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PREFACE 


Volume Two, in two" parts, of the Proceedings and Trans- 

actions of the Twentieth Session of the All-India Oriental 

Conference, Bhubaneswar, containing the texts of select papers 

| read at the Conference was brought out on the eve of the Twenty- 
first Session and given to members at Srinagar. The printing of 
| Volume One of the Proceedings which had partly been done at 
| the time of the Srinagar Session is now complete and I have great 
Me pleasure in making $t available to the members. The present 
| Volume comprises the business-part of the Conference, an account 
of the organisation and meetings and the; Presidential Addresses. 


The thanks gf the Conference authorities are due to the 

i Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs for their grant 

i towards the publication of these volumes. I must acknowledge 

| also the co-operation of the Ratnam Press, Madras-1, in printing 

' this Volume and the help rendered by Sri K. V. Sarma, formerly 
of my Department in the University of Madras, in bringing out 
this Volume. 


Madras University, V. RAGHAVAN, 
| 5-9-1962 President, 21st A.I.0.C. 
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ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
Twentieth Session 1959 
BHUBANESWAR 
A REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


The Government of Orissa and the Utkal University extended 
to the All-India Oriental Conference, when it met for its 19th 
Session at Annamalainagar, an invitation to hold its-20th Session 
at Bhubaneswar, the new capital of Orissa. The Conference 
accepting the invitation, arrangements for the conduct of its 
20th Session were taken on hand ‘jointly at Bhubaneswar and 
Cuttack. A Reception Committee with Dr. Hare Krushna Mahtab, 
Chief Minister of Orissa, as Chairman, and Shri Y. N. Sukthankar, 
Governor of the State, as Chief Patron, was set up. A Local 
Organising Committee with Dr. P. Parija, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Utkal University, as Chairman, was also formed. Shri. B.V. Nath, 
Superintendent of Archaeology and Museum, Bhubaneswar, and 
Prof. Prahlad Pradhan, Professor of Sanskrit, University, Cuttack, 
were appointed as Local Secretaries. Sub-Committees were also 
constituted to be in charge of the following: Programme, 
Invitation, Boarding and Office; Accommodation ; Exhibition j 
Cultural Programmes and Meeting arrangements; Volunteers ; 
Transport; Press; and Miscellaneous arrangements. 


Invitations were sent out to all scholars who had attended 
the previous sessions of the Conference, as also to other indivi- 
duals and institutions interested in Indology. Universities, 


: Manuscripts Libraries, Indological Institutes and cultural depart- 


D, 


ments, both at the Centre and the States, were specially requested 
to send delegates to take part in the deliberations of the 
Conference. Besides these, the Universities of Ceylon, Rangoon 
and Malaya were also invited, especially in view of the fact that 
a separate Section on “Greater Indian Studies”, was, being 
started as a regular feature of the Conference from the 20th - 


Session. Invitation was also extended to all foreign scholars ^ 
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viii AIOC XXth SESSION 
working in India on Indological subjects in the different 
Se Universities and Indological Institutes. 


Two Bulletins were issued, respectively or 5th March and pa 
25th July, 1959. The first contained a brief note on the aims and 
objects of the All-India Oriental Conference, its 20th. Session, its 
different Sections and the names of the Section Presidents. The 
Bulletin also carried a Membership form to be filled in and 
returned to the Local Secretary with the membership fee. The 
second Bulletin gave further details of the Conference and the 
arrangements made, and requested the members to indicate their 
preferences, accommodation and food. These Bulletins are given 
in the Appendix at end of this report. 


Tt had been decided at the previous Session of the Conference | 
held at Delhi in 1957 that the book containing the summaries of R 
the papers to be read at the Session should be printed and sent to 
the members some weeks in advance of the dates of the Conference 
so that they might.have time to study the summaries beforehand 
and thereby be enabled to take active part in the discussions. 
'The members were therefore requested in the first Bulletin to 
! send to Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras University, General Secretary | 
of the Conference, an intimation by 15th April giving the title 
of their papers, and the summaries of the papers before 30th May. 
With the co-operation of the members it was eventually possible 
to finish the printing of the Summaries of Papers and put it in 
their hands about three weeks ahead of the date of. the Session; 
this measure of improvement was achieved at this session for the ZA 
first time in the annals of the Conference, 


Since the new city of Bhubaneswar was only in the course of 
construction, no good hotels were available and therefore the 
delegates to the Conference were lodged in the State Guest 


House, M.L.A. Ouarters and the hostels attached to the local 
Agriculture and Veterinary Colleges. ^ 


The meetings of the General Session of the Conference were 

held in the Hall of the Krushi Mahavidyalaya while the meetings 

x of the Sections, the Council and the Executive Committee were 
$ held in the different rooms of the Agriculture and Veterinary ^ 

alleges. A brief account of the General meeting and the minutes 
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of the business meetings: are given elsewhere in this volume. 

The Index of Papers Submitted to the AIOC, Sessions XIII-XVII | ~~ 
(1945-1954), compiled by Sri K. V. Sarma, Sanskrit Dept., 
University cf Madras, and published by the Conference, was 
released at the inaugural session of the Conference. 


An Exhibition of valuable paper and palmleaf manuscripts, 
paintings on palmleaves and copper plates was on show during 
the Session. Besides the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar, 
and the Jagannath Research Society and Raghunandan Library, 
Puri, several other institutions in Orissa participated in the : 
Exhibition. Rare objects from private collections also found 
place therein. A descriptive list of the exhibits is given in 
the Appendix at the end of this report. ag 


With the active co-operation of the All India Radio, Cuttack, : 
and local dance and drama troupes, a varied display of Orissan JE A 
music and dance was presented on two days of the Conference ; 
and on the third day a modern Sanskrit play, Canakyavijayam, 
based on an episode in the reign of the Mauryan Emperor 
Candragupta, was put on boards. 


The occasion of the Session of the Conference was also - 
utilised to take the delegates on excursion to various sites of ere 
historical, religious and antiquarian interest in and aro 
Bhubaneswar. On 3rd October, arrangements were mad 
take the Members to some of the more important temples | 
Bhubaneswar, Lingaraj, Brahmeswar, Mukteswar, Parasuran 
war and Rajarani. On the third day of the Conferer 
Vice-Chancellor of the Utkal University entertained the de 
at tea at the site of the Khandagiri caves; an ancient 
a couple of miles off Bhubaneswar, when the deleg: 
the Udayagiri caves nearby. eae the ae 


TT 
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and (2) “ Discoveries at Nagarjunakonda” by Sri. T. N. Rama- 
chandran. There was also a film show on the art and architecture 
of the Konarak and Khajuraho temples. 


Dr. H. K. Mahtab, Chief Minister of Orissa, Dr. P. Parija, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Utkal University, and Sri N. Senapati, 
Resident Representative of the TISCO,. were at home to the 
Members of the Conference on the three days of the Session. 


The authorities of the Conference take this opportunity to 


express their thankfulness to the Government of Orissa and the 


Utkal University for conducting the 20th Session of the Conference 
under their auspices and permitting its officers to attend to the 
multifarious work connected with it. They are also thankful to the 
other Governments, Universities, and individuals who co-operated 
in the work of the Conference by deputing delegates and giving 
contributions towards the expenses of the Conference. The A.I.R., 
Cuttack, and the music, dance and. dramatic troupes who 
provided the entertainment on the three days of the Session and 
the institutions and individuals who contributed to the Exhibition 
deserve our thanks. The members of the different Committees 
and Sub-committees who were in charge of the various 
arrangements and the guides and volunteers who helped the 
delegates during the time of the Conference and during excursions, 
and last but not least the two Local Secretaries who bore the 


brunt of the work of the Session, deserve the sincere thanks 
of the authorities of the Conference. 
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APPENDIX 
ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

^ (Regd. under Act XXI of 1860) 


a BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
POONA-4, INDIA : : 


TWENTIETH SESSION, 1959 
BHUBANESWAR 
q President : 


Mm. DR.. V. V. Mrrasut e 
Vishnusadan, Dharampet, Nagpur ; 


Vice-President : m 
Dm. V. S. AGRAWALA 
College of Indology, B.H.U., Varanasi 


Treasurer : 
Pror. K. A. SUBRAHMANIA IYER ; 
Prof. of Sanskrit, Lucknow University, Lucknow 


General Secretaries : 


Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institut 


Dr. V. RAGHAVAN | 
Prof. of Sanskrit, University of Mad 
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BULLETIN No. 1 
Dated, 5-3-1959 


The All-India Oriental Conference, which has served as the 
national forum for scholars interested in scientific orientology for 
the last 40 years, will:hold its 20th Session at Bhubaneswar under 
the joint auspices of the Government of Orissa and the Utkal 
University on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of October, 1959. 


| The Session will comprise the following Sections :— 


1. Vedic, 2. Iranian, 3. Classica] Sanskrit, 4. Islamic 
Culture, 5. Arabic and Persian, 6. Pali and Buddhism, 
7. Prakrit and Jainism, 8. History, 9. Archaeology, 10. 
Indian Linguistics, 11. Dravidic Studies, 12. Philosophy 
and Religion, 13. Technical Sciences and Fine Arts. | 


The General President of the Conference will be Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Prof. Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Vishnusadan, Dharampeth, | 


| Nagpur. The President of the different Sections mentioned above 
| will be the following : 


(1) Vedic -. Dr. S. S. Bhawe, Baroda. 

j (2) Iranian = Shri J. C. Tarapore, Bombay. | 
A (3) Classical Sanskrit -.. Dr. G. V. Devasthali, Nasik. | 
¢ (4) Islamic Culture - Khwaja Muhammad-Ahmed, | 

Hyderabad. k 


(b) Arabic and Persian 
(6) Pali and Buddhism 
(7) Prakrit and Jainism 
(8) History 
(9) Archaeology 
(10) Indian Linguistics 
(11) Diavidic Studies 
(12) Philosophy and Religion 
(13) Technical Sciences and 
Pine Arts 


- Prof. N. A. Nadvi, Bombay. | 
- Dr. V. V. Gokhale, Poona. — : | 
- Dr. B. J. Sandesara, Baroda. 
- Dr. M. Rama Rao, Hyderabad. 
- Shri H. V. Trivedi, Indore. 
* Dr. A. M. Ghatage, Poona. 
- Prof. G. J. Somayaji, Waltair. | 
* Dr. T.R. V. Murti, Banaras, 


EO 


- Dr. C. B. Gupta, Delhi. 
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A new Section devoted to Greater Indian Studies is being 
added to the Session this time, and its President will be soon 
elected. There will also be added, as usual, Sections dealing with 
the Loca] Languages and Cultures of Orissa. 


Besides the Sectional meetings, where original research 
papers will be read and discussed, a varied programme consisting 
of generallectures, symposia, entertainments, visits to historical 
places, etc., will be arranged at the time of the Session. 


The success of a Session like this depends upon the coopera- 
tion of Universities, Learned Societies, and scholars interested in” 
the various subjects coming under the purview of the Conference. 
Universities and Learned Societies are, therefore, requested to 
depute Delegates to the Session, and scholars are requested to 
enrol themselves as members of the Conference by filling in the 
attached form A. The subscription for the Session is Rs. 16/- 
and the Life-membership subscription is Rs. 150/-. All persons 
interested in Oriental learning and research can become members 
of the Conference, and it will be very much appreciated if 
Scholars, who are already members of the Conference, will 
induce their colleagues and friends also to become members of 
the Conference. 


Scholars are further requested to submit research papers 
for any of the Sections of the Session. The papers should form 
origional contributions to the subject. They should not normally 
exceed ten double-spaced typed pages, and should be each 


papers, along with their summaries, should-be sent to Prof. 

V. Raghavan, Madras University, Madras, so as to reach: him. 

not later than the 30th of May, 1959. It is proposed tosend 
a booklet containing the summaries of papers to every member i 
at least one month before the date of the Session, with a vie 
enabling him to take active part in the discussions. Thi: 
possible only if members will kindly cooperate by sendi 
papers before the end of May, 1959. The scrutiny of pa 
the printing of their summaries will take over 
Dd are Ed to fill in s die attached 1 


a HH 
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Bona fide members of the Conference will be entitled to 
Railway concession for attending the Session at Bhubaneswar. 
The concession forms will be sent to them in due course. 


Donations and membership fees should be sent to the 
Local Secretary, Shri B. V. Nath, M.A., B.L., Dip-in-Museology, 
Superintendent of Archaeology and Museum, Orissa, New 
Capital, Bhubaneswar. 


R. N. DANDEKAR 
B. V. NATH V. RAGHAVAN 
Local Secretary General Secretaries 


N.B.:— Volumes of the Proceedings of the 17th Session 
(Ahmedabad) and the 18th Session (Annamalainagar) 
of the All-India Oriental Conference are ready. Such 
members of the Conference as are entitled to receive 
these Volumes but have not received them so far are 
requested to write to the General Secretary of the 
Conference at Poona. 
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(A) 
Membership Form 


E Reg. No. 
To 


Shri B. V. NATH, w.A4., B.L., Dip-in-Museology, 
Superintendent of Archaeology & Museum, Orissa, 
At New Capital, Bhubaneswar, Dist. Puri, (Orissa). 
Dear Sir, 


I know the aims and objects' of the All-India Oriental 
Conference and I sympathise with them. 


I desire to become? of the Conference, S 
and I am sending Rs. — — only as my subscription. Kindly t] 
enrol me as such. ; 


- E I have attended previous sessions of the 
3 Conference, the last two being those that were held at 
$ andat________ and I submitted... . papers, which 
were accepted for the. sessions, and I am entitled to 
be a member of the Council $. 


Place 
Date. . 


Full Name 


Yours sincerely, 


“(in Block Letters) 
Academic Qualifications . 
Full Address 


poem. Objects of the Conference are: i 
(a) to bring together Orientalists in order t 
` the various activities of Oriental s 
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the difficulties experienced by them in the pursuit of 
their special branches of study ; 


(d) to promote social and intellectual intercourse among 
Oriental scholars ; 


(e) to encourage traditional learning ; and 
(f) to do'such other acts as may be considered necessary to 
promote advancement in Oriental learning. 


2, Mention one of the following classes :— 


Patron i 
Benefactor 


Life-Member.: Paying Rs. 150/-in a lump sum or in not 
more than two instalments within one 
financial year. 


Full Member : Paying Rs. 15/-per Session. 


3. The Council consists of all Members who have attended three 
or more Sessions of the Conference (including the one taking 
place at the time) and have submitted a paper or papers 
that have been accepted at any one or more of these Sessions. 


(B) 


(To be returned before 15th April, 1959) 
To 
Prof. V. Raghavan, 
Madras University, Madras. 
Dear Sir, 


I intend to submit a research paper on... 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
pages and will be also accompanied b 
of lines. It will be sent to yo 
Máy, 1959. My full name and postal 


for the 20th 
It will cover 
y its summary consisting 
u positively before the 30th 
address ao, 


Yours sincerely, 
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BULLETIN No. 2 
"25th July, 1959 


It has already been announced, in Bulletin No. I, that the 
20th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference is to be held at 
Bhubaneswar on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of October, 1959, under the 
joint auspices of the Government of Orissa and the Utkal 
University. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi of Nagpur is 
the General President and Dr. H. K. Mahtab, Chief Minister of 
Orissa, is the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Session. 
Professor Humayun Kabir, Minister for Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs, Government of India, New Delhi, has kindly 
consented to inaugurate the Session on the 2nd of October, 1959, 
at 10 A.M. Shri Yeshwant Narayan Sukthankar, M.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, r.c.s. (Retd.), Governor of Orissa, has 
kindly consented to be the Chief Patron of the Session. Dr. H.K. 
Mahtab, Shri R. N. Singh Deo, Minister of Finance, Shri R. N. 
Rath, Minister of Development, Orissa, and Dr. P. Parija, Vice- 
Chancellor, Utkal University, have become Patrons. 


Besides the thirteen Sections mentioned in Bulletin No. 1, 
there will be the following additional Sections. 


Section President 
Dr. H. K. Mahtab, 
Chief Minister of Orissa. 


Cultures of Orissa 


Local Languages Pandit Nilakantha Das, 
Speaher, Orissa Legislative Assembly. 


Professor Jean Filliozat of College de France, Paris, has been 
elected President of the new Section devoted to Greater Indian 


Studies. 


Popular lectures (illustrated with lantern slides) by distin- 
guished scholars and symposia on important Indological topics 


are being arranged. Details of these will be intimated in due 


course. There will be a cultural programme every day from the 
2nd to the. 4th of October. Two dramas, one in Sanskrit and. 


ii 


ya 


the other in Oriya, will be staged on different days along with ^ 


ee 
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various types of local dance and music. A variety show by the 

leading artistes of Orissa has also been arranged. An exhibition | 
of manuscripts, paintings and sculptures will be organised at the | 
time of the Session. l 


An excursion to Konarak and Puri has been arranged for the 
delegates on the 5th October, 1959. 


Member and contribute a paper on your specialised subject, if you 
have not already done so. The paper, ordinarily not exceeding 
10 typed pages, together with its summary (not exceeding 200 
words), should be sent to Prof. V. Raghavan, Department of 
Sanskrit, Madras University, Madras, by the 15th August, 1959. 


| 
| 
You are cordially invited to get yourself enrolled as a Full | 
| 


Two facts may be prominently mentioned for the infor- 
mation of the Delegates and Members desiring to attend the 
Bhubaneswar Session :— 


(1) The Railway Board has recognised the All-India | 
Oriental Conference for grant of Railway concession to its 
Members. The bonafide Delegates and Members of the 
Bhubaneswar Session can, therefore, make their journey to and 
from Bhubaneswar by paying only single fare. Such Delegates 
and Members as have paid the membership fee will get the | 
necessary certificates, on the production of which they will get the | 
concession from the Railway. It will be difficult to send these | 


forms to members who enrol themselves lat | 
AGER ater than the 30th of } 


(2) Members and Delegates attendi 
Me 5. ing th 
Session, will be the guests of the Rec at 


be lodged in the Local Agriculture C 
hostels, State Guest House, 
places. Lady Delegates 


5 ; Purely Brahmanica), vegetarian, and non-vegetaria 1 
mre will be Served to the Delegates of different categorie : ee > 
e Delegate desires to have « Mahaprasada of UE "e a 

i one time, it can be arranged on intimation, J ex GES) 


Ep 
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There is no good hotel available at Bhubaneswar, as the 
newly built city is still under development. Hence all are 
requested to join the Delegates’ Camp. 3 


Youare, therefore, particularly requested to fill in the form 
attached hereto and send it so as to reach the Local Secretary on 
or before the 15th of August, 1959. 


R. N. DANDEKAR B. V. Natu, 
V. RAGHAVAN Local Secretary 
General Secretaries P. PRADHAN, 


Joint Local Secretary 


A. I.-O. C. 20th SESSION, Bhubaneswar, Orissa 
To 


Shri B. V. Nath, M.a., B.L., Dip-in-Museology, 
Local Secretary, 

All-India Oriental Conference, 

Department of Archaeology and Museum, 
Bhubaneswar, Orissa. 


Dear Sir, 


I have received Bulletin No. 2. I shall be able to attend the 
Session. ; 


I shall send a paper for the........... Section of the Conference. 
The paper together with its summary will be sent before the 
15th August, 1959. ; 

*I shall stay in the Delegates’ Camp and join the Delegates’ 
Mess for Brahmanical/Vegetarian/Non-Vegetarian meals. 


My receipt No. 
. Yours truly, 


Date R 
Full Name as 
: ( In Block letters ) ois, 
Address. 2 SEES 
(In Block letters ) oe 


* Score out what is not required. s ^ 
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AIOC XXth SESSION 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE. COMMITTEE 


President 
Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Vishnusadan, Dharampet, Nagpur. 


; Vice-President 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala, College of Indology, B.H.U., Banaras. 


Treasurer 
Prof. K. A, Subramania Iyer, Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


General Secretaries 


Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Ins- 
titute, Poona-4. 


Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras University, Madras-5. 


Other Members of the Executive Committee 
Prof. H. R. Aggarwal, M.A., P.E.S. (1), Simla. 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, Ranighat Quarters, Poona-6. 


Dr. P. V. Bapat, Arts Faculty Building, Delhi University, 
Delhi. 


Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, **Bilva Kunja,” Poona-4. 


Dr. S. K, Chatterji, Chairman, West Bengal 
Council, Calcutta. 


Dr. N. N. Choudhuri, Department of Sanskrit, A 
Building, University of Delhi, Delhi. 


Prof. J. H. Dave, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay-7. 
Dr. G. V. Devasthali, H.P.T. College, Nasik. 
Dr. C. B. Gupta, Hindu College, New Delhi. 
MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, Angre's Wadi, Girgaum, Bombay-4. 


Dr. S. M. Katre, Deccan College Research Institute, Poona-6. 


Sri Khwaja Muhammad Ahmed, D 
Hyderabad—Dn. epartment of Archaeology, 


Dr. A. D. Pusalkar, Curator, 
Institute, Poona-4. 


Dr. Sukumar Sen, 27, Goabagan Lane, Calcutta 


Dr. J. M. Unwala, Parsi Student’ 
< Colony, Tardev, Bombay. nts Hostel, 


Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 
DI P. L. Vaidya, Mithila Sanskrit Institute, Darbhanga. 
n Prof. H. D. Velankar, 10/2, Sastri Hall, Bombay-7, g 


VOS 


rts F aculty 


Bhandarkar Oriental] Research 


8, Gawadia 
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DELEGATING UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Universities : : 
| Universitiesof Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, Banaras Hindu, 
| Bombay, Calcutta, Ceylon, Delhi, Gauhati, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, 
| Jadavpur, Karnatak, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, 
| Punjab, Patna, Poona, Rajasthan, Sardar Vallabhai Vidyapith, 
| Saugar, Sri Venkatesvara, Utkal, Varanaseya Sanskrit, Visva 
| Bharati. à 


| Govt. Departments, Museums etc. :. 


| Department of Archaeology, New Delhi, Calcutta and Bhopal. 
| Department of Archives, New Delhi. 

. Central Archaeological Library, New Delhi. 

| Office of the Govt. Epigraphist for India, Ootacamund. 
Temple Survey for North India, Bhopal 

Government Museum, Alwar. 

M. G. M. Museum, Raipur. 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

Rajaputana Museum, Ajmer. 

i. State Museum, Lucknow. 


Research Institutes and Libraries : 


Adyar Library and Research Centre, Adyar, Madras. 
All India Kashi Raj Trust, Fort Ramnagar, Banaras. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
Bharatiya Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Poona. 
Bharatiya Tattvajnan Mandir, Ahmedabad. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 

Cheena Bhavana, Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan. 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. 

French Indological Institute, Pondicherry. 


Gujarat Vidya Sabha, Ahmedabad. = ya 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 2 
Kerala University Manuscripts Library, Trivandram. — Pardee 


Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras. Bates 
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L. D. Bharatiya Sanskrit Vidya Mandir, Abmedabad. 
Madras Music Academy, Madras. 

Madras Sanskrit Academy, Madras: 

Mithila Institute of Sanskrit, Darbhanga. 

Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

Prakrit and Jaina Institute, Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 
Sanskrit Academy, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
U. P. Historical Research Institute, Lucknow. 
Vaidika Samsodhan Mandal, Poona. 


MEMBERS OF THE LOCAL ORGANISING COMMITTEE 


Chairman : 
Dr. P. Parija, Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. 


| Local Secretaries : 


Shri B. V. Nath, Superintendent, Archaeology & Museum, 
Bhubaneswar. 


Prof. P. Pradhan, Sanskrit Post-Gradute Department, Utkal 
University. 


WA Members : 


Dr. S. Misra, Principal, Ravenshaw Collage, Cuttack. 

Sri Suraj Mal Saha, Advocate, Ganesh Ghat, Cuttack. 

Sri Dr. P. Barai, Registrar, Utkal University. 

Sri Jagannath Mahapatra, Under Secretary, 
Govt. of Orissa, P. & S. Department, Bhubaneswar. 

Sri Mamtaj Ali, Executive Engineer, : 
Capital Construction Division, Bhubaneswar. 

Sri Gopal Chandra Misra, Press Representative. 

Sri Birupakshya Nanda, Contractor, Bhubaneswar. 

Sri P. D. Dixit, Principal, Agiculture College, Bhubaneswar. 


Sri Ballav Narayan Patra, Princi 
. Bhubaneswar. ces 


Veterinary College, 


5 [3 
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MEMBERS OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Chairman : 

Dr. Hare Krushna Mahtab, Chief Minister, Orissa. 
Vice-Chairman : 

Dr. P. K. Parija, Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. 
Chief Pairon A 

Shri Y. N. Sukthankar, Governor, Orissa. 
Patrons : ; 

(1) Dr. P. Parija, Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. 

(2) Sri R. N. Singh Deo, Minister for Finance, Orissa. 


(3) Sri Radhanath Rath, Minister for Development, Orissa. 
Local Secretaries : 


(1) Sri B. V. Nath, Superintendent of Archaeology & Mu- 
seum, Orissa. E 


(2) Sri P. Pradhan, Professor of Sanskrit, Utkal University, — 
Treasurer : : Ya 


E Sri D. P. Barai, Registrar, Utkal University. 


Sub-Committees and Conveners 


Programme, Invitation, Boarding and Office: 


Sri B. V. Nath, Superintendent of Archaeology & Mi 
Orissa. 


Accommodation : 


Sri Mamtaz Ali, Executive Engineer, Capi 
Division, Bhubaneswar. . 


Su Jagannath Mahapatra, Under ; 
2 | Services Department, Orissa.. : 
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Exhibition : ; 
Dr. Kunja Bihari Tripathi. 
Prof. Prahlad Pradhan. > 
Sri Kedarnath Mahapatra. 
Sri Gaurikumar Brahma. 


Pt. Sadasiv Rath Sarma. 


Cultural Programmes and Meeting Arrangements : 


Shri Prahlad Pradhan, Professor of Sanskrit, Utkal 
University. 


. Volunteers : 


Sri Banshidhar Parija, Principal, Extension Training College. 


Sri P. D. Dixit. 


| ii Transport : 3 
Sri L. Sabu, Assistant Transport Controller, Orissa. 


j Press Reporters : 


Sri Gopal Chandra Misra, Prajatantra Press. 


Sri Balaram Mohanty, Public Relations Department. 


i 


Miscellaneous Arrangements : 


Sri Mamtaz Ali, Executive Engineer, Capital Construction, 
Bhubaneswar. 
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| LIST OF MEMBERS 


LIFE MEMBERS 


f 1. Ahmad, ‘Khwaja Muhammad, F-11-5-406, Red Hills, 
| Hyderabad (Dn.). 
| 
| 


2. Ambika, Mrs. S., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Indraprastha College 
for Women, Alipore Road, Delhi. 


3. Aney, M.S., M.P., Lok Sabha, New Delhi. 
4. Bairolia, Rukmanand, Bara Bazzar, Darbhanga. 


5. Bapat, Dr. P. V., Professor of Buddhism, University of 
Delhi, Delhi-8. 


6. Belvalkar, Dr. S. K., ‘Bilvakunja,’ Poona-4. 


ED C 


7. Bhargava, Mrs. Savitri, C/o Sri Ramakrishna Dalmia, 16, 
York Road, New Delhi. 


8. Bhait, Banseedhar, Khadia, Mota Sutarwada, Ahmedabad. 


9. Bhayani, Dr. H. C., Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Chowpatty, 
Bombay-7. 


10. Buty, Shrimant, B. J:, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 


11. Buty, Shrimant C. C., Do. 
Buty, Shrimant K. G., : Do. 
Buty, Shrimant P. G., Do. 
14. Cassed, Jal Pestonjee, Garden Villa, 78, Ramdaspeth Park, 
Nagpur-1. 


fe As ante RUST IR TIER 
= = 
w t2 


15. Chatte, M.N., Civil Lines, Nagpur. 


16. Chattopadhyaya, Kshetres Chandra, Director of Research, 
Varanaseya Sanskrit University, Varanasi. 


m 17. Chitnavis, Shrimant K.S., Landlord, Civil Lines, Nagpur. 
18. Chitnavis, Shrimant M. (28 Chitnavispura, Nagpur. 
19. Chopra, Chhogmal, President, Jain Svetambar Therapanth 


Mahasabha, 201, Harrison Road, Calcutta. ^ 
20. Choudhuri, Dr. Narendra Nath, Professor of Sanskrit — | 
University of Delhi, Delhi-8. e d 
& * 4 o5 za za 
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| 
t 
f 
| xxviii 
61. Shah, Hiralal Amritlal, 69, Marine Drive, Block No. 10, 
Bombay-1. 
62. Singh, C. P. N., Indian Ambassador to Japan, Indian 
Embassy, Tokyo. 
| 63. Singh, Jugeshwar, Mubbi Deorhi, Purnea. 
| 64. Singh, Jyoti Prasad, Mubbi, (Dt. Darbhanga). 
65. Singh, Mantradhari, Madhubani Estate, Madhubani, 
| Darbhanga. 
| 66. Singh, H. H. Maharaja Sri Vibhutinarain, Fort Ramnagar, 
Banaras. 
; 67. Singhaji, Chandradhari, Chandranagar Deorhi, Ranti, P.O. 
3 Madhubani, Dt. Darbhanga. 
1 68. Singhaji, Kaladhari, Raghopur Deorhi, P.O. Sakri, 
1 (Dt. Darbhanga). 
| 69. Singhaji, Dewan Bahadur Sri Kameshwar Narain, Narahan 
Estate, P.O. Madhubani, Dt. Darbhanga. 
70. Singhaji, Kumar Sri Krishnananda, Krishnagarh Estate, 
Sultanganj, P.O. Bhagalpur. 
71. Singhajt, Lakshman Prasad, Rai Sahab ki Deorhi, 
Darbhanga. 
72. Singhajt, Ram Prasad, Anandbhavan, Darbhanga. 
73. Singhaji, Raja Bahadur, Shriman Vishveshvar, Bala 
Palace, Darbhanga. 
74, Singhi, Jagadish Nandan, Madhubani Estate, P.O. Madhu- 
bani (Dt. Darbhanga). 
75. Sinha, Kumar Gangananda, ‘Sachiva Sadan’, Darbhanga, 
76. Sinha, Kumar Sri Taranand, Zamindar, Chouri Kothi, 
Bhagalpur. 
77, Sularai, Shrimant D. C Proprietor, Bo 
z P ae D mba 
Mahal, Nagpur. Cycle Stores) 
78. Suryakant, Dr., Professor of Sanskrit, B s Hi 
ee University, Varanasi. Boece andy 
E * : 
= a79., Varnekar, S.B., 


‘Vagishwari Niketan’, Dhantoli, Nagpur-1. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS 


Abidi, Dr. S. Amir Hasan, Dept. of Persian, Faculty of Arts, 
University of Delhi, Delhi-8. 


Abidi, Dr. Itil, C/o Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona-4. 


Acharya, Krishna Chandra, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack-3. 
Acharya, Paramananda, Doul Sahi, Baripada (Orissa). 
Adyar Library and Research Centre, Adyar, Madras-20. 


Aggarwal, Prof. Hamsaraj, C/o General Secretary, Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona-4. 


Aggarwal, Prof. Jagannath, Sanskrit Dept., Panjab Univer- 
sity, Chandigarh-3, 2 


Agrawala, Dr. V.S., Professor of Art and Architecture, 
College of Indology, Banaras Hindu University, Banaras. 


Ahmad, Mukhtar Uddin, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, 
Ahmad, Dr. Nazir, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 
Ahuja, Dr. Yog Dhyan, A-16/1, Pratap Bagh, Delhi-6. 


Altekar, Dr. A.S., Director, K. P. Jayaswal Research Ins- 
titute, Ranighat Quarters, Patna-6. 
Altekar, Mrs. S., C/o Dr. A. S. Altekar, Do. 


Ambashthya, B. P., Cjo Research Fellow, K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute, Patna. 


Anant, Kunja Krishnaraj, 244/53, Tasildar St., Belgaum: 


Apte, Dr. V. M., Bombay Co-operative Housing Society, 
510, N. Bombay-22. 


Ayyar, A. S. Nataraja, 1/34, Butter Market, Jawaharlal 
Nehru Road, George Town, Allahabad. 

B.J. Institute of Learning and Research, Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha, Bhadra, Ahmedabad. : ur 

Bajpat, Prof. K. D., Saugar University, Sagar, (M.P.). ^ 


Balbir, Dr. J. K:, Professor and Head of the Dept of 
Sanskrit, D.S.B. Govt. College, Nainital. 
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Balasubrahmanyam, M. D., Research Scholar, Deccan 
College Research Institute, Poona-6. 


Banerjee, Prof. Jitendra Nath, 28, Manoharpukar Road, 
Calcutta-29. 


Banerjee, Dr. K.D., Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Banerjee, Prof. Satyaranjan, 5F Nebubagan Lane, Calcutta-3. 


Bapat, Mrs. Radhabai, 'Swadhyay, Deccan Gymkhana. 
Poona-4. 


ERE, Lid 


Basu, Dwijendranath, 33, Abinash Sashmal Lane, Cal- 
cutta-10. 


Basu, Srimati Eva, C/o Sri D. Basu, Do. 


Basu, Dr. Mrs. Sobharani, G17, Ladies Colony, Banaras 5 
Hindu University, Banaras. 


| 
Beg, Lt. Col. Mirza Bismillah, 11-5-570, Nampalli, Hydera- | 
bad-Dn. 


Bhandari, Prof. V.S., Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 


Bharata Itihasa Samsodhak Mandal, 313A, Sadashiv Peth, 
Poona-2. 


Bhargava, Krishna Dayal, Director of Archives, Govt. of 
India, New Delhi. 


Bhat, C. J., C/o Aroma Industries, 2, Poona Street | 
Bombay-9. : 


Bhat, Dr. Govind Keshav, Jaduban, Shahupuri, Kolhapur. 


Bhat, Prof. P. N., D. G, Mahavidyalaya, Aliabada | 
(Saurashtra). ; 


Bhat, Prof. M. M., Professor of 


Kannada i i 
Madras, Madras-5. ,. University of 


Bhatt, Prof. G. H., "Sakuritala', Kharivav Road, Baroda. 


Bhattacharya, Bhabatosh, P.O. Bhatpara 


^ . W. Bengal. 24, Parganas, 


~ „Bhattacharya, Devipada, 


Jadavpu i 5 
25e. Arts, Calcutta-32, UE CHE wi 
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Bhattacharya, Prof. Durgamohan, 42-A, Jibankrishana Mitra 
Road, Belgachia, Calcutta-37. 


Bhattacharya, Gopikamohan, 24-B, Girish Vidyaratna Lane, 
Calcutta-9. 


Bhattacharya, Miss Purnima, 2 D.D. Mondal Ghat Road, 
Dakshineshwar, P.O. Ariadaha, 24, Parganas, W. Bengal. 


Bhattacharya, Smt. Santosh Kumari. Do. 


Bhattacharya, C/o Prof. D. Bhattacharya, Jadavpur Univer- 
sity, College of Arts, Calcutta-32. 


Bhattacharya, Dr. Siddheswar, Santiniketan, Birbhum, 
W. Bengal. 


Bhattacharya, U.C., Superintendent, Rajaputana Museum, 
Ajmer. 


Bhawe, Mrs. Lila S., Madhav Bhavan, Raopura, Baroda. 
Bhawe, Dr. S. S., Do. 


Bhide, Vidyadhar Vishvanath, Vaidik Samsodhan Mandal, 
Tilak Memorial, Poona-2. 


Bhide, Vijaya Vidyadhar, 319, Shanwar Peth, Poona-2. 


Bolle, C. W., C[o Sanskrit Dept., Madras University, 
Madras-5. 


AU. 


Brazda, Dr. J. J., Ritz Hotel, Ritz Road, Mysore. 

Bulcke, Dr. Camille, St. Xavier's College, Ranchi. 

Chakravarti, Prof. Chintaharan, 28/3-B, Sahanagan Road, 
Kalighat, Calcutta-26. 

Chakravarty, Pani Lal, Curator, Govt. Museum, Alwar. 


Chandra, Dr. Moti, Director, Prince of Walles Museum of 
Western India, Bombay-1. : 


Chang Kai-Yuan, C/o Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang, 1/8, J-L. 
Nehru Road, Allahabad. : JEN 


Chatterji, Dr. Suniti Kumar, 'Sudharma', 16, Hindusthan ~ 
Park, Calcutta-29. 9 9 
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Chaturvedi, Narmadeswar, Sahitya Bhavan Ltd., Allahabad-3. 


Chen Chu-Yuan, C/o Joseph C. Y. Yu, Sacred Heart School, 
15, Weston Street, Calcutta-13. ^ 


Cheitiar, C. M. Ramachandran, 4/89 Trichi Road, Coimbatore. 


Chhabra, Dr. B. Ch., Jt. Director-General of Archaeology, 
Dept. of Archaeology, Janpath, Delhi. 

Chobe, B.N., Senior Advocate, Keshari Nikunja, Hydera- 
bad-2. 

Chou Hsiang-Kuang, Dr., 1/8, Jawaharlal Nehru Road, 
Allahabad-2. 


Choudhury, Mrs. Bina Roy, 20, Dr. Sarat Banerji Road, 
Calcutta-29. 


Choudhury, Dr. Jitendra Bimal, Secretary, West Bengal 
Govt. Sanskrit Siksha Parishad, 1, Bankim Chatterjee 
Street, Calcutta-12. 


Choudhury, Dr. Makhan Lal Roy, 20, Dr. Sarat Banerji 
Road, Calcutta-29. 


Choudhury, Prof. Radhakrishna, Ganesh Datta College, P.O. 
Begusarai (Bihar). 


Choudhury, Dr. Roma, 3, Federation Street, Amherst St., 
Calcutta-9. 


Chung Chi-Hwi, Clo Mr. Joseph Yu, Sacred Heart School, 
15, Weston St., Calcutta-13. 


Dandekar, Dr. R.N., General Secretary, 


Bhandark i 
Research Institute, Poona-4. arkan Oriental 


Das, Sadananda Ramanuj, Sagadia Sahi, Cuttack-3. 
Das, Sarbeswar, Lecturer in English, S.C.S. College, Puri 


Dasgupta, Dr. Charu Chandra, Principal, 


College, Darjeeling. Darjeeling Govt. 


Dasgupta, Dr. Mrs. Sibani, 126, Sobhanagar St 


. Calcutta-5. 
=à Dasgupta, Siva Prasad, 126, Do 
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ņ Datta, Dr. K. K., Principal, Patna College, Patna. 


Davane, Kumari Gulab Vinayak, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Elphistone College, Bombay-1. 


Dave, Hasmukhlal Maneeklal, C/o Sri K.H. Dhabliwala, 
61B/14, Nagindas Mansion, Opera House, Bombay-4. 

| Dave, Mrs. Jaswanti Hasmukh, C/o Sri K. H. Dhabliwala, 

| 61B/14, Nagindas Mansion, Opera House, Bombay-4. 

| Dave, Jayantakrishna Harikrishna, Director, Bharatiya Vidya 

| Bhavan, Chowpatty Road, Bombay-7. 


Dave, Padmanabh Tapisankar, 23/25, Vithalbhai Patel Road, 
Opp. Lad Wadi, Bombay-4. 


Dave, Prof. S. J., Sri Swaminarayan Arts & Science College, 
> Kankaria Rd., Ahmedabad-1. 


De, Dr. S.K., Professor, Jadavpur University, 19-A, Chow- 
dhury Lane, Calcutta-4. 


De, Mrs. Subha, C/o Dr. S. K. De, Professor, Jadavpur 
University, 19-A, Chowdhury Lane, Calcutta-4. 


Deleury, Dr. G. A., 635/89, Sadashiv Peth, Poona-2. 
Deleury, Rev. Dr. G. P., C/o Oriental Book Agency, Poona-2. 


| Deo, L.M. Chakra, C/o Ms. L. Kant and Co., 318, Chauri 
Rd., Bombay-4. 


Deshpande, Balakrishna Gangadharrao, 1712/19, Ramdev 
Galli, Belgaum. 


ap aei 


Deshpande, Ganesh Trimbak, Sri Sivaji College, Amaroti. 


Deshpande, M.N., Dy. Director-General of Archaeology, 
Dept. of Archaeology, Janpath, New Delhi.. 


Deshpande, Narayan Ganesh, 14, Kapileshwar Road, 


Belgaum. 
Deshpande, Ranganath Hanumantrao, 1473, Deshpande 
Galli, Belgaum. ‘ x re 
` s E N 
Deshpande, R. R., R. R. College, Bombay-19, z 
D i ; 
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Deshpande, V. G.. House No. 14, Kapileshwar Road, 
Belgaum. : 


Deshpande, Mrs. Vimalabai Rangrao, 1473, Deshpande Galli, 
Belgaum. 


| 
i Deva, Sri Krishna, Superintendent, Temple Survey for North 
| India, Bhopal-7. 


Deva, Mrs. Indira, C/o Sri Krishna Deva, Superintendent, 
Temple Survey for North India, Bhopal-7. 


Devadhar, Chintaman Ramachandra, 759/50, Deccan 
Gymkhana Colony, Poona-4. 


Devadhar, Mrs. Yamubai, Do. 
Devasthali, Dr. G. V., Kunj Villa, Agra Road, Nasik. 


Dharmadhikari, P.G., S. H. Sidhpura Building, Gokhale 
Road, Dadar, Bombay-28. 


Dike, Dr. Miss Indu, Dept. of Buddhist Studies, Delhi 
University, Delhi. 


i Dikshit, Dr. R. K., Hony. Secretary, U. P. Historical 
i Society, Lucknow University, Lucgnow. 


Dinitaraj, Acharya, C/o Registrar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty Rd., Bombay-7. 


d Diwekar, H. R., Odak Vaidya’s Vada, Chattri Bazar, Gwalior. 
| Dutt, Kali Kumar, 1, Bankim Chatterji St., Calcutta-12. 

i 
| 


Dyer, H.K., C/o Aroma Industries, 2, Poona Street, 


= 


Bembay-9. 


| Esteller, Rev. Fr. A., St. Xavier's College, Bombay-1. 


Eswar, R. Rama Chandra Mauli, National College, Masuli- 


; patam. 
B ox Eswaran, B.R., Mudali Ap de 
H $ D papuram St., SE 
à (Madras). D t., Kallidaikurichi, 
=- Penh Dr. “Khwaja Ahamad, Head of the Dept. of Urdu 


28, Cavalry Line, Delhi-8, 
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Filter, Kaikhosrow A., C/o The Iran League, Navsari Bldg., 
Hornby Road, Bombay-1. 


Francisco, Juan R., C/o Dept. of Sanskrit, University: of 
Madras, Madras-5. 


Franklin, Peter, C/o Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona-4. 

Gajendragadkar, Dr. Srikrishna Narasimha, 34, Benamhall 
Lane, Girgaum, Bombay-4. 


Gant, Shahabuddin Mohammad, Azam Khan Bazar 
Cuttack-1. 


Garge, Dr. Damodar Vishnu, Pratap College, Amalnar 
(E. Khandesh, Bombay). 


Ghatage, Amrit Madhav, Deccan College, Poona-6. 
Ghosal, Sibendra Nath, 51-L, Gorcha Road, Calcutta-19. 


Ghosh, A., Director General of Archaeology, Janpath, New 
Delhi. 


Gnanarathnam, A., 1067, Gunfoundry, Hyderabad-1. 


Godbole, Dr. Ganesh Hari, Borbhat Lane, House No. 23, 
Girgaon, Bombay-4. 


Gokhale, Dr. V. V., Delhi University, Delhi-8. 


Gopalakrishnamurtt, Parasaram, Lecturer in Telugu, ae 
of Arts and Science, P.O. Siddipet, Dist. Medak (A.P. D 


= Groslier, Bernard Phillipe, Care: French Institute à 
Indology, Pondicherry. : 


Guha, Devaprasad, C/o. Jasodajiban Sham, 14/1/1, : 
Basak St., Calcutta-7. 


Gupia, Anand Swarup, Purana Dept., All India 
Trust, Fort Ramnagar, Banaras. 


“Gupta, Dr. Chandra Bhan, Head of 
Sanskrit, Hindu College, 4-D, Kam 


Gupia, Prem Suc DEC, 
Aligarh University, Al: 
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Gupta, Yogendra Mohan, Asst. Director, Language Depart- 
ment, Patiala, Panjab. 


iru m 


Harkare, Gunde Rao, 23-5-907, Hyderabad-Deccan. x 
Hasan, Mohibbul, Haider Villa, Civil Lines, Aligarh (U. P.) 


Hasan, Syed, Director, Institute of P.G. Studies and 
Research in Arabian and Persian, Patna. 


Hasnain, Dr. Syed Mohammed, Gaya College, Gaya. : : 


| 
 Hasurhar, Dr. Srinath Shripad, Government Sanskrit College, | 
hee Raipur. | 
d : 
Hatoalee, D. M., Chhatrapati College, Satara (Bombay 
~ State). 


TA Heesterman, Dr. J. C., Deccan College, Sanskrit Dictionary 
: Dept., Poona-6. 


Heesterman, Mrs. Th. C .C. Maria, Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Irani, Lt. Col. M.S., 21, Sasson Road; Poona. 


_ Jagannath, Professor of Sanskrit, Panjab University, 
Chadigarh. 


Jain, Balchandra, Assistant Curator, M.G.M. Museum 
B EU. i 


; pus MEE Director, Prakrit n Institute, P. B. 
. 30, Muzaffarpur (Bihar). 


Kailash Chand, Sameer Bhawan, Daulat Bag 
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Jan Yun-Hua, Cheena Bhavana, P.O. Sani West 
Bengal. 


Janaki, Kumari S. S., 32, Arundale Street, Mylapore, 
Madras-4. 


Jani, Professor Ratilal Jagannath, Dewanpara, Bhavanagar, 
Saurashtra. si 


Jelly, Dr. Jitendra Sundarlal, 21, New Brahma-Kshatriya 
Society, Ahmedabad-7. ' 


" 
diee Ren ae nl iden 


Jha, Kishore Nath, Mithila Institute Hostel, Quaderabad, 
Darbhanga, (Bihar). 


Jha; Trilokanatha, Vill. Sarisab, Sarisab Pali, Darbhanga. 


Jha, Vasudeva, S/o Prof. Anantalal Thakur, Mithila are 
Institute, Darbhanga (Bihar). 


Jhingran, N.G., 146, Vishnupuri Aligarh (U.P.). zd 


pe S ete io 


Joshi, G. V., Anand Kanan, 32, Harvey Road, 
Bombay-7. 


! Joshi, Dr. Nilakanth Purushottam, Asst. Prof. and Curator, ee 
Sanskrit University, Varanasi, CK. 1/13, Bhonsda 
1 Mandir, Patani Tola, Varanasi. : 


| K. R. Cama Oriental, Institute, Apollo Street, Fort, 
| Bombay-1. 


Kaikini, Miss Prativa Venkatarao, 40, Mughes Road, 
— Bombay-7. : E 


Kalelkar, Dr. N. G., Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Kamalam, Kumari T. K., Research, Scholar, San 
Madras University. 
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Kapadia, Dr. Bipinchandra Hiralal, Reader in Sanskrit, 
Sardar Vallabhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh Vidyanagar, Via. 


Anand. 


: Kapadia, Dinshah Dorabji, 6, Staunton Road, Poona-l. 
Kapileswari, Annapurnabai G., 1624, Ansuragali, Belgaum. 


Kapileswart, Gangadhara Samba, H. N. 1623, Anasurkar 
Lane, Belgaum. 


Karambelkar, Dr. V. W., * Prasad," Tulsibag Road, Mahal, | 
Nagpur-2. 


Karnik, Dr. Hemant Ramakrishna, N/3, Sharadashram, 
lees Bhawani Shankar Road, Dadar, Bombay-23. 


Karnik, Mrs. Usha Devi, M/3, Sharadashram Bhawani 
' Shankar Road, Dadar, Bombay-23. 


CY 


Kashikar, G. G., Secretary, Vaidik Samsodhan Mandal, Tilak 
Mandir, Poona-2. 


Katre, Dr. S. M., Director, Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Kenghe, Dr. Chintamani Tryambak, Sangameshwar College, 
Sholapur, (2005, Kenghe Sadan, Someswar Peth, Nasik). 


Khajanchi, Mulchand G., Secretary, Bharatiya Tatwajnan | 
Mandir, 565, Delhi Chakla, Ahmedabad. 


Khan, Abdar Rashid, Rashid Manzil, Cuttack (Orissa). 


Khare, Prof. Ganesh Hari, 313-A, Sadashiv, Poona-2. 


Kokan, Muhamad Yousuf, Reader, Department of Arabic, 
Persian & Urdu, University of Madras, Madras-5. 


Kulkarm, B. G., Vakil, 3359, Gondhali Galli, Belgaum. 


Kulkarni, Damodar Vaman, 1936, Kadolkargalli 


Belgaum. 
. Kulkarni, Dr. Ekanath Dattatreya, Deccan College, Poona-6. 


_ Kulkarni, Mrs. Indirabai Vishvanathara: 
TM Advocate, 2869/2, 
SN T Belgaum. 


30, C/o. V. K. Kulkarni, 
Karlakar Buildings, Khade Bazar, 


M 
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Kulkarni, Keshav Vaman, 1936, Kadolkargalli, Belgaum. 


Kulkarni, L. R., Lecturer, } Nagpur University, Chhoti Dhan- 
toli, MNagoute 


Kulkarni, Mrs. Madalasabai Annaji, 1623, Ansukar Lane, 
Belgaum. 


Kulkarni, Dr. Vaman Mahadeo, Gujarat College, Ellis 
Bridge, Ahmadabad-6. 


Kulkarni, Vishwanath Keshav, 2269/1, Karlekar Buildings, 
Khade Bazar, Belgaum. 


E EET AES EL CORR 


Kuppuswami Sastri Research Instiute, Mylapore, Madras-4. 


YAWA 


aa 


L. D. Bharatiya Sanskrit Vidya Mandir, Ahmedabad-1. 


Lakshmi, Miss Jhansi, C/o. Dr. M. Rama Rao, Professor, 2 
Nizam College, Hyderabad, Deccan. 3 


Lal, Krishna, D. A. V. College, Chitragupta Road, New Delhi. 


Lal, Krishna, House No. 61/73, Galli No.4, Block No.1, = 
Devanagar, Karol Bag, New Delhi. AM 


Lee Chia-Hsiang, Lee Fo & Co., 10/A, Grant Lane, 
I Calcutta-12. = 


Limaye, Vishnu Prabhakar, Opposite Gohkale Hall, Laxmi 
Road, Poona-2. 


Madras Music Academy, No. 115-E, Mowbrays Road, Roya- 
pettah, Madras-14. 


Madras Sanskrit Academy, Sanskrit College, Mylapore, 
Madras-4. bi 


7 1 
Maggavi, V. V., 2543-44, Mirzapur Lane, Shahapur, Belgau 


Mahalingam, Dr. T. V., Professor of Archaeology Un 
sity of Madras, Madras-&, e 


Mainkar, Dr. Madhukar Govind, Bane No. 
College, Poona-4. 


M ajumdar, Chandramauli Manjula (Cited 
3 ganj, Baroda-2, em 
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Majumdar, Dr. M. R., Chaitanyadham, Pratapganj, Baroda-2. 
Majumdar, R. C., 4, Bipin Pal Road, Calcutta-26. 


Majumdar, Ramprasad, Vill. Gumadangi. P. O. Munsirhat, 
Dist. Howrah, West Bengal. 


Mahapatra, Khageswara, Rajunda College, Bolangir. 
Mallik, Nandalal, 16, Indian Mirror St., Calcutta-13. 


Malvania, D&lsukh, F/3, Banaras Hindu Unversity. 
Varanasi-5. 


Malwad, Smt. Santadevi S., Professors’ Quarters, Karnatak 
University, Dharwar (Mysore State). 


Mankad, D.R., Aliabada, (Halar) Saurashtra. 


Marathe, Tulsibai, C/o. G. Kapileswari, Ansurkar Galli, 
Belgaum. 


Meenakshi, Km. K., Lecturer in Economics, Avinasilingam 
Home Science College, R. S. Puram, Coimbatore. 


Meenaksht, Kumari P., Osmania University, Hyderabad-7. 


Meenakshisundaran, Sri T. P., Professor of Tamil, Annamalai 
University, Annamalainagar. 


Mehendale, Dr. M.A., Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Mehra, Sri Bishan Behari, Somya Kutir, Behind Jawahar 
Nagar, Subzimandi, Delhi-6. 


Mehra, Mrs. Kusum Kumari, Soumya Kutir, Behind 
Jawahar Nagar, Subzimandi, Delhi-6. 


Mehra, Miss Vimala, C/o Soumya Kutir, Behind Jawahar 
Nagar, Subzimandi, Delhi-6. 


Mehta, Dr. Ramanlal Nagarji, Navi Pole, Gandhi Gate Rd. 
Baroda. 


Mirashi, Km. Sheela, C/o Prof. V. V. Mirashi, Vishnu 
,9adan, Dharampet, Nagpur. 


Mirashi, Dr. V, V., Vishnu Sadan, Dharampeth, Nagpur. 
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E Mishra, Dr. Hari Ram, Principal, Maharaja’s College, 
1 Chhatarpur, M. P. 


Misra, Hari Deva, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

E Poona-4. 

3 Misra, Dr. Janardan, Director, Mithila Sanskrit Research 
| Institute, Darbhanga (Bihar). 


Misra, Dr. Satya Swarup, Dhenakanal College, Dhenakanal 
(Orissa). 


Misra, Mr. Veer Bala, C/o Dr. C. B. Gupta, 64 D, Kamal 
Nagar, Delhi. 


Misra, Vibhut Bhushan, University Town, P.O. Gauhati 
University, Assam. 


Mitra, D., Superintendent of Archaeology, Eastern Circle, 
32, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-12. 


Modak, Prof. B.R., Fort, Hubli (S. Rly.), Dharwar Dist., 
Mysore State. 


Modt, Dr. Prataprai Mohanlal, Giridhar Nivas, Raopura, E 
Baroda. / 


Mohanty, Banshidhar, B. J. B. College, New Capital, Bhuba- — 
neswar (Orissa). 


: Motilal, Prof. B.K., Government Sanskrit College, 1, Bankim z 
Chatterjee St., Calcutta-12. ve 


Murti, Dr. T. R. V., Professor of Philosophy, Banaras Hin 
University, Varanasi. 


Murty, V. Ananda, 2-1-294, Nallakunta, lese 


Nachane, Miss Sulochana- Ananta, Lecturer 
M. S. Sty. Exon. 
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Naik, Gurusid Nijalingappa, Pleader, P. O. Hukeri, Dist. 
Belgaum, Mysore State. 


Narahari, Dr. H. G., Deccan College Research Institute, 
Poona-6. 


Nariman, Mr. Fairbourz, No. 4, Tata Colony, III Floor 
Room No. 20, Tardeo, Bombay-7. 


Naih, B. V., Superintendent, Museum, Bhubaneswar. 


Nath, Siddhi, M. C. Higier Secondary School, Nagal Jhakram, 
Delhi State. 


Nigam, Narain, Jagat Nivas, 17, Park Area, Karolbag, New 
Delhi. 


Nigam, Mrs. Vimala, Do. 


- Pachow, Dr. W., Ceylon University, Peradeniya. 


Padhye, D. G., C/o. Sanskrit gocedemy, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad-7. 


Palsule, Dr. Gajanan Balakrishna, C/o. Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poon-6. 


Pande, Prabhakar Baburao, 57, Kasba Peth, Poona City, 
Bombay State. 


Es Sy Ney WEP, 


Panikkar, Dr. R., Vishnu Bhavan, Yuaks, Banaras. 


b, L. Govindarao, Librarian, Central Ar 
Library Dept. of Archaeology, Janpath, New Delhi. 


r. Moreswar Dinkar, Narayan Bhawan, Ghanvali 
ar Gandhi Maidan, Thana, Bombay. 


S iem Professor, R PD 


nie A aid 


chaeological 
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Patel, Kumari Bharati C., Care Aroma Industries, 2, Poona 
St, Bambay-9. * 


Pathak, Suniti Kumar, Lecturer in Tibetan, Visva Bharati, 
Santiniketan; West Bengal. 


Pathak, Prof. Sushil Madhava, Dept. of History, Ranchi 
College, Ranchi. 


Patil, Bapusaheb Nanasaheb, P.O. Solapur yan Belgaum 
Dist., Mysore State. 


Patil, Dr. Gajanan Moreshwar, Khot Building, Akshikar 
Street, Dadar, Bombay-28. 


Patkar, Dr. Madhukar Mangesh, Deccan colles Poona-6. 


Patwardhan, Mrs. Santabai. Vasant, Patwardhan Wada, Near 
Seven Wheeled Well, Thana, Bombay. 


Patwardhan, Vasant Krishna, Pleader, Patwardhan Wada, 
Near Seven Wheeled Well, Thana, Bombay. 


Pichammal, Miss Ramalakshmi, Women’s Hostel, Annamalai 
University, Annamalainagar. 


Pillai, Dr. K. Raghavan, -Kerala University, Mss. Library, 
Trivandrum. ; 


Pillay, Dr. K. K., Professor of History, University of Madras, 
Madras. 


Potdar, Dr. Krishnaji Raghunath, Principal, ‘Govt. pucr of 
Arts & Science, Aurangabad. s 


Prem Shankar, Dr., Saugar University, Sagar MLP»). 


Priolkar, Anant K. Marathi Samshodhan Mandal, ; 
i oe: 


Rusalka, Dr. M Da 
Oriental Research Inst 
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Raghavan, Dr. V., Professor of Sanskrit, University of 
Madras, Madras. 


UOS Nirmala Vasant, C/o Dr. Vasant Gajanan Rahukar, 
423, Sadashiv, Ravetkar Sadan, Poona-2. 


Rahurkar, Dr. Vasant Gajanan, Do. 


Raja, Dr. K. Kunjunni, Reader in Sanskrit, University of 
Madras, Madras-5. 


Ramachandran, K. S., Dept. of Archaeology, Nagpur-l. 


Ramachandran, T. N., Dept. of Archaeology, Govt. of India, 
Nagarjunakonda. 


Ramanujam, Dr. B. V., S. V. University, Tirupati. 


College, University Enclave, Delhi-8. 


Ranadive, Sri Madhao Shridar, Shri Mahavira High School, 
P.O. Pasalgaon, Tal. Niphad, Dist. Nasik. 


Rao, Dr. M. Rama, Professor of History, University College, 
S. V. University, Tirupati, Andhra Pradesh. 


Rao, S. Ramachandra, Prof. of Sanskrit, Maharaja's College 
Mysore. $ ; 


Rao, Dr. Sistla Venkata Joga, Lecturer, 


; Telugu Dept. 
Andhra University, Waltair. E ur 


Rao, Dr. Subba, Govt. Arts College, Rajahmundry, Andhra. 


Rao, Dr. Vasant Dinanath Gaj ; 
- > japat Nivas, 21 a 
Wadi, Thakurdwar, Bombay-2. a eE 


Rao, Veldanda Prabhakar, 248-B, Mallepalli, 


Hyderabad-1. 
Rasheed, Dr. G., Head of Department f i ; 
University, Hyderbad. 4 of Persian, Osmania 


= > Rah, Banamali Cjo Prof, Anan 


1 ; tal EU 
^ Institute, Darbhanga. alal Thakur, ` Mithila 


G 2 E 
3 
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Rainam, Miss G., 75, Subbaraya Chetty St., Tirupapuliyur, 
Cuddalore, South Arcot. 


Ray, Bhavani Charan, Cuttack. 


Runyan, Mary Edith, C/o United States Educational Founda- 
tion in India, New Delhi. 


Sahani, Miss Vimala, 21/14, Tagare Marg, Lucknow (U.P.) 
Sakharam, Badkundri Govind, 1801, Kalkarbag, Belgaum. 


Saksena, Rama, C/o Sri S. S. Varma, A39, ‘E’ Type Quarters, 
East Vinay Nagar, New Delhi. 


Sandesara, Dr. Bhogilal Jayachandbhai, Adhyapak Nivas, 
Pratapganj, Baroda-2. 


Sandesara, Upendraray Jayachandbhai, Hansolawada, Opp. 
Kadwa Pole, Dariapur, Ahmedabad-1. 


Sanghasena, Lecturer in Sanskrit and Pali, Delhi University, 
Delhi-8. 


Saran, Dayal, C/o German Embassy, Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi. 1 


Saraswathy, Miss D. (o Presidency College Women's Hostel, 
Chepauk, Madras. 


Sardesai, Mrs. Gopikabai R., Care Oriental Book Agency, 
15, Sukrawar, Poona-2. : 


Sardesai, Dr. R. N., Proprietor, Oriental Book Agency, 15, 
Sukrawar, Poona-2. 


Sarkar, Mrs. Lila Bati, 51, Kalighat Road, Calcutta-26. 


Sarma, Dr. Aryendra, Professor of Sanskrit, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. 


Sarma, M. Radhakrishna, Hyderabad. - 


Sarma, Dr. E. R. Srikrishna, Dept. of Sanskrit, Sri Venka- 
teswara University, Tirupati, Andhra Pradesh. 


Sarma, K. V., Catalogus Catalogorum SSO Sanskrit 
Dept., University Madras, Madras-5. ies ? 


^ 
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Sarma, See also Sharma. | 


Dineshchandra, R. K. Mission Institute of Culture, 


Sastri, | 
Calcutta. i 

Sastri, G. Harihara, 13, Abhiramapuram, III St.,.Teynampet, | 
Madras-18. e 


EY 


Sastri, Hrishikesh Vedanta, C. M. College, Darbhanga. 
Sastri, Dr. P. S., University of Saugar, Sagar (M. P.) 
Sastri, See also Shastri. 


Satyanarayana, Ravuru Prasanna, P. O. Kavuru, Via Cheru- | 
kupalli, Dist. Guntur, Andhra Pradesh. | 

| 

| 


Satya Vrat, Dr., Dept. of Sanskrit, Delhi University, Delhi. 
Schmidt, Dr. H. P., Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Sekhar, Dr. A. Chandra, Reader in Linguistics, Delhi 
3 University, Delhi-8. 


Sen, Dr. Amulya Chandra, Editor, Indo-Asian Culture, 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, Pataudi House, 
' Canning Road, New Delhi. 


Sen, Dr. Sukumar, 27, Goabagan Lane, Calcutta-6. | 


Sengubia, Dr. Bratindra Kumar, 28/1, Sreemohan Lane, 
Calcutta-26. | 


Shah, Wiralal Amritlal, 69, Marine Drive, 4th Floor, Block ^ | 
No. 10, Bombay-1. 


Shah, Mrs. Manghibai Hiralal, 69, Marine Drive, 4th Floor | ! 
Block No. 10, Bombay-1. ; | 


Shah, Dr. Priyabala, Shri Ramanand College, Ahmedabad-2. 


Shah, Dr. Umakant Premanand 


, Dy. Direct i 
Institute, Baroda. ' ? y rector, Orienta 


“Shah, Prof. Harnam Singh, Panj : : ; 
, jab Universit : 
Branch, Chandigarh (Punjab). y, Publication 


ES vu zi Sharma, Pt. A. T., Siromani Press, 


B : : 
$ Ganjam (Orissa). : erhampur, Dist. 
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Shastri, Ajay Mitra, Dept. of A. I. R. C., University Library 
Building, Nagpur. : 


Shastri, Baliram K., 24/23, Ramghat, Varanasi. 


Shastri, Prof. Hariprasad Gangasakar, Subhaz Azad Society, 
Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad-6. 


Shastri, Dr. Shiv Raj, Head of the Sanskrit Dept., Meerut 
College, Meerut (U. P.). 


Shende, Dr. N. J., 12, Bhaskar Mansion, Sitadevi Temple 
Road, Mahim, Bombay-16. 


Shiva Nath, Visvabharati University, P. O. Santiniketan, 
West Bengal. 


Shroff, Miss Devarajani Hs C/o. N. K. Shroff, 215, Panjra- 
pole Road, Kanderi Building, Room No. 24, Bombay-4. 


Shukla, Dr. D. N., Prof. of Sanskrit, Panjab University, 
Chandigarh. 


Shukla, Prof. K. S., Shri M. P. Shah College, Surendranagar. 
Singh, Tej Bahadur, 28, Fort Road, Allahabad (U.P.). 
Sircar, Dr. D. C., Govt. Epigraphist for India, Ootacamund. 
Sobhita, Bhikku K., International House, B.H.U., Banaras. 
Somayaji, Prof. G. J., Andhra University, Waltair. 
Srinivasan, P. R., C/o. Govt. Epigraphist, Ootacamund. 


Sriramamurti, Pochamchala, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Andhra 
University, Waltair. 


- Sundaram, C. S., Catalogus Catalogorum Section, Sanskrit 


Dept., University of Madras, Madras-5. 


Sundaram, P. M., Dept. of Tamil, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad. ^ | 1 


Swaminathan, C. R., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Government Axts 
College, Mount Road, Madras-2. ds B 


Swaminathan, V., Catalogus Catalogorum Section," Sanskrit 
Dept, University of Madras, Madras-5, 


e SRA: 
hier oh i 
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Tagave, Dr. Ganesh Vasudeo, 596, Shahupuri, Kolhapur. 


Tarapore, Jamshed Cawasshah, 302 B, Vincent Road, Dadar, 


Bombay-14. 


Thakur, Prof. Anantalal, 
Bihar. 


Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, 


yant Premshankar, Oriental Institute, Baroda. 


M.J. College, Jalgaon, E.K., 


Thakar, Ja 
Tarlekar, Prof. Ganesh, 
Bombay State. 
Tilakasiri, Dr. Jayadev, 

Ceylon. 
Tilakasiri, Mrs. S., C/o Dr. J. Tilakasiri, Do. 


University Park, Peradeniya, 


Toyohara, Miroshige, International House, B.H.U., Banaras. 
Tripathi, Prot. Dr. Yogendra Jagannath, Hathi Pole, 

Rajmahal Road, Baroda, 

Tripathy, Dr. Kunja Bihari, Professor, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 

Tripathy, Narayan, Vill. Tulsipur, P. O. Brahmakundi, Dist. 
Puri (Orissa). 

Tripathy, Dr. R.S., Reader in Sanskrit, Muslim University, 
Aligarh, (U.P.). 


Trivedi, H. V., Dy. Director of Archaeology and Museum, 
M. P. Government, Bhopal. 


: 

v 

Unvala, Dr. Jamshedji Maneckji, Parsi Students’ Hostel 
i ' 8, Gamadia Colony, Tardeo, Bombay-7. s 
i 


Upadhyay, Prof. Suresh A., Kishore Building, 3rd Floor, 
Opp. Edward Theatre, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay-2. 


Upadhyaya, Dr.  Veeramani, Gorakhpur Universit 
Faa Gorakhpur. ; Me 


: Upadhye, Dr. Adinath Neminath, Rajaram College Kolhapur 


Bombay-4. 


SS 


e 
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Vader, Vishnu Hari, Vakil, Chavat Lane, Belgaum City. 


Vaidya, Principal N. V., Willingdon College, P. O. Sangli, 
Southern Satara, Bombay State. 


Vaidya, Dr. P. L., 204/2, Sadashiv Peth,. Poona-2. 
Vaidyanathan, S., Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Varadachari, Dr. V., Sri Venkateswara Ux Tirupati, 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Varma; Mahesh Chandra, No. 8, Murlinagar, Cantonment 
Road, Lucknow. U.P. t 


Velankar, Hari Damodar, 10/2, Shastri Hall, Bombay-7. 


Velankar, Narayana Hari, Shivaji Chowk, Kalyan, Dist. 
Thana. e 


Velankar, Mrs. Padma Narayan, Do. 


Venkatachalam, V., Professor of Sanskrit, Mogre Building, 
Madhav Nagar, Ujjain, (M. P.) 


Venkataraghavachariar, V.S., Professor of Sanskrit, Viveka- 
nanda College, Madras-4. 


Venkateswaran, Dr. C. S., Annamalai University, P. O° 
Annamalainagar, Chidambaram, Madras State. 


Victor, Miroslav, Ritz Hotel, Mysore City. 
Vijay, N. A., Hindi Institute, Agra. 
Vaudville, Dr. (Miss) Ch., C/o. Deccan College, Poona-6. 


Wanghisiaogeng, Jan, Cheena] Bhavan, Santiniketan, West 
Bengal. 


Warey, G. S., Deccan’ College, Poona-6. 


Wet-Liang, Wu, Chung Win Tannery, 74, South Tangra, ' 
Calcutta. — t 


Yw, Joseph C. Y., Sacred Heart School, 15, Western Street, 
Culcutta-13. CE 


tg 
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c AIOC XXth SESSION 


PROGRAMME 
Friday, 9n1 October 1959— 

8-00 A.M.—Breakfast (vn the Delegates’ Camps). 

8-30 A.M.— Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
(Principal's Room, Krishi Mahavidyalaya) 

9-30 AM.— Delegates are invited by the Orissa’ State 
Council for Child Welfare to attend the 
Foundation stone laying ceremony of the 
School for the Blind in Unit No. III. The 
Foundation stone will be laid by Dr. K. L. 
Shrimali, Union Minister for Education. 


11 A.M. to 1 P. M.—Inaugural ceremony.’ (Conference Hall, 
Krishi Mahavidyalaya). 

1, Reception of Professor Humayun Kabir by 

Dr. H. K. Mahtab, Chairman, Reception | 


7 tc Committee, Dr. P. Parija, Vice-Chairman, | 
/ and B. V. Nath and P. Pradhan, Local | 
Secretaries. |. 
2. Introduction of the General President by | 
Dr. Mahtab to Professor Humayun Kabir. | 
? 3. Introduction of the Sectional Presidents to | 
Prof. Humayun Kabir by the General | 
President. ; 
4.” Procession to the dais: : 
5. Prayer. 
6. Reading of messages by Sri P. Pradhan. 


7. Address of Welcome by Dr, H. K. Mahtab, 
Chairman, Reception Committee. 


8. Inaugural address by Prof. ifs 
Kabir. * 

9. Presidential address by Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

10. Moving of the Condolen 
Dr. V. Raghavan. 

11, Announcements by Dr. V. Raghavan. 

12. Vote of thanks by Sri B, y. Nath, Local 

3 ts Secretary. Ee rod : 


13. National Anthem, 


ce resolution by 


Sot REOS Fe cb err arai QM MR 
: 
3 
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1-00 p.M.—Lunch. 
2-30 P.M. to 3 P.M.—Meeting of the Sectional Presidents. 
(Reading Room, Krishi Mahavidyalaya) 
3 P.M. to 4-30 ».M.—Addresses by Sectional Presidents. 


Reading Room, Krishi Mahavidyalaya. Upstairs Hall, Krishi 
Mahavidyalaya. 
3-00 P.M.—Vedic py Arabic & ‘Persian 
3-30 P.M.— Classical Sanskrit 
4-00 ».M.— Philosophy & Religion Iranian 
4-30 P.M. —Pali and Buddhism Prakrits and Jainism 
5-15 P.M.—Tea (in the Delegates’ Camps). 
6-15 p.m.—Lecture by Bernard Philippe Groslier on 
“New Discoveries and Interpretation of 


Angkor”. (Krishi Mahavidyalaya Hall). 
President—Dr. H. K. Mahtab. , ; t 


7-80 P.M.—Dinner given Dr. H. K. Mahtab, Chief 
Minister, Orissa (State Guest House). 

9-00 p.M.—Cultural entertainment presented by the 
All-India Radio, Cuttack. (Krishi Maha- 
vidyalaya Hall). 


Saturday, 3rd October 1959— 
8-00 A.M.— Breakfast. 
9-00 A.M. to 11-00 A.M.-Addresses by Sectional Presidents (Reading 
Room, Krishi Mahavidyalaya). 
9-30 A.M.—History 
10-00 A.M.—Archaeology 
10-30 A.M.—Cultures of Orissa 
11-00 A.M.—Local languages & Culture 
11-00.4.M. to 12-45 p.M.—Visit to Brahmeswar, Rajarani, Muktes- 
war, Parasurameswar and Lingaraj temples. 


“(Sri Arjun Joshi, Curator, Museum, and 
Tourist Officer to conduct). $ 


11-98 A.M. to 12-45 P.M.-Meeting of the Council of the Conference, 
(Reading Room of Krishi Mahavidyalaya), 


í 


S 
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1-00 p.M.—Lunch (in the Delegates’ Camps). 


9-30 p.M. to 4-30 P.M.-Reading and discussion of papers in 
the different Sections. 


5-30 P.M. to 6-00 P.M.—Tea Party by N. Senapati, 1.0.8. (Retd.), 
: Resident Representative of Tisco for Orissa 
& Madhya Pradesh (State Guest House). 
(Buses will be ready near the Veterinary 
College.) 

6-15 P.M.—Lecture by Sri T. N. Ramachandran on 
“Discoveries at Nagarjunakonda"' (Con- 
ference Hall, Krishi Mahavidyalaya). 
President—Sri Luxmi Prasad Misra, Minis- 
ter for Community Development, Orissa. 


7-30 P.M. to 8-30 P.M.—Dinner (in the Delegates’ Camps). 


9-00 p.M.-Variety show. (Conference Hall of Krishi 


d è 
Mahavidyalaya). 


Sunday, 4th October, 1959— 


8-00 A.M.—Breakfast (in the Delegates’ Camps). 
9-30 A.M. to 11-30 A.m.—Reading of pape 
1-00 p.m.-Lunch (in the Delegates’ Camps). 
| .. 2-30 PM. to 3-30 P.m.-Reading of papers. Meeting of the New 
Executive Committee. : 
3-30 p.m.—Concluding Session (Conference H all). 


4-30 P.M.-Tea by the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 
tate at Khandagiri. 3 


6-15 p.M.-Film show on “Orissan Temple Archi- 
tecture (Conference Hall), 
President—Sri Rajendra Narayan Singh 
Deo, Minister (Finance), Orissa, 

7-30 P.M.—Dinner (in the Delegates’. Camps). 

e s 9-00 P.w.-Sanskrit ^ Drama 

e (Conference Hall). 


TANE toD Cnt WESS 


“Chanakyavijayam ” 
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Monday, 5th October, 1959— 2 
6-30 A.M. to 7-30 A.M.- Breakfast (in the Delegates’ Camps). | 


7-45 A.M.-Departure to Puri. 


11-30 A.M.—Departure for Bhubaneswar. 


1-00 p.m.—Lunch (in the Delegates’ C amps) 


5-00 P.M.—Departure of Delegates. 


N.B.—The food contractor has been instructed to supply food at 
the Delegates’ Camps on payment basis to those members ee 
who would like to stay upto the 6th October 1959. 
Members are requested to avail of this opportunity if they E 
fail to get accommodation in trains on the 5th October. 


Hey 


Te 
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XXth Session 
BHUBANESWAR 


1. 
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9. 

10. 

11. 

12, 

13. 


i 14, 


P. 16. 
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1959 


General President 
Prof. V. V. Mirashi 


Section 
Vedic 
Iranian 
Classical Sanskrit 


Islamic Culture 


Arabic & Persian 


` Pali & Buddhism 


Prakrit & Jainism 
History 
Archaeology 
Indian Lingustics 


Dravidic Studies - 


Philosophy & Religion 


“Technical Sciences and 


Fine Arts 
Cultures of Orissa 
Local languages 


Greater Indian Studies 


President 
Dr. S. S. Bhawe 
Sri J. C. Tarapore 
Dr. G. V. Devasthali 
Sri Dastagir Rashid 

Do 
Dr. V. V. Gokhale 
Dr. B. J. Sandesara 
Dr. M. Rama Rao 
Shri H. V. Trivedi 
Dr. A. M. Ghatage 
Prof. G. J. Somayaji 
Dr. T. R. V. Murti 
Dr. C. B. Gupta 


Dr. H. K. Mahtab 
Pandit Nilakantha Das 


Prof.’ Jean Filliozat 


e ya * 
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| DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF EXHIBITS 
IN THE 


EXHIBITION OF PALM-LEAF MSS., COPPER-PLATES ETC. 
THE ORISSA STATE MUSEUM 
(Exhibited by Sri K. V. Mahapatra, Curator) 


| A—PALM.LEAF MANUSCRIPTS (SANSKRIT) 


| 1. (L/48) Vidagdhamadhava Natakam of Rupa Gosvami, 
| c. 1800 A.D. `~ 

2. (L/47) ` Amarugatakam of Amaruka, c. 1700 A.D. 

3. (R/21) ` Purusottamaksetra Mahatmya, c. 1750 A.D. 

4. (P/25) Bhagavad Gita written on a palm-leaf garland, 
[ c. 1850 A.D. 


5. (P/113) Bhagavad Gita in Telugu script, 1822 A.D. 


6. (L/46) Gitagovinda with Oriya translation in verses 
by Dharanidhara Misra, 1718 A.D. 

7. (L/77) Sahrdayananda Mahakavya of Krsnananda 
Mahapatra, 668 A.D. 

8. (P/17) Visnu Sahasranama on a single palm-leaf, 
c. 1860 A.D. 

9. (P/17a) 7 Do 


10. (B.S./17) Visnu Sahasranama in Bengali script, c. 1800 
A.D. 


11. (B.S. /15) Bhavarthadipika-tika on Bhagavata by Sridhara 
Svami, in Bengali script, c. 1800 A. D, 


12. (V/24)  Kanva-Samhita with Sayanabhasya, 1678 A.D. 
B—ILLUSTRATED PAPER MANUSCRIPTS 


13. (BST) Bhagavata,l0th Skandha, and Bhaktiratnavah | 
in Bengali script, c. 1750 A.D. 


14. ; Simha-vyaghra-parivivecana (Nyaya) by agas D X 
diia, 19th century. ` ` ‘ Ba c 
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C. MANUSCRIPTS ON KUMBHIPATTA | 
(BARK OF THE KUMBHI TREE) | 


16. (B.S./18)  Acararatna by Dvijaratna, in Bengali script, 
c. 1780 A.D. (Tantric Text). - 


16. (B.C./16) Bhagavad Gita, in Bengali script, c. 1780 A.D. 


ILLUSTRATED PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 
(ORIYA): 


1. (O.L./23)  Usavilasa-Kavya by Sisugankara Das, c. 1800 
A.D. 


(O.L./109) ^ Usaharana-Kavya by Sigugankara Das, c. 1850 
A.D. (Same text as No. 1 above). 


r2 


3. (0.L./229) ^ Usavilasa by Sigugankara Das, c. 1850 A.D. 


4. (O.L./69) ^ Artatrana Chautisa by Dinakrsna Das, last 
quarter of the 18th century. 


5. (O.L./70) Artatrana Chautiéa by Dinakrsna Das, last 
' quarter of the 18th century. 


6. (Or.P./78) | Krsnalila and  Ramalilà paintings, received 
5 from G.O. Mss. Library, Madras, c. 1750 A.D. 


7.&8. (O.L./95/96) Na-poi (two copies) by Viprakantha Das, mid- 
18th century. 
9. (O.L./530)  Citrakavyabandhodaya by Upendra Bhaíja, 


the greatest Classical Oriya poet, mid-19th 
century A.D. 


10. (O.L./123)  Citrakavya by Satyavadin, mid-19th century 
A.D. 


11. (O.L./122) Chausathi Ratibandha by King Gopala Bhañja, 
last quarter of 19th century A.D. | 


12, ,(O.L./131) Kandarpa Ratha oriNari Ratha, c. 18th century. 
pels. (OL. E929) Kandarpa Ratha, mid-19th century. x. 


S 14. (O.L. |259) Gopicandana by poet Candanadasa 
* $ — 61700 AD, : 


^ 
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(O.L./385) Rukmiņi Chautiga, c. 1750 A.D. 


(O.L./276) Chhatiga Gupta-gita by Balarama Dasa, mid- 
19th century. 


(O.L./154) 
(O.L./24) Das'avatara Citra. 
(O.L./421) > 


(O.L./151) ^ Bhagavati Thakurani Janana by Vipra Narahari, 
1882 A.D. 


(O.L./422) Mahisamardini - Durga (illustration), — 19th 
century. 


(O.L./423) Nrsimha (illustration), 19th century. 


(O.L./424) Sarasvati on peacock throne (illustration), 19th 
century. 


, Jagannatha Mandir (picture on palm-leaves) 
19th century. 


D. MISCELLANEOUS 
Gopalila on handmade paper, c. 1780 A.D. 
Stylus (for writing on palm-leaves). 
Wooden palm-leaf manuscript cover with carvings. 
Wooden palm-leaf manuscript with ivory cover. 
Ganjapa cards (on palm-leaf). 
Buddhist paintings (paper), 18th century. 
Rajput paintings (20 pieces). QU 


Rajput paintings (113 pieces). ; D 
* 8 
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COPPER PLATE INSCRIPTIONS 


(Exhibited by Dr. S. N. Rajaguru) 


The Early \ 
Eastern Ganga 
(SI. No. 1) 


Imperial, 
Ganga 
(SI. No. 6) 


Sailodbhava 
(Sl. No. 10) 


Bhaja 
(SI. No. 27) 


Vigrahas 
(Sl. No. 24) 


Nandodbhava 
(SI. No. 22) 


Bhaumakara 
(Sl. No. 20) 


Pala 
(Sl. No. 13) 


Svetaka Ganga 
(Sl. No. 47) 


i4 


Spmavamsi 
(SI. No. 45) 


Dharmalingesvar plates of Devendra- 
varman, son of Anantavarman of Ganga 
era 204. (Three copper plates attached to 
a ring with seal). c. 830 A.D. 


Kendupatna plates of Narasimhadeva II of 
Saka 1217 or 1295 A.D. (Six plates with 
ring containing the royal seal). 


Orissa Museum plates of Madhava Varman 
(Three plates with a broken ring contain- 
ing seal). c. 630 A.D. 


Ganjam plates of Ranaka Nettabhafijadeva 
of Bhauma (?) era 198. (Three plates with 
ring containing seal). c. 934 A.D. 


Sumandala plates of the time of Sri Prithivi 
Vigraha of Gupta era 250. (Three plates 
attached to a ring containing a seal). c. 570 
A.D. ; 


Dasapalla plate of Devanandadeva (A 
single plate). c. 900 A.D. 


Baud plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi of 


Bhauma era 158. (A single plate with seal). 
c. 900 A.D. 


Irda plate of Nayapaladeva, (a single 
plate with seal). 
Ganjam plates of Jayavarmadeva (Conte) 
of the time of Unmattakesari (Bhauma). 
(Three plates with ring). c. 750 A.D. 
Patna Museum plates of Maha 

t abhavagupta. 
(Three plates attached to a ri ining 
seal). c, 950 A.D. aoe 
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11. Bhauma Caurasi plates of Sivakaradeva (A single 
SI. No. 46) plate joined at the centre). c. 800 A.D. (?) 
12. (Sl. No. 50) An Oriya copper plate from Gunpur. (A 


single plate). c. 1700 A.D. 


13. (Sl. No. 35-B) An Oriya plate of the time of Mukundadeva 
from Khallikote. c. 1650 A.D. 


14. (SL No. 18) A Telugu copper plate of Pedda Baliyara- 
sing found at Sodaka of Ganjam district, 
c. 1700 A.D. 


THE JAGANNATH HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAGHUNANDAN 
, LIBRARY, PURI 


(E xhibited by Pt. s. Ratha Sharma) 


(The Jagannath Historical Research Society has collected 
many ancient. copper-plates, estampages of stone inscriptions, 
coins and unpublished palm-leaf manuscripts aiming at a complete 
history of the Jagannath Temple, Puri. Alongside it has also 
collected many materials in connection. with the fine arts of ancient 
as well as modern Orissa. Some of then are exhibited here). 


A. PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 
1. Abbinayacandrika by Mahesvara Mahapatra. 


(In this work a vivid description of the different poses of the 
Udra dance styles, like Mudra, Karana, Bhangi, Bhaia and Bola 


(Ukuta) has been given with illustrations): 


'2. Narapatijayacarya: 


(In this manuscript many astronomical points have been. 
dealt with. There are also given pictures of chariots and cows 
and caturasra figures). 


x 


3. Sphutadarpanam by Mukundacarya. 


(This work contains illustrative pictures of the different 
astronomical phenomena like solar and lunar eclipses). .— - 5 


YA 


: 5 nS S 
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4. Silpaprakasa by Ramacandra Mahapiatra. 

(The author has dealt with architectural measurements of the 
Kalinga School of architecture, viz. Mapa, Tala, Mana etc. in 
pictures). 

6. Mahapurusavibhuti by Padmapadacarya. 

(The description of Lord Jagannatha, especially the theory of 
his vaidantika-mirti). 

6. Sacitra Vaidehigavilasa by Upendra Bhafija. 


7. Saudars‘ani Vamadeva Samhita and Jagannatha Purana. 
(The importance of the Purusottama-ksetra has been dealt 
with in this work.) (Grantha script). ! 


8. Maüjumedha Cauti£a : / 
(Oriya work, deserving notice). 
9. Rasacandrika by Sricarana Dasa. 


(The entire work is written on a single leaf in Oriya characters). 


10. Gitagovinda of Jayadeva and Rasapaficadhyayi. 
(Both the works written on four palm leaves). 


B. ILLUSTRATED PAPER MANUSCRIPTS 


1; Paficatantra, the Bhagavad Gita and some other allied 
works with a few pictures in the Mughal style. | 


2. Naradiya Paficaratra. 


(The relation of Lord Jagannatha with the Paficaratri 
Worship has been justified here) pror 


3. Kiratarjuniya Mahakavya including Kiratabhagya. 


4. The Jagannathavallabhe Nataka by Ray Ramananda 


(Contains painted pictures of Sri C 


Rai Ramananda). aitanya Mahaprabhu and 


b. Commentary on Sahit 


yadarpana b i Sarva- 
bhauma. (Bengali characters). Ae hana 


T 
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6. Yantra Chintamani by Godavara Rajguru. 
(Illustrations of various yantras). 
| ieri Daga-Mahavidya-Tantra including yantras. 
8. Hanumannataka (Gurumukhi script). 
9. Nyaya-granthamala (Nyaya books of different authors), 


10. Sarasvatiya-Citragrantha. 
(On architecture). 


C. ILLUSTRATED PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 
1. Carved picture of the Konarak temple by Sri Gadadhar 
Maharana. 


(A Ms. containing descriptions of the measurements of each 
| part of the temple. It belongs to the 4th Anka of Purusottama- 
f deva of Khurda.) 


j 2. Radha and her Sakhimandali. 


(The Rasapancadhyayi has been beautifully presented in the 
shape of a Mandapa. The style of the writing and drawing 
is worth notice). 

3. Sri Krana and Radha. 


(A scene from the Gitagovinda has been presented in the 
design of a Mandapa with the figures of Krsna and Radha inside). 


4. A portion of the text of Usaparinaya by Lokanath Dasa 
with illustrations. 


5. The painting of Ramabhiseka. 
6. Illustrations of Virayudha Vadha and Indrajit Vadha, 


7. Text of the 10th Skandha of the Bhagavata with 
illustrations. 


8. Picture of Ramakandarpa Ratha. 


9. Interesting pictures of Rathabandha, Navabandha and 
Gajabandha. > 


10. Beautiful pictures of the marriage of Candrabhanu and 
Lavanyavati. (Hero and heroine of the work Lavanyavati by x 
Upendrabhatij). ; 


* 
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11. Pictures of important scenes from the Kaficivijaya | 
(on Gajapati Purusottamadeva's expedition to Kasci by Bana | 
Dasa and the Sanskrit text of Godavara Misra on the subject.) | 
(The ivory Patta of this book is worth seeing. Date of i- 
the picture 1793 A.D. 


12. Pictures of the Raginis of Ranga Malika by Sri Hala- 
yudha Migra, of the Viraja Mandala and Oriya raginis like 
Sarimana, Pahaparcha, Kalahansakedara etc. 

' (This is one of the best example of the Ragini Citras on palm- | 


leaf—Date 1726 A.D.) 


13. Srikrsna Tandava Stotram. 
(Written on a bamboo leaf.) : | 


14. Daéavataracitra. | 
(Orissan coloured painting) 


15. Several other pictures, Krsna Kandarpa Ratha, 
Jagannath etc. 


D. PATTA PAINTINGS 


(PAINTING ON WOODEN COVERS OF MANUSCRIPTS) 


Ksetramahatmya (Anantasayanam). Karikadarpana, Rama- 
bhiseka, Sri Jagannatha Deva, Marriage of Candrabhanu and 
Visnu Avatar. 


E. HAND COPIES 
1. Saudhikagama. 


r 


2. Details of the ten types of the temples of Kalin 


including their pictures. - ga style 


3. Kandarpagafja: Pictures of differe ic 
t 
_ (bandhas) according to Kama S'astra. p o epe 
F. COINS — 
1! Copper coins with t : 
: uu pp he figures of the elephant, Garuda and 
- 2. “Gold Ramabhiseka coin of Ramachandra D 


(end of 16th century A.D.) eva Gajapati, 
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The Utkal University Library Manuscripts Section 
(Exhibited by Pt. U. Kar) ; 
A. SANSKRIT PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPTS 


1. Bhaktivaibhava Natakam by Kavi Dindima Vahinipati 
Jivacarya. ; 


Silpagastram. 


So 


Abhinava venisarhara including 16 kinds of small plays by 
Murari Migra and others. 


Nityacarapradipa by Narasirha Vajapeyi. 
Visvaprakaga-Koga by Mahesvara. 
Vidagdhamadhava by Rupa Gosvamin. 
A£va Sastram by Salihotra. : 

_ Sahityadarpana-Tika by Mahesvara. 


pe we a 


Sahityaratnakara by Candragekhara. 

10. Gitagovinda-Tika by Purugottama Migra (S'aka 1669). 
11. Stitrasara-Vyakarana by Ramacandra Miéra. 

12. Sülapani (Vaidya Sastram). 


13. Tantrasara by Krsnananda with illustrations. 


B. ORIYA MANUSCRIPTS (MOSTLY ILLUSTRATED) 
1. Usabhilasa by Sigugankara (illustrated), 
2. Dasapoi by Upendra Bhagj (illustrated). 
3. Dagavatara (Photo). 
4. Citrakavyabandhodaya by Upendra Bhafij (illustrated), 


C. SANSKRIT WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Oriya Encyclopaedia Section, Utkal University 


(Exhibited by Pt. B. Acharya) 
ILLUSTRATED PALM-LEAF MSS. - SANSKRIT - 
1. Murtipragna, (Dated Samvat 1894=A.D. 1838.) vr 
ORIYA ` ; : N pate B 


^ 


1. Citrakavyabandhodaya by Upendra Bhafj. a x E 
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Collection of Shri Bansidhar Mohanty | 


Lecturer in Oriya, Baxi Jagabandhu | 
Bidyadhar College, Bhubaneswar A 


1. Orissan Temple designs on a palmleaf manuscript | 
(c. 18 century A.D.) 


2. Gitagovinda—illustrated (17th century A.D.) 


3. Sri Caitanyacaritamrta—illustrated on wooden board. 
The text is in Bengali script, early 18th century A.D. 


4. Dasapoi by Yuga Bhafija with illustrations, 18th century 
^ AD. 


5. Citrakavyabandhodaya by Upendra Bhafj, 18th century | 
A.D. [ 


6. Manuscript of Oriya Bhagavata by Jagannath Das depicting 
Oriya calligraphy, early 19th century A.D. 


7. A portrait of Lala Harivams'a- Roy, Mahratta Dewan of 
Orissa, 18th century A.D. 


—— > 


The Orissa Sahitya Akademi 
(Exhibited by Sri G. K. Brahmam, S ecretary) 


1. Dasagriva vadha by Markandeya Misra, a poet of Orissa | 
in the 16th century. 


2. Natyamanorama on the science of the music by Raghunath 
Rath of Orissa, the 1st quarter of the 18th century. 


3 Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Kavya) 
preserved -in the Orissa Museum (Manuscript Section) 


; complied by Sri Kedarnath Mahapatra, Curator of the 
* Orissa State Museum. 
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Collection of Dr. K. B. Tripathi 


Post-graduate Professor, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
(Utkal University) (Nos. 1 to 13 are photostat copies) 


Oriya Inscription of Anantavarmadeva dated S'aka 973 = 
1051 A.D. found at Urjam in Taluk and District Chicacole. 
Script—Predominantly Proto-Oriya (Proto Bengal of 
Buhler). 


The Bhubaneswar Lingaraj Temple Sanskrit inscription 
1170 A.D. Script—Proto-Oriya. 


The Bhubaneswar Oriya-Tamil stone inscription dated 
Samvat 22nd of Vira Narasiriha Deva of the Imperial 
Ganga dynasty. Script—Proto-Oriya. 


The Sanskrit Copper-plate inscription of Narasinga Deva II 
of the Imperial Ganga Dynasty dated Saka era 1217=1295 
A.D. discovered at Kendupatna. Dist. Cuttack. Script— 
Proto-Oriya. It contains several colloquial Oriya words. 


The undated Oriya Inscription of Konarak Temple. 
Script—Early Oriya. 


The Oriya Inscription of the Kaliyuga era 4477=A.D, 
1376 A.D. and of the 29th Anka year of Bhanudeva of 
the Imperial Ganga Monarch. Script—Early Oriya. 


The Oriya portion of the Trilingual inscription of the 
Siryavamsi Emperor Kapile$vara Deva dated in his 28th 
Anka year=1458 A.D. Discovered at Bapatla, District— 
Guntur. Script—-Early Oriya. 


The Puri Jagannath Temple inscription of the 35th Arika 
year of Suryavarhs'i Emperor Kapilesvara Deva dated 1464 
A.D. Script—Early Oriya. 


The undated Oriya stone inscription discovered at Konda- 
vidu District, Krishna, in a ruined temple. Paleographi- 
cally it is assignable to the 15th century. Script—Early 
Oriya. 


The Oriya inscription, found at the Kurmésvar Temple, 
Shrikurma, District Chicacole, dated Samvat 1459 — A.D. 
1403. Script—Nagari. 
* 9 3 
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11. The Oriya inscription of the reign of emperor Govindadeva 
found at Laksminarayana Temple, Simhacalam District 
near Waltair. Script—Approaching modern Oriya. 


j : 12. Table of development of (North Indian) alphabets. 


13. Paleography of early Oriya inscriptions (from the printed 
portion of. Dr. K. B. Tripathi's thesis for the Ph.D. degree, 
London University). 


14. Catalogue of the Bengali and Assamese manuscripts in the 
Commonwealth Relations Office Library, London, 1924. 


15. Catalogue of Oriya manuscripts in the Commonwealth 
Relations Office Library, London. 


Collection of Prof P. Pradhan "d 
Post-graduate Department of Sanskrit, Uthal University 


1. Photographic print of Abhidharmakosa-Bhasya of Vasu- 
bandhu. 


2. Photographic print of Abhidharmasamuccaya-Bhasya of 
Sthiramati. 


3. Photographic print of Abhidharmakosa-karika containing 
some portion of the Koga-Bhasya. é 
í 


4. Chaurasi cakra by Acyutananda Das (Illustrated). 


5. Duos Sutra, a Chinese manuscript written with golden 
ink. 


6. Tantric Mandala Tibetan banner. 


EE 


_ Rashtrabhasha Prachara Sabha, Cuttack 
Works relating to Orissa in Hindi:— : | 
1. Rashtrabhasha Rajata-jayanti-grantha. | 


ae Rashtrabhasha Patra—Sahityika Visheshanka (Sketching 
. the life and works of modern Oriya writers). 


: Prajatantra Publication Branch, Cuttack 
L Two volumes of History of Orissa by Dr. H. K. Mahtab 
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LIST OF PAPERS SUBMITTED 


(* Papers printed in full in Vol. II of the Proceedings are 
indicated. by an asterisk) 


SECTION I: Vedic 


Support for the Arctic Home theory from the latest (1958) 
findings of science—Dr. V. M. Apte, Bombay. 


Migration of the Vedic Aryans from the Arctic home Vi H. 
Vader, Belgaum. 


Towards a new text-critical edition of the Rgveda: The 
Rgveda Samhita as a palimpsest—The Rev. Dr. A. Esteller, 
Bombay. - ; 


*Ria and Satya in the Rgveda—Prof. H. D. Velankar, Bombey. 


Visnu as Aditya (in the Vedic literature)—Dr. N. J. Shende, 
Bombay. 


* Prajapati-legends from the Satapatha Brhamana—Dr. H. R.. 
Karnik, Bombay. 


Soma in the poetic setting—Dr. B. H. Kapadia, Vallabh 
. Vidyanagar. 


Vedic yatumavant—Dr. M. A. Mehendale, Poona. 


The word dh in the Rgveda—Suresh A. Upadhyaya, 
Bombay. 


A tentative interpretation of RV I. 143.3—S. G. Kantawala, 
Baroda. ; 


Buddha Saumia (A study of Rgveda X. 101)—M. R. Janbu 
nathan, Bombay. 


Gayatri from Samhita to Grhyasutras—Krishna Lal, New | 
Delhi. 


Are lunar. mansions mentioned in the Rgveda ?—V. H. Valier, d 


Belgaum. : 
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, 14. 


| 16. 


20. 
pH 21. 
* 22. 


28. 


29. 


15. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


: 293. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


Rohini-dakata-bheda : Is it referred to in the Rgveda? — 
- V. H. Vader. ; 


Were the nebulae, star clusters etc. known to the Vedic 
Aryans during the Vedic age? Yes.—V. H. Vader. 


The Daksayajfia and the birth of the planet Mars (Angaraka) 
—V. H. Vader. 


Was star Canopus (Agastya) observed by the ancient Vedic 
Aryans while they lived in the circumpolar regions ? Or the 
legend of Agastya and Lopamudra—V. H. Vader. 


Mrtasafijivani-vidya or the legend of Sukracarya — V. H. 
Vader. 


Skambha hymns of the Atharva Veda (X. 7, 8)—Dr. Miss . 


E. A. Solomon, Ahmedabad. 
"Atharvanic Soma— Dr. Gajanan M. Patil, Bombay. 
Symbolism in Atharvanic literature—B. R. Modak, Hubli. 


The Angirasas in the Vedic and the post-Vedic literature 
—Dr. V. G. Rahurkar, Poona. 


Prajapati in the Taittiriya Brahmana — Dr. G. H. Godbole 
Bombay. : 


The conception of Mantra-devata (An exegesis and an 
exposition)—Dr. G. K. Bhat, Kolhapur. 


Yaska and Vedapauruseyatva—V. S. Bhandari, Ahmedabad. 


*The basis of astrology in the Vedic literature—V. V 
Bhide, Poona. E 


The: validity of the commentaries of Uvata and Mahidhara 


on VS from the philological stand-point—Dr 
Misra, Calcutta, poin Dr Satya Swarup 


The Pitrmedha Sutra of Bharadvaja Uts-a 


B : -vis Apast 
- Satyasadha Hiranyakefin—C. G. Kash Beebe And 


ikar, Poona, 


The chronological position of the th | 
; I ree Atharvana texts— 
; Gopatha Brahmana, Vaitana Sutra and .Kausika Satra— 
Durgamohan Bhattacharya; Calcutta, 7 
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Apropos of RV 8.24.30 (c-d)—J. C. Heesterman, Poona. 
Suparna in the Rgveda—M. D. Balasubrahmanyam, Poona. - 


A peculiar cult of the Rgvedic culture—Natawara Jha, 
Darbhanga. 


Gotra and the early existence of exogamy— Krishna Chandra 
Misra, Darbhanga. 


A few sacrifidial hymns in the Rgveda—K. R. Potdar, 
Aurangabad. 


Rgveda—P. S. Sastri, Saugar. 


*Ksema in the Rgveda—Dr. C. S. Venkatesvaran, Anna- 
malaingar. 


SECTION II: Iranian 


*Interpretation of some Pahlavi and. Pazand words and 
passages—M. F. Kanga, Bombay. 


Iranian law of succession—Dr. Barjor D. J. Daboo. 


Comparative study of ancient Iranian and Indian philosophy 
—M. L. Roy Chaudhuri, Calcutta. 


“How the Avesta letter th, Sanskrit tha, Greek theta, is 
transmitted in Pahlavi and Persian languages (in whose 
alphabet th (tha), Gr. theta does not exist) into t, h, c— 
D. D. Kapadia, Poona. 


*Iranian Notes—J. M. Unwala, Bombay. 


*On the origin and tradition of the Avestan yenhehatan 
prayer—Hanns-Peter Schmidt, Poona. ^ 


SECTION HI: Classical Sanskrit 


Krauficavadha in Dhvanyaloka and Kavyamimamsa—G. H. 
Bhatt, Baroda. 


The characterization of Hantiman (A bird’s eye-view of its 
evolution)—Rev. C. Bulcke, Ranchi. 


^ 


Textual peculiarities of a Sarada manuscript of the M. atsya 
Purana— Anand Swarup Gupta, Banaras. 
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ixx 
4. Some interesting features of Candi in Markandeya Purana— 
Ramprasad Majumdar. 
5, An unique two-khanda version of the Matsya Purana— i 


Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras. 
6. Lingapuranasya kalanirnayah—Vinayaka Sarma Paranjpe, | 
Poona. | 


Agni Purana— A. study in the decorative’ style and alankaras 
—S. N. Gajendragadkar, Bombay. 


| ; 8. Bana's tribute to Bhasa—Dr. G. K. Bhat, Kolhapur. 


9. Mrcchakatika-Carudatta-natakayoh paurvaparyam — S. B. 
Varnekar, Nagpur. 


10. Hindu iconography and the problem of the Bhasa plays— 1 
C. R. Devadhar, Poona. | 


11. A probable Malayalam word in Bhasa and the doubtfu 
authenticity of the Abhisekanataka as a play of Bhasa — | 
Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Madras. E | 


12. The repudiation of Sakuntala and Dubhsanta's dilemma — | 
Dr. G. K. Bhat, Kolhapur. | 


13. Subhadradhanafjaya episode and Sanskrit dramatists — 
Kumari G. Ratnam, Tirupapuliyur. | 


14. Sarkuka: A Buddhist logician—Prem Swarup Gupta, | 
Aligarh. : | 


15. Style and diction of Ksemigvara’s Candakaugika—Dr. Mrs. | 
Sibani Das Gupta, Calcutta. 


16. About the meaning ofa verse of Kalidasa—E. R. Sreekrishna | 
Sarma, Tirupati. 


17. The location of the Ramagiri of Kalidasa’s Meghadita— 
Vaman Krishna Paranjpe, Poona. 


18. Extra verses in the Tondon and Adyar manuscripts of the 
Janaliharana—C. R. Swaminathan, Madras, 


^ 


i 

i 

19. On the interpretation of a passage in the H ; f 
 Asoke Chatterjee Shastri, Calcutta. ; RET : d i 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
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The utpreksas of Banabhatta—Dr. Kumari G. V. Davane, 
Bombay. ; 


Further studies on Mayura's | Suryasataka —N. Venkata Rao, 
Madras. 


Mayiura-dandaka—N. Venkata Rao, Madras. 


The date of Subandhu—T. G. Mainker, Poona. 


The text of Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara—Dr. V. Raghavan, ' 


Madras. 


Antiquity, authorship and extent of the M ahimnah stotra— 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, Calcutta. 


The earliest quotations from the Natsadhiyacaritam—Dr. 
A. N. Jani, Baroda. 


A study in the unknown and little-known works of Viíva- 
natha Kaviraja—Banamali Rath, Darbhanga. 


*Some further light on Tailanga Vrajanatha—E. V. Vira- - 


raghvacharya, Hyderabad. 


Sambasiva alas Accan Diksita—Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, 
Madras. 


Percept-like experience in Bhavika—R. C. Dwivedi, Lucknow. : 


Sanskrit rhetoricians on poetic conventions—V. M. Kulkarni, 
Ahmedabad. 


Jagannatha's view of creative imagination—S. Ramachandra 
Rao, Mysore. m 


.Sanskrit dramaturgists on the use of language in drama—Dr. 


J. K. Balbir, Nainital. 


The Daéarüfa and the Avaloka: The problems of ‘omission 
and additions of passages therein—Kumari T. K. Kanfalam, 
“Madras. 7 


-*A note on the dramatic technique Garbhanka—Kali Kumar 


Datta, Calcutta, 
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The comic and the romantic in Sanskrit dramas (with special 
reference to Bhasa, Kalidasa, Harsa and Bhavabhuti)— 
Sarbeswar Das, Puri. . 


History of the figure of speech parinama — S. S. Janaki, 
Madras. 


The mystic significance of letters and their application in 
poetry found in some later works on poetics—D. C. Saras- 
vati, Madras. 


The conception of the fivefold Sabdanaucitya in earlier gram- 
marians—Trilokanatha Jha, Darbhanga. 


Panini and the earlier grammarians — P. Gopalakrishna- 
murthy, Siddipet. 


Samhsiplasariya Prakrtapada-tika by Narayana Vidyavinoda, 
not a commentary on Kramadiévara's Prakrt grammar— 
. Satya Ranjan Bannerjee, Calcutta. (Transferred to section 
vil: Prakrts and Jainism). 


Discussion on a reading in the Siddhantakaumudi — G. B. 
Palsule, Poona. 
Udaharana literature in Sanskrit—N. Venkata Rao, Madras. 


Food and drink in mediaeval Bengal as gathered from the 


works of Ballalasena and Govindananda —- Bhabatosh 
Bhattacharya, Bhatpara. 


of nyasa by 
glish jurisprudence — A, S. 


The extraordinary development of the law 
Bharata: A parallel in En 
Nataraja Ayyar, Allahabad. 


Sankaranarayana S4stri, a protege of the Zamorin of Calicut— 


K. V. Sarma, Madras. 
The sages in Valmiki—B, N. Chobe, Hyderabad, 


A. critical study of Abhinava, ? 
alic gupte's Dhvanyaloka ue 
«Dr. J. Tilakasiri, Peradeniya, Ceylon. d QUO 


Essential features of the figure * Reminiscence / 


reviewed—Mangalpati Jha, Darbhanga, ze 
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Appayya Diksita and Jagannatha-D. G. Joshi, Ahmednagar. 


Abhinavagupta - krta - locana - samiksa—J. Sobhakant Jha, 
Darbhanga. 


Lanka as described in Valmiki’s Ramayana—M. V. Kibe, 
Indore. 


Some concepts in dramarurgy—Dinesh Mishra, Darbhanga. 
Uttarakanda of Valmiki Ramayana—A. D. Pusalker, Poona. 
Studies in Ramayana prepositions—Dr. Satyavrat, Delhi. 
Visavrksa: Its identification— V. Venkatachalam, Ujjain. ' 


*The Authorship of the Mycchakatika—Jagannath, Chandi- 
garh. 


*A Note on Ghatakarpara and the Meghadata-Ch. Vaudville, 
Paris. 
SECTION IV: Islamic Cultures 


*Footprints of Islam in Cuttack—Shahabuddin Md. Gani, 
Cuttack. 


The social and political ideas of Sayyid Ali Hamdani — 
Mohibbul Hasan, Aligarh. 


Sufism—Mrs. S. Basu, Banaras. 


"*Authentic recitiors of Quran in Berar—Mirza Bismillàh Beg, 


Hyderabad. 


SECTION V: Arabic and Persian 


Persian translations of some Sanskrit works during the Muslim 
rule in India—N. S. Gorekar, Bombay. : 


Talib-i-Amuli: His life and poetry — Dr. S. A. H. Abidi, 
Delhi. : ^ 


Marghubul Qulab—Dr. Nazir Ahmed, Aligarh. - : 


^ A. 


An important manuscript of Sururi' Majma-ul-Furs—Dr. 
Nazir Ahmed, Aligarh. 
* 10 
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5. *Nazim of Tabriz, the author of the Nazmi-i-Guzida—Dr. 
Nazir Ahmed, Aligarh. | 


6. *Persian literature in Tamilnad during 18th and 19th cen- 
turies—Muhammad Yousuf Kokan Umri, Madras. | 


7. Old Urdu poetry: (Rekhia) of Azeemabad—Dr. Syed Moham- 
mad Hasnain, Gaya. 


,8. Imprint of Shaykh ‘Iraquion Maulana Jami’s poetry—Yog 
Dhyan Ahuja, Delhi. | 


9. *Newly discovered Persian works of a Panjabi poet — 
Harnam Singh Shan, Chandigarh. 


10. *Moulana Ruknud-din Sain Al-Harvi: His life and works— 
Dr. Syed Hasan, Patna. 


SECTION VI: Pali and Buddhism 


1. *A critique of the antitheistic position of the Buddhist — | 
Gopikamohan Bhattacharya, Calcutta. 


2. Vedic sources of some Buddhist beliefs — Dr. P. V. Bapat, 
Delhi. 


3. On the Chinese translation of the Avatamsaka Sutra origin- 
ally from Udra— Jan Yun-hua, Santiniketan. 


4. Fresh light on the history of the Saila schools of Buddhism 
— Ajay Mitra Shastri, Nagapur. 

. B : | 

5. *Bhumis in Mahayana Buddhism — Dr. Anukul Chandra | 

Banerjee, Calcutta. 


6. Some new light on the religious and social conditions of 


Bihar during the 13th century A.D. — | 
Pme: g y Dr. A. S. Altekar, 


7. The Buddhist psychology and its relation to natural science i 
— Dr. Saradindu Haldar, Muzaffarpur. j 


8. Buddhism in modern eye — H. M. Bhattacharyya, Calcutta. 


9. *Acarasangraha-tika of Jayaraksita — Sanghasena, Delhi. í 


10. *A comparative study of the Amanasikaradhara of Advaya- 


= _vajra from Sanskrit and Tibetan materials — Suniti 
= t 
Pathak, Santiniketan. uniti Kumar 
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SECTION VII: Prakrits and Jainism 


A reference to Bhagavan Tirthavit or Jaina Tirthankara in 
the Mahabharata — Upendraray J. Sandesara, Ahmedabad. 


Cultural study of the Aupapatika Sūtra, a Jaina canonical 
text — Agarchand Nahata, Bikaner. 


Important Cürnis on Jaina canonical works — Bhavarlal 
Nahata, Bikaner. 


Some parallel thoughts of Jaina Anupreksas — Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, Kolhapur. 


Lord Mahavira's Anudharmika conduct — Dalsukh Malva- 
niya, Banaras. pg 


*Cultural gleanings from  Hemacandra's Trisastisalaka- 
purusacarita I. i — J. P. Thaker, Baroda. 


The language of Samaradityasamksepa of Pradyumnacarya — 
Dr. E. D. Kulkarni, Poona. (Transferred to Section x: 
Indian Linguistics). 


“Some works on the folk-tale of Paficadandachatra by the 
Jaina authors — S. D. Parekh, Baroda. . 


Metres of Svayambhu's Ritthanemicariya- Dr. H.C. Bhayani, 
Bombay. 

Palm-leaf manuscripts from Shri Mohanlalji Jaina Jana 
Bhandar, Surat — Agarchand Nahata, Bikaner. 

The concept of Dharmacakra in Jainism — M. S. Ranadive, 
Lasalgaon. 

*Introduction of Sasanadevatas in Jaina worship-U.P. Shah, 
Baroda. 

Anandaghana, A mystic Jaina saint of Gujarat— Yogendra 
J. Tripathi, Baroda. 

A fragmentary Jain inscription from Telangpur, District 
Surat—Dr. R. N. Mehta, Baroda. : 5 


*Tarkabhasavarttika of Subhavijaya Gani (17th cent. A.D.)— 
Jitendra S. Jetly, Ahmedabad. 


> 
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Samksiptasariya-Prakrtapada-tika by Narayana Vidyavinoda, 
not a commentary on Kramadisvara’s Prakrt grammar— 
Satyaranjan Banerjee, Calcutta. 


Desinamamala of Acarya Hemacandra —Muniraja Sri Punya- 
vijayaji, Ahmadabad. 


SECTION VIII: | History 


/ 
Chronological distance between Rama and Krsna—D. R. 
Mankad, Aliabada, Halar. 


Canakya : A study—Dr. H. R. Mishra, Chhatarpur. 


Salaries and allowances in the Arthasastva of Kautalya— 
G. Harihara Sastri, Madras. 


Causes for the decay of republican tradition in ancient 
India—C. V. Ramachandra Rao, Nellore. > 


* Jisnugupta of Nepal—Radhakrishna Choudhury, Begusarai, 
Bihar. 


*History of Bayana—Dr. K. C. Jain, Ajmer. 


The northern expedition of Indra III—V.B. Mishra, Gauhati. 


Jahangir : A lover of nature and art—Dr. S. A. H. Abidi, 
Delhi. 


*The geneology of the Sangama dynasty (The early part)— 
Miss P. Jhansi Lakshmi, Hyderabad. 


*The Orissa Rebellion of 1741 — Bhabani Charan Ray, 
Cuttack. 


*The early history of Kanyakumari—Dr. K, K. Plllay 
Madras. j ; 


*Early history and origin of Nayativrpa- siya rasad D 
as 
Gupta, Calcutta. : 


French author of a Marathi Purana : Fr. Etienne- 


de-la Croi 
—A. K. Priolkar, Bombay. * i 


The mode of guerilla warfare and its origin—S. R. Phadke 
Poona. i 


A note ‘on the social Philosophy of Manu—S, R. Sharma 
Jabalpur. Pd. 


—— 


OS 


wo 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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SECTION IX: Archaeology 


Palaeolithic studies of the Chambal valley and the. Hills, 
Goregaon, Bombay—V. S. Wakankar, Ujjain. 


Primitive rock-shelters with paintings in Chhatarpur district 
—Dr. H. V. Trivedi, Bhopal. : 


Antiquity of rock-shelter-paintings in India — V. S, Wakan- 
kar, Ujjain. 


Panagara: A prolific archaeological site—Baijnath Sharma, 
Bhopal. 


Sitapuri: A new archaeological site— V, B, Billore, Bhopal. 


Some *words in Asoka's inscriptions — Dr. Amulyachandra 
Sen, Delhi. ; : 


Label inscriptions at Tiruchirapalli—Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, j 
Madras. EY 


Mahudi copper-plate of King Bhoja of Dhara dated 1074— 
V. S. Wakankar, Ujjam. ' 


Mallar plates of Pravararaja, year 3 — Balchandra Jain, | 
Raipur. : 


a 


History and documents of Baikathpur Temple—Brahmadeva Fae 
Prasad Ambashthya, Patna. SE 


Kacch plates of Jayasimha-Marngalarasa (Saka year 653)— 
H. G. Shastri, Ahmedabad. : 


The Gods of Nagarjunakonda — T. N. Ramachandran 
Madras: : | $ 


*Typological and functional changes in the lower p 
“industries of the Deccan—K. D. Banerjee, Poona, — 


A unique bronze Nataraja from Trangu 


"eee 


xxviii 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


r2 
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Some new images from Mandsaur district— Y. Bhargava, 
Indore. 


Buddha - An incarnation of Visnu—Dr. Priyabala Shah, 
Baroda. (Transferred to Section xiu: Technical Sciences 


and Fine Arts). 
Notes on Indo-Muslim epigraphy-Ganesh Hari Khare, Poona. 


&Studies in Temple super-structure in early mediaeval 
Telengana—M. Radhakrishna Sarma, Hyderabad. 


*A note on Trisülapurusa or represensation of the Trident in 
` human form—Dr. N. P. Joshi, Varanasi. 


*A coin of Angaraja from Kausambi—Dr. K.Q. Bajpai, 
Sagar. $ * 
*Three interesting Copper coins form Vidiéa — Dr. K. D. 
Bajpai, Sagar. 
SECTION x: Indian Linguistics 


Direct influence of the Vedic language on some vernaculars 
of India—Dr. H. Vedanta Sastri, Darbhanga. 


On some words and their meanings—Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Madras. 


Case-morphemes in Sanskrit nominal declension—Dr. Gajanan 
M. Patil, Bombay. : 


Aphaeresis in Pali- Madhusudan Mallik, Santiniketan. 
A note on the Prakrt passive—Dr. S. N. Ghosal, Calcutta, 


Allative verb-compounds in standard colloquial Bengali 
(A morphosenic study)—Dwijendranath Basu, Calcutta. 


*Gujarati loan words in Jfanesvari—Dr. Gajanan M. Patil 
Bombay. i 


Origin of the Indian alphabets in the Vedic literature—K. R. 
Paranjpe, Belgaum. 


A comparative study of Hindi and Tamil Scripts—Dr. S 
Shankar Raju Naidu, Madras. 
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The phonetic international (Roman) Script corresponding 
with the Devanagari script for use as a common world- 
script for all languages—Lakshmikant Mahadeo Chakradeo 
and Wishnu Lakshman Chakradeo, Bombay. 


The derivation of *Mayüra'-Dr. Aryendra Sharma, Hyderabad. 
Bhatri dialect —Bhalchandra Telang, Aurangabad. 


*The nature of old Malayalam as gleaned frotn the first 
chapter of Lilatilakam—Dr. A. C. Sekhar, Delhi. 


Integration of language patterns in India-Dr. S. K. Chatterji, 
Calcutta. : 


*The language of Samaraditya Samksepa of Pradyumna Saüri- 
Dr. E. D. Kulkarni, Poona. 


SECTION XI: Dravidic Studies 
Melody in Tamil hymns—A. Gnanaratnam, Hyderabad. 
The Tamil Devaram lyrics—P. M. Sundaram, Hyderabad. 


*Middle Indo-Aryan loan-words in modern Tamil—S. Vaidya- 
nathan, Poona. 


“Some family-names in Tuluva—M. M. Bhat, Madras. 

Maggeya Mayideva—S. S. Malwad, Dharwar. 

Dravidic studies—K. V. N. Appa Rao, Waltair. 

Humour in Tikkana—V. L. Narayana Sastri, Madras. 

*The Pluta in Tamil—T. P. Meenakshisundaran, Annamalai- : 
nagar. 

The Kuis and their culture—Dr. A. C. Seklia?, Delhi, 


*Some idioms and proverbs based on the Ramayana in the 
Telugu language— P. Gopalakrishna Murty, Siddipet. 


SECTION XII: Philosophy and Religion pum 
«A lost work of Prasastapada — Vasudeva Jha, Darbhanga., 


A note on the Mangalavada of the Nyaya-vaisesika schools— 
Dr. V. Varadachari, Tirupati. 


æ 
pi , 
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3. Nyayadargane  právadukacarca — Kishoranatha Jha, 
Darbhanga. 
4. Bhamaha's Nyayanirnaya—Suresh J. Dave, Ahmedabad. 
5. A Note on the main significance-of Khandana-khanda-khadya 
—Shrinath S. Hasurkar, Jabalpur. 
6. Some witticisms of Jayantabhatta — Dr. H. G. Narahari, 
Poona. i 
7. Viévarupa, the Naiyayika—Anantalal Thakur, Darbhanga. 
8. Bhatta  Vadindra, the Vaigesika — Anantalal Thakur, 
Darbhanga. 
9. Kapila and Isvarakrsna—C. T. Kenghe, Sholapur. 
10. Observations on some Sankhya doctrines in the Srimad 
Bhagavata—Dr. Bratindra Kumar Sengupta, Gauhati. 
| 11. Theistic Sankaya as expounded by Vijsanabhiksu — G. S. 
i Waray, Poona. 
12. Similes in Vijfianabhiksu’s Yogasarasangraha — Dr. M. D. 
_Paradkar, Bombay. : 
13. #Bhartrhari and Mimamsa—vV., Swaminathan, Madras 
14. The thories on universals in the Indian hi i 
2 hilosophical 
—Dr. Sreekrishna Sarma, Tirupati. s p ; TRE 
j: Š 
1 15. Twofold conception of the realit in anci i i 
| Di Wu Modi Panda y ncient Indian Scriptures 
I 16. Won EE E y 
i 6. Parmatabhanga: Sri Vedantade£ika's criticism of philosophi- 
A cal systems other than Advaita—V, S. V k 
chari, Madras. +>. Venkataraghava- 
17. The question of conflict in the di 
: ifferent scho i 
philosophy—Gunde Rao Harkare, Hyderabad poet gupen 
18, »Tatparya as a se arate vrtti — ; 
" Madras. P vrtti — Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, 
= 19. The doctrine of karana in lo 


ic a 5 
Krishna Motilal, Calcutta, gic and grammar — Bimal 
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20. A comparative study of the Amanasikaradhara of Advaya- 
vajra from Sanskrit and materials—Sunitikumar Pathak, 
Santiniketan. (Transferred to- section vr 1 Pali and 
Buddhism). 


21. Remarks on the pre-history of Tantric bijas—C. W.^Bolle, 
. Madras. 


22. Trikatattvesu suddhadhvapaficakgm—Ramachandra Dvivedi, 
Lucknow. 


23. The unknown biologist and the revolution—Dr. H. Vedanta 
Sastri, Darbhanga. 


——————————————————— Á—MQ 


24. Some notions or aspects of God, religion etc.—Pt. M. C. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar, Bangalore. 


? 25. Krsnas tu bhagavan svayam— S. Bhattacharya, Santiniketan. 
| 26. Samrambha-yoga—Dr. K. Raghavan Pillai, Trivandrum. 


27. The Visnu Sahasranàma Bhasya: A genuine work of Adi- 
. Sankara—A. S. Nataraja Ayyar, Allahabad. 


28. Sripada Madhavendra: A great religious leader, almost 
forgotten—Dr. H. Vedanta Sastri, Darbhanga. 


29. Theosophy as philosophy of perfection — R. Chandramouli 
Eswar, Masulipatam. 


30. Vede éaivadarganasya vicarah — Mahaprabhulal Goswami, 


| Darbhanga. : 
| 31. Influence of Adhyatma Ramayana on the philosophy of 
f Tulasidas — Devaki Nandan Srivastava, Lucknow. 


| 32. Maithila-naiyayiko Vamsadhara Upadhyayah — Sukheshwar 
Jha, Darbhanga. 


33. Mauna in Bhagavad Gita — G. V. Kulkarni? Kolhapur. 
34. Some aspects of éaktadaréana — J. Mishra, Darbhanga. 


35. Umapatih: tasya padarthiyam divyacakguh — Dhiranand 
Sharma, Darbhanga. 


36. Tarkamrtam, tasya ca vastaviko racayità —  Dhiranand 
A Sharma. Darbhanga. 
* 11 
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37. Bharativilasa, a forgotten Vedantin — V. Venkatachalam, | 
Ujjain. 
38. Nyayakandali-vyakhya by Sidila Brahmadeva (Bommideva) 
» — Jitendra S. Jetly, Ahmedabad. 


39. Excursus on Brahman and God — Dr. R. Panikkar, Banaras. 
40. Significance of Karma in Advaitism — Veeramani Prasad | 
Upadhyaya, Gorakhpur. | 
41. *The method of Advaita realisation in the Pafctkarana- | 
varitika of Sure$vara — Dinesh Candra Shastri, Calcutta. | 
| 
SECTION XII: Technical Sciences and Fine Arts - | 
l. Some suggestions about the origin of the musical tālas — | 
Ramprasad Majumdar, Howrah. ° 
2. Dance, Drama and Music in the works of Bāņa — C. S. | 
i Sundaram, Madras. 
| AA Devalayacandrika : A hitherto unknown work of Narayana, 
1m author of Tantrasamuccaya — K. V. Sarma. Madras. : 
4. *Varieties of South Indian temple pillars ((stambhas) — P. R. 
Srinivasan, Ootacamund. : | 
5. The Resegvara System in the M. ahabharata — G. H. Bhatt 
Baroda. : 
6. *M. allapurana: Its contents and importance — Dr. E. D. 
Kulkarni, Poona. 
7. Technical terms in wrestling -Dr, Gajanan M. Patil, Bombay. | 
8. Dadhilila — Sunil M. Kothari, Bombay. | 
9, Vikhat Vilas — P. L. Chakravarty, Alwar. | 
10. Evolution of ornaments — € : | 
Coimbatore. S Ramachandran > hettiar, 


11. Buddha, an incarnati i l 
a lon of Visny — Dr. Priyabala Shah, 


12. *Mattavarani — H, R. Diwakar, Gwalior 
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SECTION XIV: Cultures of Orissa 


Non-Indo-Aryan influence on Oriya — Siddheswar Hota, 
Parlikhimedi. 


The contribution of Utkal to Oriental grammar and lexicon 
—Siddheshwar Hota, Parlikhimedi, 


An ethno-linguistic survey of Orissa - Its Scope and problems 
—Dr. A. Chandra Sekhar, Delhi. 


SECTION xv: Local Languages of Orissa 


*Typical forms of old Oriya poetiy — K. Khageswara Moha- 
patra, Bolangir. 


A study on medieval póetry in Oriya literature -— Kulmani 
Mahapatra, Cuttack. 


*Echo-words and similar alliterative words in Oriya — Dr. 
K. B. Tripathi, Cuttack. 


Vicitra-Ramayana in Kalinga Telugu literature — N. Venkata 
Rao, Madras. 


A new light on the beginning of Sankirtan literature in 
Telugu — Veturi Ananda Murthy, Hyderabad. 


Certain changes regarding the initial sounds of certain words 
in Telugu — S. V. Joga Rao, Waltair. 
9 


Telugu Naiks and the encouragement for Telugu prose — 
M. Upendra Sarma, Guntur. 


SECTION XVI: Greater Indian Studies ` 


*The early history of Kambuja — Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Calcutta. 


E 


*Recent trends in Cambodian archaeology— Bernard, Philippe 
Groslier, Paris. i 2 


Pallava Rajasimha and South-east Sle Dr. T. V. Maha- 
lingam, Madras. 
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4. Words of Sanskritic origin in the languages of South-east 
Asia — Dr. P. V. Bapat, Delhi. 


5. Notes on newly discovered Sanskrit elements in the Philip- 


—ÓÁ— € 
pi 


pine languages — Juan R. Francisco, Madras. 

6. The victory of Confucian school in China— Dr. Chou Hsiang- 
Kuang, Delhi. | 
7. “The voyage of Buddhist missions to the South-East Asia | 
and the Far East — Dr. W. Pachow, Peredeniya, Ceylon. | 
8. A Pali document of 1878 — Devaprasad Guha, Rangoon. | 
2 | 
9. . Some results of researches on the relations between India and | 
Indonesia — L. C. Damais, Pondicherry. | 
í 

Ja ; 
6 — 
/ 
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ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 


Minutes of the Old Executive Committee 


held in the Principal’s room, Agricultural College, Bhubaneswar, 
at 8-30 A.M. on 2nd October, 1959. 


Prof. MM. V. V. Mirashi presided. The following members 
were present : 


Dr. V. Raghavan (General Secretary), Drs. A. S. Altekar 
S. M. Katre, P. V. Bapat, A. N. Upadhye and C. B. Gupta. 


Prof. Mirashi annonuced the agenda of the meeting. 
e 


1. Dr. Raghavan read out the Minutes of the Meeting of the 
Executive Committee held on ‘29th Dec. 1957 at Delhi. With 
reference to the Bibliography of Indology for 1953-55 undertaken 
by Altekar, Raghavan and Dandekar on behalf of the, Conference, 
he explained the work done by himself and Dr. Altekar. It was 
proposed that the new Executive Committee might attend to 
expediting and publishing the Bibliography, Proposed by Dr. 
Altekar and seconded: by Dr. Katre, the Minutes were confirmed. 


2. Dr. Raghavan then presented the Audited Statement of 
Accounts of the Conference for the years 1957 and 1958. On the : 
motion of Dr. Upadhye and seconded by Dr. Gupta, the state- 
ments were approved. 


3. Dr. Raghavan then moved that the previous auditors, 
Messrs. Oka and Co., Poona, be appointed for the coming term 
also on the same honorarium of Rs. 25/- per year. This was duly 
seconded and approved. 


4. Dr. Raghavan then read out the communication sent 
earlier by Dr. Dandekar that he had been informed by the 
Annamalai University that Part II of the Proceedings of the 18th 
Session of the Conference held at Annamalainagar was ready. 
However there was no person from Annamalai University at the 


meeting to present the volume. Prof. P. V. Bapat placed before — 


the Committee Part I of the Proceedings of the 19th Con- 
ferencé, Delhi. He also reported that a sufficient. number of 
copies had been brought to Bhubaneswar and that Members of 
the Delhi Session present might receive their copies. : 
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5. Dr. Raghavan announced to the members of the 
Committee that the Index of Papers of the Conference comprising i 
Sessions 13 to 17 was ready and placed a copy of the volume before | 
the Committee. He said that like the previous Index comprising f 
Sessions 1 to 12 the present Index ‘was also prepared by Sri K.. 
Venkateswara Sarma, and that an honorarium of Rs. 500/-, which 
was also the honorarium paid to him for the previous volume had 
been proposed for the present volume. Profs, Altekar and Katre | 
Suggested that a specific rate of honorarium per page might be | 
fixed for Index and Bibliography work which the Conference might | 
undertake. Dr. Raghavan: proposed “that this might be done for | 
the Bibliography under. preparation and that in the case of the | 
present Index which füns to a little over 300 pages, Rs. 600/- be | 
given to Sri Sarma of which Rs. 100/- may be shown against his | 
assistance in the printing and production of the Summary of 
Papers of the 20th Session, which the Central Office had done. 
It was also proposed that the Index be priced at Rs, 5/-for | 
Members and Rs. 10/- for others. The Committee expressed its 
approval of the above proposals. | 


6. The letters from Sirdar M. V. Kibe on the subject of 
and its papers were 
an that certain steps 
e for improvement in 


Dr. Raghavan referred to the ublicatio | 
Papers before the Conference and P V Mamm " f 
before they came tothe Conference, F urther discussio di the 
subject, it was felt, might be left to the Council and the : 
Executive Committee, It was also reported by Shri B V NS | 
and Prof. P. Pradhan, the Local Secretaries, that the Iis 1 C ms 
mittee had accepted that 50% of the Membership Fees be; us a 
the Central Office and consequently the Printing of the P. ai À 
of the Session would have to be done by the Central one oe 


x 


e 


* 
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8. As regards the Sections whose President-designates were 
unable to be present, the President and Dr. Raghavan reported 
that owing to the rains and the dislocation of train services, they 
were yet to know who whould be eventually absent. It was 
therefore resolved that the President and General Secretary 
might find out which Section-Presidents were absent and make 
suitable arrangements for the conduct of the concerned sections. 


(Eventually it was found that the Presidents of the Islamic 
Culture and Arabic and Persian Sections alone were absent. 
Mr. Dastagir Rashid of the Osmania University was requested 
to preside over both the Sessions Jointly.) 


9. According to Rule 10 (b) (i), the following ten members 
were co-opted from the Local Committee as proposed by them: 


Dr. H. K. Mehtab, Dr: Parija, Dr. S. Mishra, Prof. 
P. Pradhan, Dr. K- B. Tripathi, Dr. G. Mishra, Prof. 
M. N. Das, Dr. A.S. Swain, Dr. B.C. Roy and Sri 
B. V. Nath. ; 


10. Dr. Raghavan placed the following list of Orientalists. 
who passed away during the last two years for mention in the 
Condolence resolution to be moved at the Inaugural Session. 


Dr. Bhagawan Das, Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, Prof. 

Debrunner, Pt. Devanayaxacharya, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, 

J. S. Karandikar, Sir John Marshall, Prof. K. R. Pisharoti, 

Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, Dr. Jadunath Sarkar, Poet Vallathol, 

Dr. J. Ph. Voyel, B.P. Wadia, Pt. Kali Rangacharya, 

MM. Kodavasal  Narasimhacharya, MM. Vidhusekhara - 
Bhattacharya, P. V. Ramanujaswami, Pt. Dr. Mahendra- 

kumar. ies 


The list was approved. 


11. The Local Secretaries passed on a request from the 
Russian delegate to the Session that the Russian invitation to the 
International Congress of Orientalists to be held in Moscow in 
March 1960 be announced at the Inaugural Session of the 
Conference. 


` 


The announcement was approved. 


^ > 


Bhubaneswar, (Sd.) V. RAGHAVAN (Sd.) V. V. MIRASHI 
2nd Oct., 1959 General Secretary l President 
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KC . AIOC xxth SESSION | 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Council | 


held on the 3rd October 1959, at 11 A. M. in the Reading Room | 
of the Agricultural College, Bhubaneswar. 


Prof. MM. V. V. Mirashi was in the chair. Dr. V. Raghavan, 
General Secretary, announced that any member who had attended 
three Sessions of the Conference, including the present Session, 
and read papers, was entitled to take part in the proceedings of 
the meeting. The following members were present : 


Y. D. Ahuja, A. S. Altekar, Aryendra Sharma, P. V. Bapat, 

M. M. Bhat, S. S. Bhawe, K.C. Chattopadhyaya, Chintaharan 

| Chakravarti, R. R. Deshpande, A. M. Ghatage, C. B. Gupta, 
i A.N. Jani, D.D. Kapadia, N.G. Kalelkar, M.F. Kanga, 
| S. M. Katre, E. D. Kulkarni, T. V. Mahalingam, M. A. Mehendale, 
T.P. Minakshisundaram, V.V. Mirashi, H.G. Narahari, B.V. Nath, 

. S. N. Pandeya, G. M. Patil, M.M. Patkar, E. V. V. Ragha- 
vacharya, V. Raghavan, K. K. Raja, M. Rama Rao, Sahabuddin 
Gani, B.J. Sandesara, S. Sankararaja Naidu, K. V. Sarma, 
U.P. Shah, Sukumar Sen, A. L. Thakur, H. V. Trivedi, 
J. M. Unwala, A. N. Upadhye, V. M. Apte, M. C. Krishnswami 
Iyengar, L. V. Parab, A. S. Nataraja Aiyar, G. Harihara Sastri,” 
C. S. Sundaram, A. Gnanaratham, Siddheswar Hota, K. R. Para-, | 
njape, T. N. Ramachandran, V.G. Rahurkar, A. Chandra Sek har, | 
D. N. Basu, S. B. Varnekar, S. N. Gajendragadkar, C. R. Deva- | 
dhar, Gunde Rao Harkare, M. R. Majumdar, B. R. Modak, Hn 
A. C. Sen, G. S. Sardesai, H. Vedanta Sastri, J. C. Tarapore, | 


D. N. Shukla, H.C. Bhayani, Veeramani Upadhyaya and | 
N. J. Shende. 


There were 71 persons present at the meeting. 
Prof. Mirashi read out the agenda of the meeting. 


1. Dr. Raghavan read out the mi 
meeting of the Council held in Delhi on 28th Dec. 1957. He also 
explained the action taken on the different resolutions passed at 
the DelhiSession. The minutes were confirmed. 


nutes of the previous 


2. He then read out the nam 
from the Local Committee as per 
list in the Minutes of the Old Ex, 


es of the ten members co-opted 


Rule 10(b)(i. For names see 
ecutive Committee, 


u 
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3. Election ofthe Members of the Executive Committee. 
Dr. Raghavan read out the following names which had been 
written out on the blackboard and duly nominated and seconded: 


H. R. Aggarwal, V. S. Agrawala, Y. D. Ahuja. A.S. Altekar. 
Aryendra Sharma, S. K. Belvalkar, P. V. Bapat, G. H. Bbatt, 
M. M. Bhat, S. S. Bhawe, S. K. Chatterji, K. C. Chattopadhyaya, 
Chintaharan Chakravarti, R. N. Dandekar, S. K. De, R. R. Desh- 
pande, G.V. Devasthali, A.M. Ghatage, V.V. Gokhale, 
C. B. Gupta, K. A. S. Iyer, Jagannath, A. N. Jani, P. V. Kane, 
D. D. Kapadia, N.G. Kalelkar, M. F. Kanga, S. M. Katre, 
E.D. Kulkarni, C. Kunhan Raja, T. V. Mahalingam, D. Malvaniya, 
M. A. Mehendale, T. P. Meenashisundaram, V.V. Mirashi, 
T. R. V. Murthi, N. A. Nadvi, H. G. Narahari, B. V. Nath, 
S.N. Pandeya, G.M. Patil, M. M. Patkar, P. Pradhan, 
A.D.  Pusalkar, E. V. V.  Raghavacharya, V. Raghavan, 
K. K. Raja, M. Rama Rao, Sahabuddin Gani, B. J. Sandesara, 
S. Sankararaja Naidu, K. V. Sarma, U. P. Shah, N. Sivarama 
Sastri, Sukumar Sen, A. L. Thakur, H. V. Trivedi, J. M. Unwala, 
A. N. Upadhye, P. L. Vaidya, H. D. Velankar, C. S. Venkates- 
waran. f 


4. The Council then proceeded to elect 18 members to the 
Executive Committee. The President nominated Sri J. S. Jetley 
and G. B. Palsule as tellers for scrutinising the voting papers. 


5. Resolutions. The Council then considered the seven 
resolutions which were moved and whose texts are given in the 
Minutes of the new Executive Committee Meeting where they 
were again placed for approval. The council passed ‘all the 
resolutions. ; 


6. The results of the election to the Executive Committee 
were later announced in the afternoon at the Veterinary College, 
where the Sectional meetings were going on. The following 18 
were elected to the Executive ! 


Jie No. of soles 
1. V. Raghavan 48. 
2. V. V. Mirashi : P edis 41 


3. R.N. Dandekar 42 
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| 
| 
4. A.S.Altekar ` 40 | 
5. S. M. Katre 39 | 
6. C. B. Gupta . 87 D 
7. S. K. Chatterji 36 | 
8. H.D. Velankar ; 35 | 
' 9. S. K. De 29 
10. A. N. Upadhye 29 | 
11. M. A. Mehendale 27 
12. Sukumar Sen 26 
13. S. S. Bhawe 25 | 
14. B. J. Sandesara ; 24 [ 
l 15. G. V. Devasthali 22 | 
Ba 16. V.S. Agrawala 21 | 
WE T. R. V. Murthi 20 | 
18. P. V. Bapat 19 Y 


Bhubaneswar (Sd. V. RAGHAVAN _ (Sd.) V. V. MIRASHI 


3rd. Oct. 1959 General Secretary President 


Minutes of the Meeting of new Executive Committee lg 


held on 4th October 1959, at 2-30 P.M. in 


ür 
| 
Ti 
ib 
p 
i 
i 
iji 


Reading Room of the Agricultural College, Bhubaneswar 


aie 


The following members were 

3 present: MM. V. V. M; : 
(President), Dr. V. Raghavan (General Sem ee 
Altekar, S. M. Katre, C. B. Gupta, A. N. U AE b v Sh 
Mehendale, Sukumar Sen, S. s, Bhawe, B. J. NE e 2 


Devasthali, T. R. V. Murthi f 
Velankar. 2 P. V. Bapat, and Prof. H. D. i | 
; | 
d 
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At the outset the Agenda of the meeting was read out by the 

General Secretary. 

T l. Election of the General President. Prof. Mirashi said that 
| himself and a few other senior members and former Presidents of 
| the Conference had consultations among themselves and in 
| accordance with those discussions he was proposing for the 
| General Presidentship of the next Conference Prof. K. K. Handi- 
| qui, former Vice-Chancellor of the Gauhati University. Prof. 
| Mirashi also proposed that in the event of Prof. Handiqui being 
unable to accept the Presidentship for any reason, Dr. Raghavan 
be elected President. 


Both the proposals were seconded by Dr. S. M. Katre and 
approved by the Committee. 


y 


2. . Election of the Vice-President. Prof. Mirashi then 
observed that they might proceed to elect the Vice-President. 
Dr. S. M. Katre proposed that Dr. Raghavan be elected Vice- 
President. Prof. H. D. Velankar seconded thé proposal and the, 
Committee approved the same. 


3: Election of the General Secretaries. Prof. Mirashi said 
that consequent on the election of Dr. Raghavan as Vice- 
President they should propose a name in his place to be General 
Secretary with Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Dr. Raghavan proposed 
that Drs. R. N. Dandekar and M. Rama Rao (Professor of 
j History, Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati) be elected 
| General Secretaries of the Conference. Prof. Velankar seconded 
á ; the proposal and it was accepted by the Committee. 


4. Election of the Treasurer. Dr. Raghayan proposed that 
Prof. K. A. S. Iyer be re-llected as Treasurer of the Conference 
and Prof. Velankar seconded the proposal. It was accepted by 
the Committee. 


5. Co-option of Members consequent on the above elections: 
As two among the 18 elected members of the Committee had been 
taken as Vice-President and General Secretary, there were two 
vacancies in the Committee to be filled up. It was proposed that 

. Prof. J. M. Unwala and Sri B. V. Nath.be co-opted members of - 


RII Neo 
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the Committee. Prof. Velankar seconded the proposal and it 
was accepted by the Committee. 


6. Venue of the next Session, 1961. Dr. Raghavan explained 
that Dr. Dandekar and himself had been in correspondence with 
the authorities of the Kurukshetra University and the Government 
of Jammu and Kashmir on the subject. He read out a letter of 
invitation from the Kurukshetra University received by them 
and said that no definite reply had been received yet from the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir. The Committee resolved 
that final acceptance of the Kurukshetra invitation be deferred 
and the Secretaries and the President be authorised to correspond 
and decide upon the exact venue of the next Session. 


7. Resolutions. Prof. Mirashi moved the following resolu- 
tions from the Chair : 

Resolution 1. “Resolved that the Conference appeal to the 
Government at the Centre and the States that Sanskrit be taught 
compulsorily at least for four years at the Secondary and Higher 
Secondary stage.” 


Resolution 2. ‘Resolved that the Conference appeal to the 
different State Governments and the Secondary Education Board 
that the present disability of students who opt for the Science 
subjects for studying Sanskrit be removed and that the Humani- 
ties and the Sciences be placed in one group to make it possible 
for a student to offer both types of subjects for the High School 


Certificate or equivalent examination." / 


The above resolutions were put to the Committee and passed. 


Dr. Raghavan read out the following resolutions on behalf of 
4 


the Chairman : ; 


Resolution 3. “Resolved that the 20th Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference reiterates its earlier resolution on the 
subject of the Central Indological Institute and the Manuscripts 
Survey and urges upon the Government that as the time has now 
come for the establishment of a Central Indological Institute 
including the Manuscripts Survey as recommended in the 
memoranda submitted by scholars and Com 


mitt 4 
by Government for this purpose ; ees appointed 


this Conference also urges upon 


yA 
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| the Planning Commission to make adeguate provision for the 
| establishment of this Central Indological Institute and the 
| Manuscripts Survey.” 


The resolution was put to the Committee and passed. 


Dr. Raghavan read out on behalf of the Chairman the 
following resolution about which Dr. V. S. Agrawala had written 
to both the President and himself. 


Resolution 4. “ Resolved that the Government be urged to 
send a peripatetic party with microfilming equipment to take 
microfilm copies of some of the rare manuscripts in the public 
libraries and in private possession in Nepal.” 


The resolution was put to the Committee and passed. 


Prof. Kshetresa Chandra Chattopadhyya moved the following 
resolution : 


Resolution 5: “Resolved that the Executive Committee of 
D ` the Conference urges upon the Local Committees and itself take 
such steps as may be necessary for holding the Pandita kanga 

regularly as part of every Session of the Conference!” 


Seconded by Prof. T. R. V. Murthi and other members the 
resolution was passed. 


Dr. Raghavan read the following resolutions on behalf of the 
Chairman : 


| Resolution 6. “ Resolved that the Conference expresses its 
appreciation of the efforts of the U. P. Government in establishing 
the Varanasi Sanskrit University in enabling it to start work." 


Resolution 7. “ Resolved that the Conference expresses its . 
* gratification at the Government of India appointing as National 
Professor MM. P. V. Kane, a former President of the Conference 
“and one closely associated with the Conference from its inception.” 
9 
Both the resolutions were put to the Committee and passed. 


; 8. Joint Meeting of the Executive Committee and present and 
1 past General and Sectional Presidents to elect Sectional Presidents 
for the 21st Session. 


Ex E 
~ 
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The following were present in addition to those mentioned 
before : | 
Aryendra Sarma, Chintaharan Chakravarti, J. M. Unwala, 
J.C. Tarapore, Y.D. Ahuja, H.V. Trivedi, A.M. Ghatage, ' »- 
Kshetresa Candra Chattopadhyaya, D. D. Kapadia, V. M. Apte, 
V. V. Gokhale, A. D, Pusalker, M. Rama Rao, M. F. Kanga. | 


Dr. Raghavan read out the following nominations that had 
been received and were valid : 


Vedic: C. G. Kashikar, Durgamohan Bhattacharya, K. R. Potdar. 


Iranian : J. N. Unwala, M: S. Irani. 


Classical Sanskrit: A. D. Pusalkar, Rasiklal C. Parikh, C. S. 
Venkateswaran, Jagannath, C. B. Gupta, S. N. Gajendra- 
gadkar. ; " 


i Islamic Culture: C. R. Naik, A. W. Bukhari. 
| Arabic and Persian: Y. D. Ahuja, G. Dastagir Rashid. 
Pali and Buddhism : Jagadish Kashyap. 


Prakrit and Jainism: Muni Punyavijayaji, P.B. Pandit, N. Tatia. 
J. €. Jain, E. D. Kulakarni. 


History : T. V. Mahalingam, D.R. Mankad, H. V. Trivedi, B. L. 
„Keni. 


Archaeology : G. R. Sharma, B. B. Lal, A. Ai 
B. V. Nath. Uu Ud 


Indian Linguistics : Subhadra Jha, N, G. Kalelkar. 


Dravidic Studies : M. M. Bhat. 


Religion and Philosophy : Satkari Mukharji, 


NENA i Sukhal ; 
Viramani Upadhyaya, A. L. Thakur, gra) ane pays) 


S. N. Gajendrakar. 


Technical Sciences and Fine Arts : 


D. N. S 
Krishnadev. hukla, U. P. Shah, 


Ee Greater Indian Studies : 


ee Raghuvira, Nihar Ranjan Ray, U.N. 
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| After the ballot papers were given to the members and they 
had finished voting, the following were appointed by Prof. Mirashi 
as tellers, M. Rama Rao and K. V. Sarma. 


| According to the results of the counting of votes, the follow- 

| ing were declared elected to the respective Sections. The 

Presidentships of the Pali and Buddhism, and Dravidic Studies 

Sections were uncontested. There was a tie in the History 

Section in which T. V. Mahalingam and D.R. Mankad got 9 votes 

each. Prof. Mirashi cast lots which were taken by Dr. H.K. 

Mehtab and Mankad was elected president of the History Section. 
Vedic: Durgamohan Bhattacharya. 

| Iranian: J.M. Unwala, 

P Classical Sanskrit: Rasik Lal C. Parikh. 

Islamic Studies: A. W. Bukhari. 

Arabic and Persian: G: Dastagir Rashid. ` 


Pali and Buddhism: Jagadish Kashyap. 


Prakrits and Jainism: Muni Punyavijayaji. 
History: D. R. Mankad. 

Archaeology: G. R. Sarma. 

Indian Linguistics: N. G. Kalelkar. 

Dravidic Studies: M. M. Bhat. 

Religion and Philosophy : Pt. Shuklal Sanghavi. 
Greater Indian Studies : U. N. Ghosal. 


These results were announced during the concluding session d 
of the conference. 


(Sd.) V. RAGHAVAN, (Sd.) V. V. MIRASHT, 


| General Secretary. Chairman. ` 


ON 


* 13 
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The inaugural function of the 20th Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference was held in the Theatre of the Agricultural 
College, Bhubaneswar, on 9nd October 1959. At 11 A.M. Prof. 
Humayun Kabir, Union Minister for Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs, arrived at the premises of the College and was 


received by Prof. MM. V. V. Mirashi and Dr. V. Raghavan. ; 


Dr. Mehtab introduced Prof. MM. Mirashi to Prof. Kabir and 
Prof. Mirashi and Dr. Raghavan introduced to Prof. Kabir the 
Executive Committee and the Sectional Presidents of the Con- 
ference who were present. The distinguished guest and the Office 
bearers and Sectional Presidents of the Conference marched to the 
dais in the Theatre in a procession led by Dr. H. K. Mehtab, 
Chief Minister of Orissa, and Prof. Kabir. 


The proceedings began with a Vedic prayer. Prof. P. 
Pradhan, Local Secretary, read out the messages received from 
institutions and individuals wishing the Conference success! 
Embassy of Germany, High Commissioner of Ceylon, Prof. P. V. 
Kane and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. 


Dr. H. K. Mehtab, Chairman ofthe Reception Committee, 
then read his Welcome Address, (See full text of the address 
below.) 


Prof. Kabir then delivered his Inaugural Address (see full 
text of the address below). 


Prof. V. V. Mirashi then delivered his Presidental Address 
(see full of the address below). 


Dr. Raghavan, General Secretary, then moved the con- 
dolence resolution touching the demise of Orientalists who passed 
away after the Conference met last at Delhi in 1957 (See list 
in = Minutes of the Old Executive Committee). Prof. Kabir 
added the name of Maulana Hussain Ah i 

l d 
ens mad Madni to the 


Dr Raghavan also announced the changes in the programme 
of the reading of papers and the Presidental Addresses of the 
different Sections. According to the revised programmes he said 


"- 
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that all the Section Presidents' addresses would be delivered 
in.two batches and the reading of papers would be taken up 
only later. 


The Local Secretary then announced certain changes in the 
programme of enterainments and excursions. The Sanskrit 
drama was to be enacted on the third day instead of on the 
second as mentioned in the printed programme. d 


Sri B. V. Nath, Local Secretary, then proposed a vote of 
thanks. 


After the singing of the National Anthem the function 
terminated. 


WELCOME ADDRESS 


BY 
Dr. H. K.. Mahtab 
Chairman, Reception Committee 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is my proud privilege to extend on behalf of the Reception 
Committee of the Twentieth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, a very cordial welcome to the distinguished scholars 
and promoters of Oriental Studies. I do not think that we have 
any special claim for inviting a session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference to Orissa, because I do not think we have done much 
in the field of study and research to attract the attention of a 
distinguished Conference such as this. But we have the desire 
and ambition to do so. That is why we thought the scholars 
should be invited to meet here and encourage usin the work 
which we have undertaken only recently. ; 


Whatever may be the present state of study and research in 
Orissa, our ancient past certainly can lay a claim on the attention 
of the distinguished scholars present here: In her.long history 
of the last about 2000 years, Orissa has not come forward to 
introduce any new doctrine or philosophy to add to a number of 
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them already existing. The distinguished role of Orissa has all 

along been to accommodate all doctrimes and to find a workable 

synthesis of all conflicting philosophies. Perhaps it is for this 

reason many ancient institutions of Orissa could not command n 
the same space in ancientliterature as many otber places did in 

some other parts of India. 


For instance, the Mahavihara of Ratnagiri, which has recently 
been brought tolight by the Archaeological Department of the 
Governmant of India, is hardly known to the scholars of the 
Buddhist period, às the Nalanda University, although, both in 
size and importance, the two could stand very well in comparison. 
"There are of course some passing references to Ratnagiri in some 
Tibetan literature. But nowhere else does it find a prominent 
place in the Buddhist literature. 


BEES So also is the case with Jagannath. Although millions of 
| people have been and are worshippers of Jagannath, no particular 
| doctrine or philosophy can be attributed to Him. Since the 
| tendency of literature in all ages has been to take note of some- 
thing new said or done, many old institutions in Orissa, without 
any claim to have said or done anything new, have escaped the 
attention of scholars who depend only on study. Now the time 
has come when the Indian Nation is in the making, cutting across 
divisions on account of caste, religion, race and region, the 
History ofOrissa has got something new to say and that is, 
synthesis of all conflicting doctrines and philosophiesand a way 
of life which accommodates all. ; 


This is the place where not only the synthesis of pre-Aryan 
and Aryan cultures was made, but also the synthesis of various 
conflicts inside the Aryan culture was forced. Orissa accommo- 
dated Buddhism, Jainism and the philosophies of Sankara, Rama- 
nuja, Madhva and others. The propounders of all philosophies 
made it a point to visit Jagannath and leave Something there. 
That is how you find Brahmins and non-Brahmins worshipping 
together on equal terms the deities in the temples of Orissa 
Thereswas a time when even Mohammedans used to be allowed 
into the temple of Jagannath. You have come to a place `of 
synthesis and no conflicts. This is our past heritage and we B 
intend to build up our future on the same basis, 
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As you all know, Orissa was made aseparate State only in 
1936. The adjoining Princely States were merged in the province 
in 1948. The present State of Orissa therefore may be taken as 
only 12 years old. Alltheinstitutions which you will visit are 
therefore new. We have here the Orissa Historical Research 
Section, started in 1949. This Section publishes a Journal. We 
have got a Museum where some precious manuscripts have been 
collected. Collection of manuscripts goes on and I am gratified 
to know that whatever collection has been made so far has been 
of great use to the Oriental scholars who are making special 
researches into the Vedas. There are many places ofinterest to 
visit round about Bhubaneswar. From the point of view of the 
past, Orissa is very rich. From the point of view of the present 
we are just striving to go ahead. With regard to the future, we 
see a very bright horizon before us. The Museum which you will 
visit on this occasion represents our present state of affairs. The 
Museum which is being built and where the Central Advisory 
Board of Archaeology met only two days ago represents our 
future, which will be reached only after a few years. 


While I ventured to invite you on behalf of the Utkal 
University to hold your Session here, I knew very well that we 
would not be able to make all arrangements for your comforts 
here. I am sorry the Vice-Chancellor of the Utkal University 
who was to receive you here could not be present on account of 
some urgent work elsewhere but he took personal interest in 
making allarrangements for your stay and work here. The 
Professors of the University have been working day and night in 
order to make the Session a success. So also the office-bearers of 
the State Museum are doing their best. In spite of all these, 
I cannot assure you that yow have all the amenities which you 
may require. You willhave toundergo a little inconvenience, 
which, I trust, will be duly compensated by our most sincere 
regard and respect for you all. 


With these words, I once again offer you a very cordial 
welcome an behalf of the Utkal University and the Historical 
Research Section of the Orissa Government. oie 
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ProF. HUMAYUN KABIR, 5f 
Minister for Scientfic Research and Cultural Affairs, Govt. of India 


I am grateful to the authorities of the All-India Oriental 
Oriental Conference for their kind invitation to inaugurate its | 
XXth session at Bhubaneswar. I appreciate this kindness the 
more, as I had been invited twice before to participate in the 
deliberations of the Conference, but was not able to avail of the | 
| opportunity. I am happy to be with you to-day in this historic 
| city of Ekamraksetra, now known as Bhubaneswar, which has 
seen the rise and fall of many empires and many cultures. One | 
of the richest repositories of ancient lore and knowledge, Orissa 
has a special claim on students of oriental learning and I thank 
you for the occasion you have given me of sharing with you some 
thoughts on Oriental studies on its hallowed grounds. 


I may at the outset say that I have at times found it a little 
i difficult to understand what exactly Orientology means. The 
E field of human knowledge is a unified one and cannot be divided 
into departments on the basis of geography. Some twenty years 
ago some people used to speak of Nazi Physics or Marxist Biology. 
Scientists all over the world rightly ridiculed such division of the 
science on the basis of political ideology. Science is, or aims to 
be, severely abstract and ignores, as far as is humanly possible, 
all references to the individual observer. One may concede that 
there is a somewhat greater scope for national, racial or cultural | 
aspects to reveal themselves in the field of the humanities than in | 
the case of science but even after admitting this, we have to | 
recognise that the division of any field of knowledge on racial or | 
geographical basis is liable to similar criticism. In fact, in recent 


years, there have been attempts to overcome such distinctions 
based'on extraneous considerations even in fields where they have 
been traditionally accepted till now. Thus, the division of 
philosophy into Indian or Arab or Chinese or Greek is today 
E being sought to be replaced by division on the basis of approach 
and treatment of theme. 


`N 
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The terms ‘orient’ and ‘occident’ are themselves relative 
| and fluid. What is orient from one point of view is occident 
| from another. China and Japan are often described as the Far 
Ti East and yet they are west of California which Europeans regard 
as the extreme western land. Apart from such physical inter- 
changeability east and west in a global world, there have also 
been deep and far-reaching interchanges in thought and culture 
between different regions from the earliest times. Nowadays, 
men as well as goods move easily from one continent to another, 
but even before the modern revolution in transport and com- 
munication, men and goods moved more often and on a larger 
scale than we have often thought possible. The records of many 
of these earlier migrations of peoples have been lost but the 
evidence seems overwhelming that men moved to the farthest 
d corners of the known world and carried with them not only their 
material possessions but also their beliefs and ideas. There 
are thus legends in the  pre-history of every nation which 
speak of far off lands with which contacts were established or 
maintained. 


N 
Within the historic period, evidence for the movement of 
men and ideas among the continents becomes much stronger. We 
cannot definitely say that Pythagoras travelled to India, but the 
structure of his thought has affiliations with Indian thought that 
are striking. There is also a strong tradition that he did travel 
to the East though we do not know how far he went. Similarly 
about Solon, Plato and many others. If Alexander could march 
| across half of Asia with a mighty army, or in later ages Chingiz 
| Khan and Attila sweep across the vast Eurasian continent, there 
Los is no reason to doubt that men of peace inspired by the quest for 
| truth could also move from continent to continent. Earlier 

| records of contacts are incomplete and intermittent, but from the 

| ' time that the Arabs became the purveyors of Indian thought to 

| Europe and of European thought to Asia, this close intermingling 
of knowledge and culture has steadily grown till we have today 

attained a stage where regional cultures are in the process of 
assimilation into 4 more or less unified culture of the entire world. 


Nevertheless, there was, I think, some historical justification 
for the development of orientology as a special field of study from 
the middle of the seventeenth century. For the three or four 
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hundred preceding years, first the Arabs and then the Turks had 
dominated the European world. Excellence in science, philosophy, 
mathematics, engineering and metallurgy was associated with 


- those whom the Europeans called the Eastern people. About the 
_ middle of the seventeeth century, the situation started to change. 


Within another hundred years, the Europeans had outstripped 
the people of all other countries in the intellectual renaissance 
which brought to birth modern Europe. Already by the middle , 
of the seventeenth century, they had started to develop 
a superiority complex which continually became more marked till 
by ihe middle of the nineteenth century some of them developed 
an attitude to the rest of the world which reminded one of the 
attitude of the ancient Hellenes to the barbarians or of the Aryans 
to those who stood beyond the pale. It was during the nadir of 
oriental power and prestige that some discerning and enlightened 
European scholars recognised the importance of the contributions 
which Asia had made to the «civilisation of the world and started 
a new and systematic study of oriental lore. 


Father Roberto de Nobili, an Italian missionary who came 
io India in 1607 and died near Mylapore (Madras) in January 
1656, may perhaps be hailed as the first Europeon orientalist in 
the modern sense. He studied Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu at 
Madurai and attracted the admiration of many later orientalists 
for his learning and knowledge of Sanskrit. Father Johann 
Ernst Hanxleden of the Malabar Mission was, as far as we knew, 
the first European to write a grammar of Sanskrit. Though his 
book was not printed, it was used by Father Paolino who also 
worked in Malabar and worte two Sanskrit garmmars and several 
learned treatises on Indian subjects. Mention must also be made 
of the French and Latin translations by Anquetil Duperron of 
Prince Dara Shuko's Persian translation of the Upanisads. 
Duperron's Latin version was published in 1801-02 in two 
volumes, but the French version still remains unpublished. This 


translation of the Upanisads made a great impact upon the mind - 


of modern Europe, and the collaboration between Dara Shuko 
and Duperron may be regarded asa landmark in the history of 
modern thought. 


This long-range collaboration between Dara Shuko and 
Duperron was followed by closer and more intimate co-operation 
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of Indian and British scholars during the early period of British 
connection with India. the establishment in 1784—at the initia- 
tive of Sir William Jones—of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta for 
enquiring into the history, the antiquities, the arts, the sciences 
and the literatures of Asia, marks the formal opening of a new 
chapter, in the science of man, namely, Orientalism. 


Sir William Jones is one of the most honoured names in the 
galaxy of scholars who sought to interpret Asia to Europe. We 
must honour equally with him an Indian scholar of Pondicherry, 
Maridas Pillai, who had started still earlier a one man crusade for 
promoting the knowledge of India among European literary men. 
All French scholars who visited Pondicherry about this time were 
influenced by him. Himself a scholar of Latin and French, he 
played an important part in the discovery of the connection 
between Sanskrit on the one hand and Greek and Latin on the 
other. It was again he who discovered the Hindu dynastic lists 
of the historical period in the Bhagavata Purana. His Frenth 
translation of the list attracted the notice of the French savant, 
Joseph Deguignes, who immediately established the identity of 
Chandragupta Maurya with Sandrocottos of the Greeks. This 
was a momentous discovery, for it gave us for the first time a 
firm date in the uncertain successsions of dynastic lists which till 
then had passed as Indian historical chronology. 


Orientology was thus the result of the co-operation of 
scholars from East and West. A new intellectual curiosity was 
sweeping over Europe and fired European scholars with the desire 
to know the East intimately. There wasalso the new born 
oriental aspiration to collaborate in the great task of unfolding the 
cultural heritage of the East to the western world. It is indeed 
doubtful if western scholars could have made much headway in 
the unfolding of the civilization of Asia unless they were 
materially aided by eastern scholarship. It is true that during 
this period of European renaissance, the standards of Indian 
scholarship had deteriorated but even in these days of compara- 
tive decline, the need of sound training in grammar, linguistics, 
logical analysis and law was not forgotten. Indian scholarship 
was also in one way in advance of western scholarship of the day. 
The discipline of the study of metaphysics andthe comparative 
freedom from religious and theological bias permitted Indian 
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scholars a greater initiative in logic, legal lore and philology than 
was the case with most of their western compeers. 


The first great contribution of Orientology in the field of 
human knowledge was the development of linguistics as a distinct 
science. It has been said that the English translation of Sakuntala 
took the western world by storm and was the starting point of 
the study of Sanskrit philology. The systematic analysis of 
language had been carried toa higher level by Indians than 
perhaps by any other people of ancient days. Greek grammar 
tended to be logical, philosophical and syntactical but the Indian 
study of language was more analytical. It was the Indian method 
of analysis and comparison that revolutionised western conception 
of linguistics and led to the rise of the science of Comparative 
Philology. 1 


It is gratifying to remember that in this development also, 
Indian scholars played animportant role. Sir William Jones 
became conscious of the importance of the linguistic technique of 
Sanskrit mainly through his collaboration with Radhakanta 
Sarman and Indian scholars like him.  Burnouf's discovery of the 
kinship between Sanskrit and old Iranian was made possible by a 
Sanskrit version of the Avesta compiled by an -Indian scholar 
named Neriasengh. Scholars from Ceylon rendered Burnouf 
material assistance in discovering the affiliation between Pali and 
Sanskrit. The first grammar of Hindi and affiliated languages 
prepared by the Russian scholar Lebedeff bears unmistakable 
traces of the help he received from Pandit Goloknath Das. It was 
the collaboration of men like Mir Amman of Delhi that made it 
possible for Gilchrist to undertake his pioneer work in Hindustani 
and Urdu Linguistics. 


It was not long before Indian scholars started to make their 
own original contribution to this new field. Ram Mohan Roy, 
often described as the father of modern India, 
in this field. His Gaudiya Vyakarana was 
grammar of a modern Indian language prepared 
Twenty years later followed a more ambitious 
compliation by Radhakanta Dev and a host of 

- of Sabdakalpadruma, 
. appearance of later | 


Was a pioneer also 
perhaps the first 
on scientific lines. 
enterprise in the 
Sanskrit scholars 
a comprehensive Sanskrit dictionary. The 


exicons has not in any way detracted from : 
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the importance and utility of this stupendous work. Mention 
must also be made of the work of R. C. Bhandarkar whose Wilson 
Philological Lectures gave perhaps for the first time a clear exposi- 
tion of the development of modern Indian languages from old 
Indo-Aryan. This tradition of scholarship has not only continued ' 
but extended to cover the Dravidian languages and we have 
today a number of distinguished scholars in all fields of Indian 
Linguistics. 

A second area in which oriental studies made a great contri- 
bution has been in raising the standards of textual criticism of old 
classics. Textual criticism had reached a very high level in ancient 
India and also among the Arab scholars of the middle ages. In 
fact, one might say that the scientific study of texts is something 
which Europe learnt from the scholars of Asia. When Ram 
Mohan Roy used principles of historical and scientific criticism in 
the interpretation of Sanskrit texts, he was in one sense following 
a longstanding tradition of Indian scholarship, but in another 
sense, he was blazing a new trail for a new generation of scholars 
trained in western science. The method was soon applied to the 
study of more and more Persian and Arabic books. Collaboration 
between eastern and western scholars was responsible for the 
publication of standard texts of basic literary and religious works 


. in all the classical languages of India. In some of the early 


publications of the Asiatic Society, European scholars like Spren- 
ger had to seek the assistance of celebrated Indo-Arabic scholars 
like Said-uddin Khan and Basiruddin. Some of these Indian 
scholars won fame not only as editors of texts but also as pioneers 
in anew field of Indian history. Their work revealed new and 


original sources of Indian history and has provided indispensable _ 


material for a first hand account of India during the middle ages. 


Oriental scholarship is also mainly responsible for develop- 
ing a new and hitherto unknown department of human knowledge. 
Disputations among the upholders of different religions have been 
known from the earliest times but an attempt to study systemati- 
cally the tenets of different faiths is a comparatively recent 


phenomenon. Scholars like Al-Beruni had dealt with comparative . 


religion and Akbar extended his royal patronage to the religious 
discourses at Fatehpur Sikri which may well be regarded as the 


precursor of the study of comparative religion in the modern sense. - 
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Dara Shuko who translated the Upanisads into Persian almost 
exactly 303 years ago may also be regarded as a pioneer in this 
field. He was followed after more than a century by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy whose knowledge of languages like Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Greek and Hebrew enabled him to study the religious 
and philosophical treatises in these languages from a comparative 
point of view. He was able to interpret Hindu religions and 
metaphysical texts in the light of his knowledge of other religions. 
His masterly exposition of Hindu philosophy and religion took the 
western world by storm. The comparative method which he used 
in exegetical matters has since been increasingly adopted by 
western scholars and has led to the development of a new science 
of comparative religion. 


The use of the comparative method was not however confined 
to the study of religious texts alone. It was soon applied to the 
field of anthropology and led Frazer to introduce a system of 
parallelism in his interpretation of the history, politics and 
economics of different societies. One may indeed Say that it was 


the extension of the comparative method which first made ' 


anthropology a subject of absorbing interest to scholars in many 
fields. Today, the emphasis of anthropologists may have shifted 
from parallelism but the utility of the comparative method still 
remains and has been extended to new fields. In recent studies 
in archaeology, the use of the comparative method has led to 
interesting discoveries of the contacts which once existed between 
the Sumerian and the Harappan civilization. 


Orientology has also made a great impact on the develop- 
ment of the historical method in the western world. When 
the British first arrived in India, they met here an Islamic 
historiography that was free from the limitations imposed by the 
Christian hagiographic pattern. It is true that the Muslim 
historians did not try to explain the evolution of Society or inter- 
pret movements of historical forces but they maintained a high 
standard of accuracy and conscientiousness in their treatment of 
their sources and the evidence. Muslim historiography may have 
sufferéd from undue concentration on personalities military 
incidents and court cabals but this defect was not aonic to 
Indian historians alone. Till perhaps the time of Marx, European 


dominated by the idea of history as 
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a pageant in which events occurred as a result of intrigues and 
ambitions of kings, generals and politicians. Mirza Abu Talib 
was perhaps the first Indian scholar who understood the signifi- 
cance of socio-economic factors as the moulding forces of history. 
Another serious effort at historical interpretation from the socio- 
economic angle was made by Ram Mohan Roy when he wrote his 
* Exposition of the Practical Operation of the Judicial and Revenue 
Systems of India and of the general conditions of its inhabitants" 
in 1832. Sir Syed Ahmed’s account of the causes of the Indian 
revolt of 1857 was based on an acute and sound analysis of the 
socio-economic factors and gave a new turn to Muslim historio- 
graphy. Indian scholarship may thus take legitimate pride in 
the fact that it had anticipated by decades if not a century the 
economic interpretation of history on which Marx’s chief claim 
to fame rests. 


I must not however go on adding to the list of subjects in 
which collaboration between east and west has led to fresh 
developments of human thought. Throughout history, such 
contacts between different civilizations and disciplines have led to 
the most remarkable advances in human knowledge. In fact it 
would have been surprising if it had been otherwise but the time 
has now come when Orientology must no longer remain the 
exclusive possession of a privileged few. In the field of science, 
we do not keep separate the distinct contributions of the eastern 
and the western world. In the field of philosophy, literature, 
language and history we must gradually adopt the same universal 
approach and look at the unfoldment of human civilization asa 
unified and organic process. If we survey knowledge from this 
point of view, Indian philosophy must be recognised an integral 
part of world philosophy and be the subject for study for everyone 
who claims to be a student of philosophy and not merely the 
interest of a handful of specialists in Indology. Similary, Indian 
history must be regarded as a chapter in the history of man and 
no one in any part of the world should be regarded as fully edu- 
cated if he is ignorant of the remarkable developments which took 
Place in this part of the world. Study of Orientology as a disci- 
pline has rendered great service in the past in drawing attention 
to the remarkable contribution made to the development of human 
thought by people in the oriental countries but the main purpose 
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E the general pattern of human education and knowledge in a world 
which to-day is becoming increasingly unified through the impact 


| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| of such studies will be defeated unless they now become a partof 
i 
| of science and technology. 

f ; 


Ds : The concluding session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was held in the Theatre of the Agricultural College, Bhubaneswar, 
at 3-30 ».M. on 4th October 1959. The proceedings commenced 


| | CONCLUDING SESSION 
| with the recitation of felicitations in Sanskrit by Sri S. B. Varnekar. 


Dr. V. Raghavan read out the resolutions passed at the Exe- 
i cutive Committee Meeting held earlier in the day. (For the text of 
i the Resolutions see Minutes of the Executive Committee Meeting). 
pE- 


Dr. Raghavan also announced that for holding the next 
Session, there was an invitation from the Kurkshetra University 
and that a final decision would be taken by the President and the 
Secretaries. 


i Prof. Mirashi then announced that the Executive Committee 
had elected Prof. K. K. Handique as the president and Dr. V. 
_ Raghavan as the Vice-President, Drs. R. N. Dandekar and M. 


ama Rao as General Secretaries and Prof. K. A S. Iyer as the 
- Treasurer. 


eaking about the Conference in general Prof. Mirashi 
Servi red | that it was necessary for the Conference to do some 

> ent value such as the preparation and publication of 
bibli graphies of Indology. He referred to the proposal 
Institute of Indology and hoped that it would be 

He also appealed for funds for the Conference 


lent office and to embark upon some programme 
ec the G ernment of Orissa and the Utkal 
ari za y Dr. ] K.M htab, for inviting the Con- 


gre 
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on Greater Indian Studies, over which he had the privilege of 
presiding at that Session. He said that the addition of that 
Section at the present time was most opportune. 


Prof. T. R. V. Murthi speaking on behalf of the Indian 
delegates thanked the Local Committee for ine arrangements 
made by them. 


Dr. Altekar after thanking the Local Committee and the 
Volunteers, appealed to the members to co-operate with the Local 
and Central Offices in improving the standard of the Conference. 
He made a reference to the publication of the Summary of Papers 
of the Conference in advance of the Session which they were able 
to do this year for the first time, thanks to the efforts of Dr. 
V. Raghavan. He hoped that in future members would send in 
their papers early enough to reach the Central Office so as to 
enable them to publish the Summary well in advance of the 
Sessions. 


Dr. H. K. Mehtab speaking on behalf of the Local Committee 
said that it was an honour for the State of Orissa that the scholars 
of the Conference responded to their invitation and came there. 


On behalf the authorities of the Conference, Dr. V. Raghavan 
thanked the Local Organisation and particularly the Chief Minister, 
Dr. Mehtab, for his special interest and the two Local Secretaries, 
Sri B. V. Nath and Prof. P. Pradhan. 


Lastly Ge B. V. Nath, Local See spoke thanking all 
those who had contirbuted to the success of the Conference. és 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V. MIRASHI 
. a 
Revered Rajyapala, Prof. Kabir, Dr. Mahtab, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, fellow delegates, ladies and gentlemen, : 


I feel deeply grateful to the authorities of this Conference for 
the honour they have done me by asking me to preside over its 
deliberations in this Session. This is the highest honour that an 
Indologist can dream of. In the past it was offered to great 
savants who had richly deserved it By their exceptionally brilliant 
work such as. Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Dr. Sir Ganganath Jha, 
Prof. Sylvain Levi, Prof. F. W. Thomas and others. This Chair - 
is particularly sanctified in my eyes as it has been occupied in the 
past by my gurus Dr. S. K. Belvalkar and Dr. P. V. Kane. When 
therefore this high honour was offered to me, I hesitafed nota | 
little, being aware of my own limitations. I have no doubt that | 
in making this choice, you have, by the kindness of your heart, 
greatly magnified what little work I have done so far; for such is - 2 
the nature of magnanimous persons. As Bhartrhari has said, 


qaqaia AZA f 
fek Arara: afa ga: fara: | 


* How few are those good men in this world, who, magnifying 
to a mountain the atom-like qualities of others, always à 
their hearts!" Diffident as I am about my competence 
charge the onerous duties involved in the presidentship « 
august Conference, I am, in my heart, fortified by t 
.I shall have your whole-hearted co-operation. Es 
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reorganised the Archaeological Department, did excavation work 
at a number of sites and, above all, trained and enthused several 
young scholars, some of whom worthily succeeded him after his 
retirement. It was during his regime that the proto-historic sites 
of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro were discovered and excavated. 
His great works Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, Monu- 
ments of Sanchi and Taxila will keep his memory green for all 
time. Indian archaeology owes a deep debt of gratitude to him. 


Equally eminent in his own field was Dr. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
the great historian of Mediaeval India. His contributions to 
‘Indian history are many and varied. He set a high standard of 
historical research and inspired a number of young men to devote 
their lives to research work. His volumes on Mughal and Maratha 
history such as the History of Aurangzeb in five volumes, the 
Fall of the Mughal Empire, Shivaji and his Times etc. are monu- 
ments of great learning and patient research. By his death India 
has lost®a great historian who, by his work, had earned her a name 


in foreign lands. The void created by his death would be difficult 
to fill. 


I also pay my respectful homage to the memory of Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel, the great Indologist, Dr. Bhagwandas, the saintly scholar, 
Dr. M. R. Jayakar, the renowned peacemaker and educationist, 
Shri Devanayakacharya, the erudite Pandit, and other great 
scholars who have been snatched away from our midst during the 


last two years We shall ever remember their great services to 
the cause of Oriental learning. 


This is the twentieth session of the Oriental Conference which 
is being held forty years alter its foundation in 1919. I still re- 
member vividly the first session held at Poona under the 
ofthe Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, which had bee 

started only a yeaf before. This venture of the young Dee 
was very widely welcomed and produced great enthusiasm ; f s 
was for the first time that such E 


was a conference was being held i 
India, though a suggestion for it had been put forward oo 


before. It was attended by all the 

such as Dr. Ganganath Jha, Dr Satishchandra Vj 

ae S Ja, - Sati: rà Vidyab 

‘Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, Dr. Woolner, Prof. Die Do 
_ Bhandarkar and others. Though it was the first ese of this 


auspices 


t eight years 
great Orientalists of the time 
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Conference, more than three hundred delegates attended it and a 
number of important papers were read and discussed. The pro- 
cedure settled at the time for holding the session has continued 
almost unchanged till now: ^ In one respect, however, there 
came over a change. At the first session there was no Pandita 
eia Parishad, but later its importance was recognised and it became 
a regular feature of this Conference till its fourteenth session. 
Since then it has fallen into abeyance, but latterly the Parishad 
has been revived and under the great name of Sanskrita-Visva- 
Parishad it has been holding its sessions annually and giving the 
much needed fillip to traditional learning. During the last forty 
years our Conference has grown from strength to strength. It has 
now as many as fifteen sections and is attended by more than five 
hundred delegates. It has provided a common meeting ground 
for scholars, where they can make personal acquaintance with 
others working in different branches of Indology, discuss freely 
the results of their investigations and formulate schemes for 
further research. It has inspired countless young men to devote. 
themselves to the study and research of Oriental subjects. There 
have been notable contributions to Indological research in the 
addresses of the General and Sectional Presidents and in the 
| papers read before the different sections. Above all, it has, like 
a great banyan tree, thrown out offshoots in the form of speciali- 
sed conferences, which, in course of time, have struck deep roots. 
The Indian History Congress, the Indian Philosophical Conference, 
the Indian Political Conference and the Linguistic Society of India 
are, in a way, an outcome of the interest in the different subjects 
aroused by the sessions of this Conference. Notwithstanding 
these specialised conferences the Oriental Conference still continues 
| to be a unique all-comprehensive Conference of Oriental subjects 
and shares, with the Indian Science Congress, the honour of co- 
ordinating work in a number of allied subjects. 


Ppa PATE as 


| The President of this Conference is generally expected to 

q take a review of the research work done during the previous two ; 

| years. I confess my inability to do so for want of time and the 
= necessary means. I shall, however, acquaint you with some work - 

| of outstanding merit done by the various research institutesin the — 
country. My account is based on the reports of the respective 
institutions. As you know, the first session of the Conference 
was marked by a discussion about the best method of critically 
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editing the Mahabharata, which work had just then been under- 
taken by the Bhandarkar Institute. During the last forty years 
the Institute has been continuously engaged in this monumental 


work, which, happily, has just been completed. The editions of 


the parvans so far published have elicited unstinted praise from 
scholars all over the world. The Institute has also planned a 


critical edition of the Harivamsa, which forms a supplement of. 


the Great Epic. The Oriental Institute of Baroda has been 
engaged for some years past in collecting material for a similar 
critical edition of the other great epic of India, viz. the Ramayana, 
and has already published the first two fasciculi of the Balakanda 
which have been well received by scholars here and elsewhere. 
The remaining fasciculi of that Kanda will soon be published. The 
New Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit and allied works and their 
authors which was undertaken by the Madras University more 
than twenty years ago has been making slow but steady progress. 
The first volume of it which was published ten years ago shows 
„that this work as planned will be far more comprehensive and 
useful to scholars than the previous one of Aufrecht. It not only 
lists a much larger number of manuscripts and printed works but 
tries to give up-to-date references to important critical articles on 
them. The second volume of the Catalogus will be soon sent to 
the press. The work is being done by Dr. Raghavan single- 
handed. If it is to be finished within a measurable distance o 
time, more editorial and financial assistance must be given to him. 
The third great undertaking of national importance is the Diction- 
ary of the Sanskrit Language on Historical Principles. The Deccan 
College Post-graduate and Research Institute, which has under- 
taken this colossal work, has so far published a number of old 
Kosa and Vyakarana works which would be useful in the com- 
pilation of this great dictionary. Besides, material from as many 
as 324 texts has so far been extracted. This work also has been 
in preparation for some years, but so far no volume of it has 
appeared in print. The Dictionary. will require the willing co- 
operation of a large number of scholars and m 
from ‘the Central as well as State Governme 


I hopé both these will be forthcoming in a large measure. The 
Dictionary is a national undertaking of great importance. Its 
successful completion will be the test of our love for our sacred 
language. 


unificent donations 


Sue 
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| Of the several institutions which had announced their 
| schemes of publishing exhaustive political and cultural histories 
of India, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan alone has so far succeeded | 
in making geod progress. It has published five volumes of its 
| monumental History and Culture of the Indian People. The last 
YA of these volumes brings the account down to A. D. 1300. We | 

have no longer to depend on the work of foreign historians for a | 
detailed kno wledge of the ancient history and culture of our land. | 
The Indian History Congress also has published the second j 
volume of its Comprehensive History of India after working for 
seventeen years. It is hoped that the other volumes of this series 
also will come out hereafter within a reasonable time. 


Several other research institutions have been doing valuable 
A work in their respective fields. The Vedic Samshodhana Mandala 
of Poona has, after strenuous labour of more than twenty years, 
completed the great task of bringing out a critical edition of the 
Rgveda with the Bhasya of Sayana and has now undertaken 
| several other works of great importance such asa critical edition 
| of the Krsna Yajurveda with the Bhasyas of Sayana and Bhatta 
| Bhaskara, the compilation of the Srauta Kosa, which will be an 
| encyclopaedia of Vedic rituals, and also a Devanagari edition of the 
Avestan Texts. The A vesta-Pravesika, which the Mandala has under- 
taken to compile will contain selected passages from the Avesta in 
the Nagari script with an English translation, grammar and exe- 
getical notes. It will serve to popularise Avestan studies among 
our students. The Praja Pathasala of Wai is another research 
institute in the Bombay State, which, for several years past, has 
been doing valuable work. It has so far published the first -two 
volumes of the Dharma Kosa, called Vyavahara Kanda and 
Upanisad Kanda, and has now begun the compilation of the 
i Samshaüra Kanda. These volumes of the Dharmakośa are verita- 
e ble encyclopaedias of the various branches of our Dharmasastra. 
= Another great work in which the Mandala has been engaged for 
several years past is the M pnamsa-koéa compiled by the late 
Svami Kevalananda Sarasvati. Four of its projected nine volumes 
have so far been published When completed, this great’ work 
will be of inestimable help to the students of the Mimamsa. 


.. The Visvesvarananda Vedic Research Institute of Hoshiarpur 
is another institute which has been devoting itself to Ved 
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research for a long time. Since 1924 it has been engaged in the | 
laborious task of bringing out a twentyone-volume Vedic Word f 
Goncordance and Grammatical Word Indices. It has so far 
produced ten volumes of the Word Concordance. It is expected 
that the Concordance and the Grammatical Word Indices would be 
completed within the next two or three years. The Institute has 
also completed the compilation and editing of another work, viz. 
A Vedic Citation Register in five Volumes. By its Vedic researches 
the Institute has maintained the noble traditions of the Punjab. 


The International Academy of Indian Culture, which has 
| recently shifted its head-quarters from Nagpur to New Delhi, has 
| undertaken the gigantic task of publishing, under the name of 
Satapitaka, a series of works dealing with the literature, arts and 
| sciences of India and other Asian countries which came under her 
| cultural influence. It has so far produced eight volumes which 
deal with the works preserved in Indonesia, Tibet and Mongolia. 
These and other volumes to be published in this series will greatly 
widen our knowledge of the spread of Indian culture abroad. 


Several other research institutes such as the Asiatic Society, | 
Calcutta, the Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, the Visva- | 
bharati, Santiniketan, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, the 
Rajasthan Oriental Institute, Jodhpur, the Sadula Rajasthani 
Research Institute, Bikaner, and the Kuppuswami Research 
Institute, Madras, have done valuable work by publishing critical 
editions of Sanskrit works and research studies. For want of 
time I am unable to give even a brief account of their publications. 


The Sahitya Academy of the Government of India has 
undertaken the publication of critical editions of the works of 
Kalidasa under the general editorship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. | 
The Meghaduta edited by Dr. S. K. De was the first work to be l 
published in this scheme. The Vzkramorvasiya edited by Prof. | 
H. D. Velankar is now under print and the Kumarasambhava is 
ready for the press. The Academy has also started a new Sans- 
krit journal named Samskyta Pratibha for the publication of new 
original writings in Sanskrit. 


Tne Archaeological Department of the Government of India 
and those of some Universities and Research Institutes carried out 
excavations at a number of prehistoric and historic sites and made 
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| important discoveries. The excavations at Lothal are specially 
| noteworthy since they have shown that the Harappan culture 
had spread southward to the Narmada. Of special interest to 
'"  Sanskritists was the discovery of two Sanskrit inscriptions at 
| Nagarjunikonda, one of which recorded the construction of a 
temple of Mahādeva under the name of Puşpabhadrasvāmin, 
while theiother registered the installation of a Buddha image in a 
Caitya at the place. Both these records belong to the reign of 
the Iksvaku king Ehavala Cantamula and are noteworthy since 
all other ancient inscriptions at the place are in Prakrit and record 
donations made by the ladies of the royal family in favour of the 
Buddhist Caityas and Stipas. Another striking archaeological 
discovery was made by the Jayaswal Institute of Patna. In the 
excavations at Vaisali, Dr. Altekar, the Director of the Institute, 
discovered the earliest Buddhist Stupa known so far, which, there 
are reasons to believe, was the one erected by the Licchavis 
over the relics of the Buddha. The Stupa contained a casket 
holding ashes believed to be of the Buddha and a copper punch- 
marked coin. The casket was not quite full of the relics, thus 
confirming the statement of Yuan Chwang that king Asoka had xm 
| carried away part of the relics from the Stüpa of Vaisali. ` 


aa AA Re 


Since we met last in Delhi, some events of great significance for 
the advancement of Sanskrit learning have taken place. Fora long 
time past our minds have been exerised over the preservation of in- 
digenous methods of Oriental studies. The number of Pandits who 
devoted themselves to a life-long study of their special subjects and 
had become veritable store-houses of learning was fast dwindling. 
Their learning, great as it was,was considered to be of no practial use 
and they found themselves unable to subsist with honour and self- 
respect in modern conditions. The courses taught in Sanskrit Patha- 
Salas did not hold out any prospects of employment to students 
who completed them, as they did not include any modern subjects 
like History, Civics, Economics etc. On the other hand, it was 
feared that if modern subjects were included in their curriculum, 
the thoroughness and depth of learning for which the old-type - 
Pandits were noted would disappear. This apprehension was 
expressed in the following words by Dr. Ganganath Jha, who 
presided over the third session of the Oriental Conferente. “I 
would beseech you, gentlemen," said he, “at least those of you 


who are in power in this department, not.to modernise the Qu 
2 
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or the Maulvi. Ifyou modernise him, he will disappear. He 
does not possess, perhaps, the wide outlook of the modern scholar ; 
but he more than makes up for that by his depth of learning. His 
outlook you cannot enlarge, at least to the extent of benefiting 
him. Why then make an attempt to deprive him of his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics-characteristics by which alone he has in 
the past commanded respect and whereby he can command respect 
in the future?” Consciously or unconsciously the powers that be 
have followed this advice of laissez faire, but the result has been 
ruinous to Sanskrit learning. Many Pathasalas have languished 
for want of Government as well as popular support and gradually 
disappeared. When a survey was made three years ago on behalf 
of the Committee appointed by the old Madhya Pradesh Govern- 
ment for the re-organisation of Sanskrit institutions in the State, 
there were only ten Pathagalas in Vidarbha and they too were 
somehow dragging on a precarious existence. Most of them were 
ill-housed, ill-staffed and ill-equipped. As regards the amount of 
grant-in-aid sanctioned for some of them, its meagreness can be 
imagined from the fact that they were classed with Primary 
Schools for the purpose of State help. Nagpur was a reputed 
centre of Sanskrit learning in the time of the Bhonslas, but now it 
becomes difficult to secure the services of a teacher of Vyakarana 
or Nyaya for the Mahavidyalaya founded in their memory. In 
some of the Provinces Sanskrit Pathasalas used to be supported 
by Princes and Zamindars. With the liquidation of princely 
States and Zamindaris this financial stream also has dried up and 
the Pathasalas have now to depend solely on Government support 
for their existence, It is high time that the Government woke up 
to its duty to give adequate financial aid to Sanskrit institutions. 
This has been very well emphasised in the following remarks of 
our revered President Dr. Rajendra Prasad: “ The itio Gove aloe- 
tion of funds for the study of Sanskrit has come. When the 
Governments are nationalising the means of the production of 
wealth, there seems no reason why they should not also shoulder 
the responsibility so far borne by the society. The Indian social 
Structure has ever been based on a particular t 
ness. ^ The householder bore the burden of su 
and the scholar, in turn, played the guide a 
householder. In every sphere of Indian 
interdependence existed, Deviating from t 


ype of co-operative- 
pporting the scholar, 
nd philosopher to the 
Society this thing of 
he traditional co-ope- 
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rativeness, if we have decided to hand over the control of our lives 
to Government, it becomes the duty of the State to take over 
these responsibilities. In my opinion it is the duty of the 
Government to start giving adequate grants-in-aid for the study 
of Sanskrit." 


The pattern of education imparted in the Sanskrit Pathagalas 
has also to be changed to suit modern conditions, so that they will 
be able to compete with other educational institutions of their 
standard in attracting intelligent students. Modern subjects such 
as History, Civics and Economics have to be introduced in the 
Pathagalas and Mahavidyalayas, care being taken not to lower the 
standard of traditional Sanskrit learning imparted in these 
institutions. In this connection I would invite attention to an 
experiment of this type which is being made at present in Madhya 
Pradesh. With the help of a munificent donation made by a 
Mahant of the Dudhadhari Matha a Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya was 
started four years ago at Raipur in Chhattisgadh Division of 
Madhya Pradesh. Later, it was duly affiliated to the Saugar 
University. The University has instituted special Examinations 
such as Intermediate (Classics) and B. A. (Classics) to meet the 
needs of the institutions of the type of the Raipur Sanskrit Maha- 
vidyalaya. “Besides demanding an intensive study of Sanskrit 
according to the traditional method, the curriculum includes such 
modern subjects as Hindi, English, Indian History and Culture, 
Economics and Civics. The standard expected in the modern 
subjects is somewhat lower than in the corresponding classes of 
other Colleges so that the burden on the students may not be 
heavy. The standard in Sanskrit is, however, much higher and 
the subject is taught according to the traditional method. Each 
student is given a stipend for his education, and all other facilities 
are provided as in other Colleges. The results of this new experi- 
ment will be watched with interest by all lovers of Sanskrit. 


With the same object in view two Sanskrit Universities have 
recently been started at Kurukshetra and Banaras, Kurukshetra 
is our Dharmaksetra where the immortal message of the Bhaga- 
vadgia was delivered to the world. Banaras has, from time 
immemorial, been noted as a great seat ar 
has maintained its reputation to this day. 
fitness of things that such universities intended to foster ancie 
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Sanskrit learning should be started at these holy places. The 
University at Banaras has a well-staffed and well-equipped nucleus 
in the form of the old Government Sanskrit College, which it has | 
taken over. It is hoped that these Universities will, in the fullness L 
of time, fulfil the hopes and expectations entertained about them. | 


| Three years ago the Government of India set up a Sanskrit 
| Commission of eight members headed by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chat- 
| terji, firstly, to undertake a survey of the existing facilities for 
| Sanskrit education in Universities and non-University institutions 
| and to make proposals for promoting the study of Sanskrit, 
| including research; and secondly, to examine the traditional 
| system of Sanskrit education with a view to find out which of its 
| features could be usefully incorporated into the modern system. 
The Commission submitted its report last year. Though it has; | 
| not yet been published, its recommendations have been made ? 
| public. It has been under the consideration of the Central 
Government for a long time. The Government has already begun 
to take steps to implement some of its recommendations. such 
as giving life pensions and Sanads to Pandits who, though dis- 
tinguished for their learning and character, are yet in indigent 
circumstances. The report recently came up for discussion in 
the Parliament. The speeches that were made on the occasion 
testified to the great love and esteem in which Sanskrit learning 
is still hely by all sections of the people. It seems certain that 
before long some effective measures will be taken to implement 
the other recommendations of the Sanskrit Commission. - 


In the meanwhile the state of Sanskrit studies in our High 
Schools and Colleges is fast deteriorating. Till twelve years ago a 
Classical Language was a compulsory subject of study in the High 
Schools and some University classes in the Bombay State. The 
reputation of the State for its Sanskrit scholarship was not a little 
due to this factor. In some other States, though it had ceased to 
be a compulsory subject, there were no unwarranted obstructions 
to its study so that intelligent students could still offer it in 
combination with Science subjects for the Secondary School Certifi- 
cate Examination. Recently the Government of India appointed 
a Commission under the chairmanship of Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami 

_ Mudaliar to consider and make recommendations about Secondary 
Education. The Government has accepted the Commission's 
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recommendations about the reorganization of the general pattern 
of Secondary Education. According to this pattern, there will be: 


(a) Eight years of integrated Elementary education, for the 
age groups of 6 to 14; 


(b) Three years of Secondary education where ‘there will be 
a marked diversification of courses, for the age groups of 
14 to 17; and - 


(c) Three years of University education leading to the first 
degree. ; 3 


The curriculum recommended by the All-India Council for 
Secondary Education to the States for adoption includes the 
following three-language formula : ; 9 : m. 


(1) Mother tongue or Regional language; 
(2) English; : 
(3) Hindi (or another Indian language for students whose 


mother tongue or regional language is Hindi). 


(There is also an alternative scheme of three langi 
proposed, but it need not be examined here). 
^ 


The above three languages are compulsory. It will be notic 
that a cultural language like Sanskrit (or another Classical langua 
corresponding to it) is not included in it. Besides these, stude 
“have to offer (i) Social Studies and General Science and (ii) one 
the Diversified Groups such as (l) Humanities, (2) S € 
(3) Commerce etc. The Humanities Group includes the follo 
subjects : dio 


(a) A Classical language (sucb as Sansk 
(b) History; 
(©) Geography; ————— 
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and the Sciences Group includes the following subjects— 
(a) Physics ; 
(b) Chemistry ; 
(c) Biology ; 


(d) Mathematics 
etc. 


'These Groups are made mutually exclusive like water-tight 
compartments. The disciplines in them are not, however, exclusive, 
As the University Education Commission has observed, ‘just as 
Scientific temper disciplines and inforrus any study in the Humani- 
1 ties, so history, language and philosophy discipline and inform 

Science.’ The University Education Commission did not therefore 

classify subjects of study in different Groups at the Secondary 

School stage but put them all in one list, out of which the 
| specified number was to be chosen. The pattern recommended by 
the All-India Council for Secondary Education is objectionable in 
i several ways. In the first place a student is required to determine 
at the very early age of fourteen whether he is going to specialise 
in the Humanities or Sciences of Commerce or some other Group. 
His intelligence at this stage is not sufficiently developed, nor is 
his aptitude clearly marked for this purpose. He is therefore 
likely to make a wrong choice and waste his valuable time. 
Secondly, under this pattern students are not able to combine a 
Classical language with Science subjects as they used to do before. 
Those who will select the Sciences Group will thus be denied all 
opportunity to acquire knowledge of Indian culture. I know of 
several old men who repented that they had not acquired some 
knowledge of Sanskrit in their school days. Recently our revered 
Prime Minister himself expressed regret that he could not continue 
his study of Sanskrit as he had to proceed to foreign lands for his 
education and later also, on account of preoccupations, he could 
not devote any time to it though he wanted to do o, Thirdly 
this pattern will adversely affect Sanskrit studies in our ise 
Schools. That this is not an imaginary apprehension will be clear 
from the following description of the state of things in Vidarbha. 


G 
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_ The new pattern of High School Curriculum wa i 
i s published 
by the All-India Council for Secondary Education in March 1058 


= 
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| and immediately thereafter the Education Department of old 
j Madhya Pradesh, which was always eager to make new experi- 
| ments, adopted it in the High Schools of Vidarbha and Maha- 
5 koshala. In Mahakoshala it did not produce a deleterious effect 
| on Sanskrit studies as students could include Sanskrit among the 
| three compulsory languages to be studied for the Higher Second- 
ary School Examination. On the other hand, it has given a fillip 
to the study of that Classical language, which is now studied by 
most of the students. I do not know if the pattern has been 
adopted in other Hindi-speaking areas. When it is adopted there, 
it will similarly lead to an increase in the number of students 
studying Sanskrit. But in non-Hindi-speaking areas, I am afraid, 
it will produce disastrous effects on Sanskrit studies as it has 
already done in Vidarbha. 


| As stated before, the pattern was adopted in the High Schools 
of Vidarbha in 1956-57. It is wellknown that most of the intel- 
ligent students opt for the Science course which offers them better 
prospects in their future career. Previously they could combine 
Science subjects with Sanskrit and hence though Sanskrit was not 
a compulsory subject of study in Vidarbha, the number of Sans- 
krit students was fairly large. Under the new pattern, they 
cannot combine a Classical language with the Science subjects. 
Students of mediocre ability generally avoid Sanskrit, which they 
consider difficult. The net result of this has been that the num- 
ber of Sanskrit students has greatly diminished, as will be seen 
from -the following statistics collected by the Sarhskrta-bhasa- 
pracarini Sabha of Nagpur last year. 


The Sabha corresponded with a large number of High schools 
in Vidarbha, out of which thirty responded and supplied the 
necessary information. It was noticed that as many as ten of 
these had completely closed their Sanskrit classes. The number 
of students taking Sanskrit had consequently fallen from 31:495 
(in 1955-56) to 5:4:% (in 1957-58) in Boy's High Schools and 
from 66:39, (in 1955-56) to 44:0% (in 1957.58) in Girls’, High 
Schools. The state of things must have further deterjorated 
Since then. Te 


D 


I have taken considerable time in placing this matter before i 
you, because I consider that it is of vital importance for the 
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promotion of Sanskrit studies. Iam told that the state of things 
in the Madras State is as bad as in Vidarbha. This should be an 
eye-opener to people in other non-Hindi-speaking areas. If the 
Diversified Groups are retained as they have been recommended 
by the All-India Council for Secondary Education, Sanskrit will 
soon disappear from our High Schools. When this fountain dries 
up, the subsequent stream of Sanskrit studies in Colleges will also 
wither and vanish. We must therefore devise ways and means 
to save Sanskrit at the Secondary School stage. 


The Sanskrit Commission considered this question and recom- 
mended three different patterns for the purpose. Of these, the 
first pattern which it favours most is of the following three 
languages :—(1) The mother tongue (or the regional language), 
(2) English, and (3) Sanskrit. It has recommended that these 
languages should be taught in the following manner—(i) Classes 
1-5 ; only the mother tongue; (ii) Class 6 : the mother tongue and 
English; and (iii) Classes 7 to 11: mother tongue (reduced), 
English and Sanskrit. The Commission thinks that it is not 
advisable to add the burden of Hindi as the fourth language at 
the School stage and that it should be studied at the College stage 
on the basis of a knowledge of the mother tongue and Sanskrit. 
The Commission has also recommended other alternative patterns 
in case the above is not found suitable. S 

Some of us may not agree with the Commission that Hindi 
should be introduced first at the College stage. Hindi is declared 
the official language of the Indian Union and will be one of the 
chief bonds of unity in the country. The other three languages 
also have their own claims for recognition—the mother tongue, 
because it will be in constant use in: practical life; English, 
because it is an international language, is extraordinarily rich in 
all kinds of literature and affords access to ‘the living stream of 
ever growing knowledge ’, and Sanskrit, because it is our cultural 
language and is indispensable for the development of all modern 
Indian languages. In my opinion it is quite practicable to teach all 
these languages without causing burden to students if they are 
introduced in the following phased manner. Classes 1 to 4: the 
mother tongue; Classes 5 to 7: the mother tongue (reduced), English 
and Hindi ; Classes 5 to 11: the mother tongue (reduced), English 
and Sanskrit, In this scheme only three languages will have to be 
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studied at any stage. Every student who goes through the 
Secondary School course will thus have studied Hindi for three 
years and acquired sufficient knowledge of it for practical purposes. 
He need not study it for as many as seven years. He can offer 
that language later as an optional subject for the final examina- 
tion of the High School course. As Sanskrit will be à compulsory 
subject of study for four years, students will have acquired 
sufficient knowledge of it to serve as a foundation for further 
study and research in Colleges. Its knowledge will also be helpful 
for the development of the other Indian languages including the 
official language Hindi and will serve as an additional bond of 
unity in the country. 


In the course of recent discussion in the Parliament ti was 
officially suggested that instead of Sanskrit a composite course in 
Sanskrit and the mother tongue (or a regional language) may be 
made compulsory at the High School stage. Such a composite 
course will, however, be a mere eye-wash. The knowledge 
which a student will acquire by studying Sanskrit as a half subject 
for two or three years at the High School stage will be extremely - 
inadequate for further study in the University. It will therefore 
result in no improvement in the situation. 


An adequate knowledge of Sanskrit is indispensable for the 
proper study of Indian Literature and Philosophy, Ancient Indian 
History, Indian Architecture and Sculpture etc. As Sanskrit is 
not at present a compulsoy subject of study at the High School 
stage, most of the students who offer these subjects for University 
Examinations or select a topic related to them for their research 
are greatly handicapped. They depend on translations which, in 
Some cases, are inaccurate. Besides, they often commit ludicrous 
mistakes when they themselves try to construe Sanskrit passages 
and draw conclusions from them. I would mention an instance 
of this type which has latterly come to my notice. In a thesis 
submitted for the Ph.D. degree of an Indian University, its author 
had to refer to the following hemistich occurring in an inscriptione: 


kalia aa aes aefa: | 
es is a very simple hemistich and means that the particular — 
ing, P. a second Bali, though young, made the earth look 
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smallby conquering it with the might of his arms. In the 
afore-mentioned thesis the author took it to mean that the king 
had, with the might of his arms, rid the earth of Prithvi (7. e. 
Prithvideva IT, a Kalachuri king of Ratanpur)! Further comment 
is needless. - 


In their addresses to this Conference several past Presidents 
have stressed the imperative need of searching for, collecting and 
preserving , Sanskrit manuscripts. As far back as 1868 the 
Government of India commenced this work and divided India 
into two circles, Northern and Southern, ‘for exploration of manu- 
scripts and appointed Dr. Bühler and Dr. Kielhorn for the purpose. 
Later, the work was carried on by Dr. Peterson, Dr. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar and others in Western India. The Reports of these 
scholars are full of valuable information about the manuscripts 
they noticed in the different collections. Some rare manuscripts 
which they collected in Kashmir and other places have proved 
invaluable for the political history of India and the knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature and Indian culture. In Bengal the work was 
undertaken by the Asiatic Society with the help of Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra,  Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri and others. 
Their Reports and Catalogues of Manuscripts are wellknown. In 
the south the search for manuscripts has been very fruitful. 
During the past sixty years several remarkable discoveries such as 
those of the Avihasasira of Kautilya, the plays of Bhasa, the 
Avantisundarikatha of Dandin etc. have been made, which have 
enriched our knowledge of Sanskrit literature, The efforts of 
Professors Rangacharya and Kuppuswami Sastri, Sri Ramakrishna 
od n To TOSS T he Oriental Manu- 
S ary adras, the Sarasvati Mahal Library of Tanjore, 
the Adyar Library of Madras, the Bhandarkar Institute of Poona, 
ea, ue D UM z GE other Institutes and 
Sanskrit manuscripts but E ud padi calalogued 
important Sanskrit works eae pore eee 

: y, however, we have not 


beard of any very remarkable discover 


y of manuscripts, probabl 

Because the search for manuscripts is not as Sa 

carried on now as it was done before. In order to give an 
o 


impetus to this work the Sanskrit Commission has recommended 
the establishment of a Central Manuscripts Survey with 
regional branches for the search, surve : : 

E ? Y. collection, cataloguing 
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and publication of manuscripts. Such a Survey should be | 
established as soon as possible; for Sanskrit manuscripts 
are fast disappearing. Some years ago I wanted to study 
the different commentaries on the Gathasaptasati of Hala. I 
found that some of these were noticed in Kielhorn’s Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Central Provinces and three of 
them were stated to have been in the possession of a Sastri family 
of Saugar. When I enquired of the present representatives of that 
family ten years ago, I was told that they could not be traced and 
none knew what had become of them. It is not therefore sufficient 
to know where and in whose possession the particular manuscripts 
exist. They should be acquired and preserved in Manuscripts 
Libraries. Iftheir owners are unwilling to part with them, they 
should be microfilmed or at least transcribed. In making trans- 
cripts, utmost care should be taken to reproduce them correctly. 
Mistakes once made in transcribing are perpetuated in the absence 
of facilities to refer to the originals and often mislead research 
workers. I might mention here an instance of this kind from my 
own experience. In his historical introduction to Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya  Haraprasad Sastri’s Catalogue of the Nepal Durbar 
Library, Prof. Cecil Bendall drew attention to the colophon of a j 
MS. of the Kiskindhakanda of the Ramayana which mentions js 
Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti. Dr. Bendall transcribed the colophon 
as containing the words Maharajadhiraja - Punyavaloka - Soma- 
vamsodbhava - Gaudadhvaja - Srimad - Gangeyadeva - bhujyamana - 
Tirabhuklau. This Gangeyadeva was identified by many scholars 
with the homonymous. king of the Kalachuri dynasty and from 
the description of him as Gaudadhvaja it was surmised that he 
had conquered Gauda or North Bengal. The epithet Punyavaloka 
presented some difficulty; for the Kalachuri dynasty of Tripuri, 
to which Gangeyadeva belonged, is not known to have assumed 
birudas in avaloka and so some scholars like Sylvain Levi suggested 
that he might have belonged to a different branch of that family. 
When I attended the fourth session of the Indian History Congress 
at Lahore in 1940, T found the manuscript exhibited in a Histori- 
cal Exhibition arranged for the occasion. It at once attracted^my. 
attention and I found to my great surprise that the correct reading | 
of the epithet applied to Gangeyadeva was Garudadhvaja and not 
Gaudadhvaja. This reading showed clearly that the king could. 
not be identified: with Gaügeyadeva of the Kalachuri dynasty, 
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who was a devout worshipper of Siva and. so could not have had 
an Eagle-banner. I have published a facsimile of the colophon 
with my article entitled ‘Gangeyadeva of Tirabhukti’ published 
in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, from which this reading can be 
verified. 


Lists of manuscripts are often made on second-hand informa- 
tion. If proper care is not taken to verify such information, 
mistakes creep in and mislead scholars. I had an experience of 
this type too, Fifteen years ago I showed from a greatly muti- 
lated verse in the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin that the Prakrit 
Kavya Harivijaya; from which Anandavardhana and others have 
extensively quoted, was composed by king Sarvasena who 
founded the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka dynasty. This 
discovery greatly excited my curiosity and I began to search for 
the manuscripts of that kavya. I noticed to my great delight 
that the late Dr. Hiralal’s Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts in the Central Provinces and Berar listed that work 
(No. 6864) as deposited in the collections of manuscripts in the 
possession of the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur and drew special atten- 
tion to it in the Introduction. I therefore eagerly sought per- 
mission of the Senior and Junior Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur to 
search for this manuscript in their collections, which they readily 
granted. To my great disappointment, however, I found that the 
work listed by Hiralal as of Sarvasena was only the Marathi 
poetical work Harivijaya of Sridhara, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century A.D. Hiralal does not appear to 
have seen the manuscript himself. As in several other cases, he 
appears to have obtained the information from the Pandit 
employed by him to inspect and report about the manuscripts in 
the Bhonsla collections. The latter reported that the work was 
in Prakrit, by which he meant Marathi. Hiralal, however, 
thought that it was a Sanskrit work and with the help of 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum he ascribed it to Sarvasena: 
He even describes it as ‘containing double entendre, describing 
the victory of Hari, while the same text directs movements in 
chess play. I wonder where he got this information. This 
instance shows the necessity of exercising greatest caution while 
describing or cataloguing manuscripts. 
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Another great desideratum is a new Linguistic Survey of 
India. The late Sir George Grierson surveyed single-handed all 
Indian languages known in his time and after thirty years of un- 
remitting work produced his magnum opus, the Lingusitic Survey 
of India. At the end of his labours he remarked with justifiable 
pride that what he had done for India in his Survey had been 
done for no other country in the world. His work now needs 
revision after the lapse of nearly forty vears. Some of the 
languages surveyed by him are disappearing under the impact of 
modern conditions, while some others like Parji, have been studied 
afresh and re-classified by scholars like Burrow and Bhattacharya. 
In regard to the characteristics of some dialects like Halbi noticed 
by Grierson there has of late been considerable controversy due to 
political considerations. It has therefore become very necessary 
to launch a detailed and comprehensive survey of all Indian 
languages and dialects. Happily the study of linguistics is getting 
momentum in the country and good facilities for training are 
available at some centres such as the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona There will, therefore, be no dearth of workers 
for the Survey. This task should be undertaken without further  - 
delay. 


For this and other similar works which can be taken in 
hand only with the co-operation of a band of scholars, there 
js need ofa Central Institute of Indolgy with adequate finances 
placed at its disposal. The idea of starting such an Oriental 
Research Institute came under the serious consideration of 
the Government of India as early as 1911 as a result of 
the Conference of Orientalists held at Simla. Since then the 
proposal has been renewed from time to time and its need has 
been stressed in the past in the addresses of several Presidents 
of this Conference. Butit has not yet taken a concrete shape. 
Recently, the Sanskrit Commission has again emphasised its need 
mits Report. Such a Central Institute of Indology will be able 
to undertake several important activities such as a comprehensive 
Suey: of manuscripts and languages, co-ordination of research 3 
a ae different States, provision of facilities for research in  _ 
Xe uu neglected in the Universities, publication of, 
EE aphy of books and articles on Indolog$ ii 
Ü tous branches, editing of rare old Sanskrit work etel 
nion Government has established the Sahitya, Las ‘al 
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Sangita-Nataka Academies as well as National Research Labora- 
tories, but has so far neglected the foundation of a Central Insti- 
tute of Indology, which is of prime importance for the promotion 
of our ancient learning and culture. I hope that the Union 
Government will realise the supreme importance of such an Insti- 
tute and establish it at no distant date. 


Much has been done in Oriental research during the last 
forty years since the inception of this Conference, but much more 
remains to be done. The seals and tablets unearthed at Mohenjo 
Daro, Harappa, Lothal and other places of the proto-historic 
period still remain undeciphered, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Gadd, Langdon, Heras, Hunter, Pran Nath and others. The 
culture contact between India and the western, northern and 
south-eastern countries has to be pursued by more intensive 
study. The gap between the period of the Harappan culture and 
the next one marked by the advent of the Aryans in India has not 
yet been completely filled. We have indeed some evidence of the 
culture of the latter period in the excavations done at Hastinapur 
and other places but horizontal excavations on a large scale on a 
suitable site going back to the age of the Bharata war, if not to 
the Vedic period, are necessary to give us a clear idea of the varied 
civilization of that age. A complete English translation of the 
Rgveda with critical and exegetical notes is still a desideratum. 
There is ample scope for work on the other Vedas as well. Critical 
editions of our Grat Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, 
have indeed been undertaken and have been or will soon be com- 
pleted, but those of even the major Puranas are still to be planned. 
It is therefore a matter for satisfaction. that the All-India Kashi- 
raja Trust has undertaken a critical edition of the M alsya Purana. F 
I understand that the Sarasvati Bhavan of Banaras, the Gujarat 1 
Vidya Sabha of Ahmadabad and the Mithila Research Institute of 
Darbhanga also are engaged in collecting material for the critical 
editions of some other Puranas. The early history of Classical 
Sanskrit literature is still blank. Even the date of our greatest 


4 


z H . | 
i Sanskrit poet Kalidasa has not yet passed beyond the pale of con- E 
E troversy. Recently an attempt was made to fix it in the third = 
a century A. D. on the calculation of what were believed to be 


astronomical references, but the interpretation of the textual. 
passages appears farfetched and the same data have been inter- 
preted differently by another scholar, which shows the unreliability 
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of this evidence. Apart from stray references in the Mahabhasya | 
of Patafijali, we are still in the dark about the Classical Sanskrit | 
works produced in the centuries immediately preceding the begin- 


j 
ning of the Christian era. Similarly we have no knowledge of the | 
classical works in the post-Asvaghosa and pre-Gupta period, | 
which would shed light or the development of Sanskrit poetry 1 


and drama before the age of Kalidasa. It is again generally sup- 

posed that it was the patronage of the Guptas that led to the 

revival of Sanskrit learning in the fourth century A. D. The dis- 

covery of a Sanskrit inscription of Ehavala Cantamula (third 

century À. D.) on the dhvaja-stambha of a temple of Mahadeva 

at Nagarjunikonda, to which I have referred before, has shown 

that Sanskrit had asserted itself at least in South India before the 

age of the Guptas. It is noteworthy that Sanskrit was used 

there even for recording the installation of a Buddha image in 

that period. In the domain of philosophy the relation of Kevala- 

dvaita system of Sankaracarya to the previous Stinyavada of the 

Buddhists is still a much discussed question. In ancient Indian 

history there are still some dark nooks and corners on which light 

is required to de shed. The history of North-western India in 

| the post-Maurya and pre-Kushana period bristles with problems 

which require to be solved. One of these knoity problems is the 

origin of the Vikrama Samvat, about which several theories have 

been advanced, but none of them has met with general accep- 

tance. Considerable material of historical importance in the form 

of inscriptions, coins etc. is awaiting proper study and publication. 

The work done by earlier scholars like Cunningham, Bühler, 

Lüders and Kielhorn in respect of survey, compilation of lists of 

inscriptions, palaeography of the different periods etc. has become 

PF antiquated and requires to be brought up to date. Some years x 

ago the Archaeological Department of the Government of India 

planned the preparation and publication of as many as twenty- 

one volumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Series and 

4 assigned them to different scholars. One of these, viz. the revised 

edition of the Gupta Volume, which had been planned fifteen 

years earlier was completed by the late Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 

Just before his demise nine years ago, but it remains still ynpubli- 

shed. The earlier edition of this Volume by Dr. Fleet has long . 

been out of print. University teachers and students have been —— 
eae tly awaiting the publication of the revised edition of it, 

Which should be taken in hand withour further delay. Severa 


* 
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Sanskrit works have been lost, but fortunately their Chinese and 
Tibetan translations still exist, from which they can be reconstruc- 
ted. This work requires genuine interest, keen intelligence, great 
learning and much patience. Happily a number of works still exist- 
ing in the original Sanskrit form have been discovered in Tibet by 
the indefatigable scholar Rahula Sankrityayana and their manus- 
cripts have been brought to India. Their editing and publication 
will keep a band of scholars engaged for a long time. The 
treasure of Sanskrit literature buried in the bhandaras of India 
and monasteries of China and Tibet is inexhaustible and will 
require the services of innumerable devoted scholars. There is 
thus inexhaustible research work in Indology to be done in and 
out of India. In the initial stages much of the work was done by 
foreigners, but their number is now diminishing. It is really our 
work and responsibility, for which we must come forward. I 
hope that this will be a challenge to our young scholars. Let this 
reproach not fall to us that even after attaining independence we 
neglected our ancient heritage. 


Inthe course of our research we are often engaged in 
controversies. They are necessary; for ae aft sad aada») 
But in all such controversies the discovery of the truth should be 
our sole aim. I find, however, that this aim is often relegated to 
the background and personal considerations prevail. In this 
connection let us remember the following words of India's great 
historian Kalhana— > 


"IET W ga grla, Uga Ea | 
qaaa ep Aad aa. 


“That good man alone deserves praise whose language in 
describing past events is free from predilection and prejudice." 


I would therefore close my address with the f. i 
from the Rgveda — y : e following prayer 


\ 


aai 4 MRR: Ha gaa a: | 
amang A Hal aa a: maai | 
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SECTION I: VEDIC 
RECENT TRENDS IN VEDIC RESEARCH 
S. S. BHAWE 


I propose to discuss a few striking tendencies that have been 
manifesting themselves in Vedic research during the last ten years 
or so. This would, I hope, be a substitute for taking stock of 
the work done during the preceding period, hoping thereby that 
it would not dwindle into a dry bibliographical causerie. 


1, A period of diminishing interest in Vedic studies : 


About ten years back it appeaed as if the interest in Vedic 
. studies had been diminishing both in the East as well as in the 
West. Prof. Renou while delivering the Gordon lectures on 
‘Comparative Religion’, in 1951 in the University of London, act- 
ually gave vent to this feeling (cf. L. Renou: Religion of Ancient 
India, University of London, 1953, pp.l, 3). He, however, 
tightly emphasized at that time the point that the academic possi- 
bilities of the Veda have not been exhausted (ibid pp. 2, 45). And 
luckily for all of us there has actually been a new surge of Vedic 
research activity in the recent years. 


2. Details of recent surge of activity in Vedic research: 


This activity was so to say inaugurated by Geldner’s mom 
mental full-fledged German translation published in 1951 by 
Harvard Oriental Series in America. It has ended the po 
denberg era of Vedic research and has opened up many anew vista — 
. for further work. As if to synchronise with this, Prof. 
Posthumous work on Varuna und die Wasser dealin 
portant problem of Vedic cosmology and that of the 
Varuna, along with some problems connected with 
mythology, soon appeared. This work also is capable of 
ting new lines for further work. At home in India, the; 
of Vol. 4 of Venkatamadhava's Rgarthad ika : 


first three volumes be e 
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because Madhava is a great Vedist and competent gramma- 
rian, with a remarkably brief and pointed expression, as his bhasya 
on the RV, which is a sort of a Rjuvivarana, abundantly makes 
clear. With all this material being before the Vedists, it is not 
surprising that; as if to supplement it, a few lines of Vedic research 
are bringing fruitful results. 


3. Study of Vedic words: 


A striking one is the study of Vedic words: in a sense it is 
{he revival of an older activity which was started so early as 1889 
^ by R. Pischel and Karl F. Geldner in their classic Vedische 
| Studien. After a long interval following the Ved. Stu., the activity 
was revived by Neisser's Zum Worterbuch des RV, 1921-23, in 
which he very ably dealt with many Vedic words. In the recent 
thirties Prof. Rajwade in an eclectic way and Venkatasubbiah 
(Vedic Studies, Mysore, 1932) in a philological way, continued 
this work, the latter with some satisfactory results. Most recently, 
however, P. Thieme in his Untersuchungen zur Worlkunde und 
Auslegung des Rgveda, Halle, 1949, carefully reviéwed the work 
of earlier masters and brought forward his own method to solve 
the lexical problems of the Veda. One of the important points 
made out by him is that if we settle the meaning of a word, it 
should be tested with reference to its other occurrences and then 
only should it be accepted. During the last five years or so many 
scholars are offering independant studies of Vedic words and their 
number would indeed be very large. The work of prominent 
European Vedists like L. Renou, P. Thieme and Prof. Gonda, and 
linguists like T. Burrow along with that of Indian Vedists must 
specially be mentioned in this connection. 


4. An important problem in Vedic lexics : Etymology vs. Usage : 


All this activity, if carefully studied, raises, among many 
others, one important problem in Vedic exegesis, viz., what value 
_ should one give to the etymology of a word as Opposed to its 
usage in the different Vedic texts. According to a strictly lingui- 
stic ppint of view a word can only be studied as part of a speech 
continuum or a full sentence and not in an isolated way. This 1 
. position is perfectly valid; but the case with the Vedic texts is much | 
different. Their spoken words in their real phonetic value are 
available to us only in formal recitations, and their semantic 


r 
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significance only through traditional interpretations belonging to 
a somewhat later period. Consequently the meaning remains 
ambiguous and the “speech continuum” interpretation becomes 
difficult. All the same, an approach from the sentence-side is the 
only way to determine the usage, though it requires to be supple- 
mented by the study of individual words, for which purpose the 
word, both derivational and etymological, becomes imperative. 


ST 


UA un, 


iz 


5. Geldner’s suggession and other proposed methods : 
ob 


This problem was discussed in detail as early as 1897 
by Geldner (VS II. 266-292.), in his paper on ‘Radhi and Nirukti 
wherein he suggested a workable method. In all Vedic words 
which do not belong to the catagory of ‘paktā and pacaka’ (i.e. 
those in which the meaning agrees with the derivation, t.e. the 
yaugika padas)but which belong to that of gauh and asvah (i.e. those 
the accepted meaning of which, though connected with derivation, 
has been fixed by usage, t.e. the rudha padas), or, in other words, 
in the case of all difficult words, mere etymology without the know- 
ledge or observation of the viidhi-meaning might lead to error, the 
European etymology not less than the Indian. It must, however, be 
noted that in spite of the soundness of this principle, the problem 
of deciding the usage is indeed very difficult. Some of the reasons 
are well-known to Vedists: (1) the mystic nature of many 
contexts, (2) the particular word occurring only rarely, or being a 
hapax legomena, and (3) the multi-meaning, or homonymous cha- 
racter of many Vedic words, coupled with the habit of the poets 
to use synonymous terms and to create an impression of apparent 
tautology. Older Vedic masters tried various methods to solve 
this problem. One of the comparatively recent ones has been 
Suggested by Bloomfield, who, while discussing the word vidatha 
Says, “ I still believe, that the way to get at its central idea 
is to consider first passages which are not enveloped in what 
I have-called the Vedic haze.” (JAOS (1925) 45.159). (This is 
referred to with approval by P. Thieme. in his review (JAOS 1956, 

51-56) of Renow’s “Etudes vediques et panineennes’’, Tome I, Paris, 
1955). In another connection, Bloomfield remarks: In the 
interpretation of a term that figures prominently in the mystic 
hieratic sphere of the Veda ... It is peculiarly necessary to 
Search for its uses outside that sphere...” (JAOS 19.13ff). But even 
this is not So simple. In the first place, whether the particular 5 
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context is of the mystic-hieratic type, or, just of a simple narrative, 
isnot always easy to determine. Thus for vidatha, Bloomfield 
himself chose the passage, RV 10.85.26, vasinz tvam vidatham à 
vadast (the blessing given to the newly married vadhit), on account 
of its independent character. But the blessing in the first two 
padas, about God Paşan leading the vadhz, by holding her in 
the hand and the Asvins carrying her by their chariot, does sug- 
gest some mysticas well as ritual atmosphere aboutit. All the 
same one can say that it is much of a non-committal type, ?.€. out 
of the Vedic haze. But to have even such passages is not always 
possible. 


6. Some difficulties in lexical procedure—theiy possible solution : 


Recent lexical work demonstrates very clearly all these 
difficulties and also indicates the way to their solution. Let us 
take a few examples. Prof. Renou in his Etudes Vedique etc. 
referred to earlier is doing important work in this field. His .dis- 
cussion on art (ibid I. 109 f.) shows that an examination of the 
Vedic usage considerably helps us in fixing the meaning of this 
word, It (ie. the word avi) is used, according to him, in two 
senses, unfavourable and favourable: in the former it signifies 
the opponent, particularly the poetic opponent of the Vedic 
singer, who had to fight in literary competitions or contests (a 
theme often referred to by Renou, yet not accepted by some 
scholars), He further shows that ari as “ enemy’ may signify an 
external one, when other words like vrka etc. are used along 
with it; it may be an internal one in those passages where 

| either speech (vip) or oratorical contests (770) or the price of 
victory (vaja) happens to be the theme. On the other hand, 
the passages, wherein ari has a, favourable meaning. are 
somewhat difficult or at times non-decisive. In such cases ari is 
contrasted with krstayah or with viva or with jana, and then it 
signifies the elite, or the patron, whereas jana etc. stand~for the 
common man. This penetrating attempt well clarifies the usage 
of the word, but this does not exclude the possibility of etymology 


coming to help in difficult cases, which are beyond the sphere of 


this usage. The Greek indeclinable ari expressing the idea of 


‘aptitude’ or ‘superiority’ gives an exact phonetic parallel to SK. 
ari, thus arigurtah and aristutah occur in asad yatha no varunah 
sukirlir isas ca Darsad arigurlah surih, RV 1.86,3cd, and in sa 
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sunvate stuvate ca rasale visvagurto artstutah 8.1.22; in the former 
passage, as an epithet of Agni (along with szr;, which the fire- 

god can very easily be), the word can mean ‘well-praised’ or 

‘profusely praised’ (particularly the other accompanying circums- 

tances mentioned by Renou indicating the favourable sense of 

‘patron’ etc. not being present there). One need not, however, 

insist on this meaning, because in the other passage (quoted 

above, viz. 8.1.22) visvagirtah and aristutal occur together as an 

epithet of Indra, where the contrast between visva (the common 

man) and avi (who might then be the patron) is very well brought : 
out. It must, however, be remembered that all these. compounds 

present a difficulty of accent which is against the accepted type of 

Tatpurusa with a past part. asa second member and the first 

one signifying an agent. But the fact that etymologically the first 

member avi is an indeclinable may possibly remove it. 


7. Case where elymology helps : 

The case kavi as treated by Renou in the JA (1953) pp. 180-3 
presents the same tussle between etymology on the one hand 
and usage on the other. He is of opinion that the Vedic kavi is 
not different from the classical kavi, ‘one who follows the rules of 
poetic canon. Further, it is the poet who understands the 
enigmas which decipher the identifications and correlations (bet- 
ween gods and things etc.). The god Agni is a kayi among kavis 
(who are human) cf. RV 1.76.5 (ibid p. 181). Then kavya is not the 
‘Dichtkunst’ or the ‘Dichtergabe’ as Geldner translates it, but it is in 
general ‘the knowledge’, which rules the sacrifice... This knowled- 
ge is essentially a secret. Renou further points out how the human 
inspiration dhi itself is called kavi (RV. 1.95.8) like daksa (inventi- 
veness) conferred by the Somic intoxication (1.91.4). Tt, however, 
appears that in the Vedic period itself the word suggested some 
type of mysterious or even divine knowledge or wisdom ; cf. 
among other things the contrast between kavi and pasu, RV 7.18.8, 
as also the description of Indra, who ‘solves the secret’ (ninya) like 
a kavi RV 4.16.3 (pointed out by Renou, ibid 182). I have pointed 
out in Soma-hymns 1.46 on the strength of passages like putram iva 
pitarav a$vinobhendravathuh kavyair damsanabhih, RV 10.131 .5, and 
devasya pasya kavyam na mamara na jiryati, AV 10 8.32, that kavya 


Signifies some type of mystic or (even) wonder creating power. A 
UE to etymology, I think, would help in all such cases. kavi 
certainly goes back to an I-E. root like *4/ kav (or v ku) cf. Gk. 


P 
ju 
f 


how Vedic usage can profitably be utilized fo 


diee Here, too, one must not forget that the meani 
- _ the language of the Avesta, which is so closely related to Vedic 
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Coco, to perceive, observe, understand, and Lat. caveo or cavere, 
‘to be aware of’, which meanings instruct us as to in what diffe- 
rent environments the I.-E. root could have semantically led. A 
sort of special power of perception appears to be at the root of all 
these ideas: the Gods are kavis because they perceive things with 
a special eye, so tosay, so that they could, in their superhuman 
wisdom, create or stimulate wonderful activities regarding the 
cosmos and man. The literary kavi also posseses, by analogy, 
some such powers which enable him to perceive the secrets of Gods 


“nature and man, so that he could create something striking. (It 


might not be far-fetched to hold that the later idea of camatkrti or 
strikingness might have its root in this early conception $f kavi. 
The adage of a very late age, viz. yat kavih pasyati tad ravir api na 
pasyati, surprisingly enough sticks to the I.-E. sense of kavi, viz. 
a man of deep perception). Let me make here one point clear. I 
am not arguing for the overall use of etymology. There are cases, 
where the Vedic usage completely baffles the way to or the findings 
of etymology, where, obviously, the latter must be set aside. 


8. A case where etymology does not help : 


In a recent learned monograph on Vedisch Vrata und 
Awestisch Urvala, pp. 1-157, Hamburg, 1958, Dr. Hans-Peter 
Schmidt has well demonstrated (pp-2-14) that all the attempts to 
arrive at any satisfactory etymology of vrata, which would settle 
its meaning in different contexts in the RV, have generally failed. 
He, therefore, proposes a “ pure exegetical way " for interpreting 
the word. He starts by trying to find out what place the word 
occupies in Rgvedic terminology. In the light of the discovery 
of the fact that it frequently stands in connection with the 
Adityas (p. 16), its meaning should naturally be something which 
is adequate to the character of that group of deities and parti- 
cularly to Varuna and Mitra. From this the conclusion is drawn 
that originally the word must have signified Gelübde (Sa vow) 
which the author takes as a workable standpoint, on which his 
further interpretation is based. One may not agree with all of 
his Conclusions, yet the whole attempt very well demonstrates 


r interpretation, 
US in confusion. 
ng of the word in- 


particularly when the etymological way throws 


€ 1 
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. by examining its phonetic equivalents in the related I.-E. lang- 


“The actual utilization of etymology has thus been well formulated 
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Sanskrit, considerably helps to confirm the conclusions arrived at 
by the study of the Rgvedic texts. Thus, etymology, though in 
a narrower field, viz. the Indo-Iranian, has demonstrated that it 
has its own function to fulfil, even when usage is the only recourse 
for exegesis. 


9. The veal field of etymology : ` í 
i 

But the real field for etymology is the Vedic hapax legomena | 

or the sakrd-ukta words. Of course, all of them are not much of | 
a fruitful subject for etymology, because they can best be expla- i 
ined by derivation and other considerations which are internal to i 


Sanskrit. Words like caru, for example, though not of the type 
of a hapax can be better explained by a recourse to etymology, i.e. 


uages and then deciding its Rgvedic meaning in the light of its 
sense in those languages. Thus, in a prayer to Soma, carur na 
yas tam iükhaya, RV. 9.52.3, we cannot make head or tail of the 
word caru. The later meaning ‘ boiled rice for sacrificial purposes ' 
obviously does not fit in. Its I.-E. phonetic parallels, viz., Irish 
co(2)re and old Icelandic kwerr (given by Mayrhofer, Sanskrit Ety. 
Dic., 6.377) possesses the meaning ‘a pot’; this justifies us in 
drawing an inference that the word occurring in a prayer to Soma 
to shake the thing called caru, is used metaphorically to express a 
selfish non-giver who, like a pot, has filled his belly and is most 
uncharitable. Only Soma’s shaking could set him right. Exam- 
ples of this type can be multiplied. Besides in normal derivational : 
considerations also etymology can help us. In a controversy - 
between Fay and Edgerten in the JAOS about thirty years back x 
regarding the meaning of æ dis (both verb and root-noun) in the see 
Veda, Fay has very well defined the scope of etymology in Vedic 
lexical studies, by strongly focussing attention on ‘The pro- 
priety of trying, so far as may be, to utilize I.-E. derivation and 
etymology in the effort to fix the definition of Vedic words’. 


by him: ‘To know the approximately original meaning of the : 
word’ (which, according to the context in which Fay is writing, - 
can best be ascertained by etymology) certainly helps if fixing | — 
the sense of its further ramifications (JAOS 38.100). This, I think, - 

well settles the problem raised by Geldner years back. 
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10. The problem of loan-words : Old I.-Ir. and Dravidian : 


This discussion of the bearing of etymology on Vedic lexical 
problems can only be complete if one takes note of Prof E. W. 
Bailey’s interpretation of Vedic words in relation to the old Indo- 
Iranian and Hittite dialects, in addition to the results of Prof. 
Burrow arid Kuiper dealing with the problem of loan-words from 
the Dravidian and Munda languages. Some of the important 
results achieved by Bailey, as presented in his articles published in 
the numbers of the JRAS, are admirably sumarized by him in 
his paper ‘The Veda and the Avesta’ in the University of Ceylon 
Review (XV. 1 and 2, Jan.—Apr. 1957, pp. 23-35). Vedic words 
can best be interpreted by comparing them with those phoneti- 
cally similar in old Iranian dialects. Thus, alot of light is thrown 
on Vedic pajas with the knowledge that Iranian had a word pazah 
meaning ‘face or surface’, attested in the Avestic pazahvant 
‘having a fine surface’. In the light of this ‘pajasvanto na virah, 
RV 10.77.38, is rendered by Prof. Bailey with ‘like warriors with 
fine countenences’, (ibid p. 29). Similarly the God of the Hatti 
Empire (of the Hittite territory) was called Agnis and Aknis, 
which is a clear parallel to Vedic Agni and adds one more name to 
the Mitra, Varuna and Nasatya of the Boghazkoi clay tablets in 
Mitanni. No Vedic work can be complete unless one utilizes the 
excellent results recently achieved by Bailey. 


A special type of linguistic knowledge is necessary to judge the 
results in the field of Dravidian loan-words, a good list of which is 
appended by Prof. Burrow in his Sanskrit Language. Many of 
them are present in classical but not in Vedic, though a few of the 
latter type also are available, ibid pp. 377-388. Thus pan, ‘to 
barter etc.’ (bid 383f.) is taken by Burrow to be a Dravidian 
word attested in Tamil punat, ‘to tie’, Kannada pone and Telugu 
pune, meaning ‘bond, bail’. Scholars are often cautious in seeing 
loans in many of those words and the whole position is very well 
stated by Prof. Kuiper in his learned paper ‘ Rgvedic Loan-words ' . 
(Studia Indologia, Kirfel Presentation Volume, Bonn, 1955, pp. 137- 
185). He points out that the linguistic explanation of Rgvedic 
loan-wórds encounters serious difficulties (p. 130), drawing parti- 


= cular attention to ‘the complicated ^ (p. 139) problem of words 
borrowed during the Rgvedic period from the languages of Indian 
aborigines. On account of ‘the absence of adequate linguistic 
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criteria’ (p. 140) he suggests that by classing the foreign words 
according to the various spheres of human life, a provisional esti- 
mate of the character and the extension of the aboriginal influence 
on the Vedic culture would be possible (p.140). After offering 


a very fine ‘critical discussion of the morphological and phonetic ` 


problems’ connected with more than forty such words with copi- 
ous linguistic notes, he draws the interesting conclusion that the 
majority of Rgvedic loan-words belong to the sphere of domestic 
and agricultural life; they belong to the popular speech of an 
agrarian population, which is a very significant conclusion for the 
general Vedic interpreter. 


11. The importance of Wack-Debrunner’s Alt. Ind. Gra. (11.2) 
Nominal suffixe (and other works) : 

Vedic lexical problems must further take note of the very 
important materialin Vol. II.2, Nominal Suffixe (1955) of 
Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik, recently published by 
Debrunner with his own additional notes. It can safely be con- 
sidered to be a source-book for any future work in the field of 


‘Vedic lexics for many decades to come. All the problems con- 


nected with the morphology of Vedic and classical words are. 
treated therein with an astounding array of necessary data, 
including the rules of Panini, all being presented in a scholarly 
manner. In addition to this, the Nachtrage to Volume II.1 (1957) 
pp. 1-92 as also those to the new edition of the Alt. Ind. Gram. 
Lautlehre, Vol. Y, pp. 1-194, along with the revised French intro- 
duction by Prof. L. Renou, pp. 1-42,, with excellent bibliographical 
notes extending over pp. 1-125 also offer indispensable tools for 
Vedic studies, lexical, morphological as well as phonetic. 


12. Etymology and derivation distinguished : 

So far we have discussed more or less the problems of Vedic 
etymology, and should now turn to the problem of defivation of 
words. Ido not know if a distinction between etymology and 
derivation has been so far attempted; yet, for the convenience of 


discussion I Propose to do so. Etymology is external to a langu- - 
age, whereas derivation is internal. The Former searches for the 
etymon’ (neuter of Ionian etumos=true, to be traceable to GK. 
eta equal to Sk. satya and Avestan hai@ya), i.e. the original form 
as well as meaning of a word. In the case of Sanskrit it would 


embrace the fields of _I.-E. and I.-IR. linguistics. Derivation, 
5 x 
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the other hand, utilizes the grammatical machinery of a language 
and traces the word back (cf. Latin derivare, from de=from and 
rivus=river) to its radical or original base. For Vedic Sanskrit, 
this ground is very accurately and exhaustively covered by Pànini's : 
grammar. Its utility in the study of the Vedic language cannot 


be exaggerated. 


13 Panini’s grammar and derivation : 

I propose to deal with this problem here very briefly, lest it 
appear that I am taking advantage of this opportunity, to boost 
my own favourite line of research. To be brief, then. Panini’s 
grammar gives us what the modern linguists call a descriptive 
account of Sanskrit, predominantly phonological and morphologi- 
cal, (though syntax, and even, occasionally, lexics are not exclu- 
ded), carefully eschewing semantic categories as far as possible. 
Few possibly are aware of the fact that Pan. just treats of a 
living language, (which he does not even name as Sanskrit), having 
two dialects so to say, one.of the Chandas and the other, the 
spoken one, designated by him as bhasa. Rules are stated which 
are common to both, whereas differences, either in the Chandas or 
the bhasa usage, are treated under exceptions and lists of cases 
called nipatanas and collections of words (or ganas). This grammar 
having forlong been diligently applied particularly to the later 
phase of Sanskrit, often by the help of highly pedagogic and 
even sophisticated discussions ‘belonging to the field of Paninian 
exegesis, one naturally carries an a priori impression that it can 
have little or no bearing on Vedic Sanskrit. Actually the case 
is just the reverse. What Panini has actually done is that he 
presents a sortof formulae, or grammatical slot machines, so to say 
to be skilfully operated, whenever any form or problem, either 
Vedic or classical is presented. They are entirely impersonal and 
possess no bias. Thus, there is a rule or formula (Pan. 6.2.48) 
that Tat."compds. with a past passive participle as their second 
member are accented on the last syllable, with the exception that 
the first member receives its original accent, (exceptions to this 


‘also being listed separately), if it signifies an agent or instrument 


(karia or Ravana) or a donee (sampradana); thus juruhuta is 
accented on the last syllable; hence, a rendering like ‘invoked by 
many'^would be wrong, because puru dose not signify the agent 
(since itis not accented). Hence, 'praised in many (places or 
sacrifices") is the correct translation, which suggests an important 


5 
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mythological fact, viz., that Indra could simultaneously go to 
many places. This is also important for understanding the Vedic 
conception of the deity and is supported by Rgvedic verses like 
indro mayabth pururupa vyale, 6 47.18; cf. also 3.53.8. The com- | 
pound agnidagdhah, as an epithet of the dead fathers, for some | 
time presented a difficulty to me. For the translation ‘ consumed 
or burnt by fire’ the accent ought to have been on agni, which is 
not the case. This put me to some hard thinking. A reference to 
Vedic usage in this connection, however, proved the reliable nature | 
of Panini's rules. The Veda distinguishes between two types of ; | 
burning or heating: (l) indirect, when the instrumental is used | 
(cf. agnina sratam=burnt or baked by fire) and (2) direct heating 
(cf. agnau s'rátam =baked in fire). Obviously the compound agni- 
dagdha refers to the consuming of the pitrs în fire (and not by fire, 
which might signify mere scorching) and hence the accent is not AA 
an agni but on dagdha. Various cases not only of compounds but 
of declension’, conjugation, etc. cannot be discussed here for 
want of time. The only point that I want to press is that without 
the proper utilisation of Panini’, which would obviously require 


1. During the address a case of accent in pronominal 
inflection was pointed out by me which is covered by Pan. omly. 
According to Sütras 2.4.32 and 6.1.171, forms of the pronoun zdam 
inflected with the base a such as asya, asmat, asyat etc., when 
accented, refer to a thing which is ‘ before the eyes of the 
speaker’, whereas when unaccented, they refer to ‘a thing pre- 
viously mentioned’, 7.e. in case of anvadesa. Thus in the 
mystic hymn asya vamasya (RV. 1.164.1), asya refers to something 
actually present before the Rsi, which would much help the inter- 
preter, who would then take it to stand for something concrete, 
i.e. probably the sun. Later on, it was pointed out to me by 
Dr. M. A. Mehendale that this distinction has been referred to by 
Yaska in Nir. 4.25, but there the distinction is between prathama- 
desa and amvadesa (which is somewhat different from Pan. to a 
small extent). I am indebted to Dr. Mehendale for the reference. | 
2. Sayana's Bhasya on RV. I. 1-121 (7.e. on the astaka I of B 
Adhyaya I) is a model of how Pan. should be utilised for Vedic . 
derivation and interpretation. Srinivasayajvan's Svaras?ddhanta- 
candrika (Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, No. 4,1986) very 
ably does this work for Vedic accent, particularly of the Tait. 
Samhita. The Hoshiarpur Vaidikapadanukrama-kosa, 1942-59, . 
(Sarhhita-section, Parts I-III and part IV published just this 
le Brahmanas and Upanisad sections. I-II. I-III etc.) edited 
y Dr. Visva Bandhu Shastri is a very valuable contribution in this - 
respect (not to speak of its utility for Vedic lexical work in general). - 
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some grounding in the complicated yet artistic mechanism of the 
sutras, Vedic interpretation will clearly possess some serious 
lacunae. Of course, I do not argue for an exclusive and ablolute 
application of Pan.; if historical and comparative evidence in 
the field of L-E. and I.-Ir. linguistics goes against the results 
achieved, necessary modification must certainly be accepted. 


14. Vedic thought and magic— Prof. Gonda’s views : 


During the last few years an important tendency in the field 
of Vedic interpretation, particularly of Vedic thought as reflected 
in its words and language, is making itself strongly felt. It is to 
interpret the Vedic culture as still influenced by magic (of course, 
in a good sense) or at best by tendencies which show that the stage 
of magic is just developing into that of religion. Interpretations 
based on this view are specially put forward by Prof. Gonda of 
Utrecht during the last twenty years or so, presented in greater 
detail in his recent monograph on ‘sahasah sunuh, with the help 
of a remarkably deep knowledge of primitive culture, comparative 
religion and the European classics, in addition to that of Vedic 
philology. It is obviously not possible to examine his work in 
detail. A student of the Veda has to take note of his views and I 
just offer here a few observations on them. The main thesis of Gonda 
is that words like sahas (occurring in Agni's epithet sahasah simul) 
or terms like vaja,ojas etc. cannot be fully understood by a linguistic 
or philological approach only, but they have to be studied in 
the light of the mentality of the Vedic people, which, he thinks s 
was similar to that of non-scientific minds, much different from 
that of modern man. The term vaja, for example, according to 
him is “a complex of ideas, beliefs, conceptions, experiences con- 
verging in a special power which manifests itself in animal and 
vegetable life, in the capacity for life, growing, lasting etc." (see . 
Aspects of Early Visiuism, p.48 ff, quoted in fn. 5 p. 2f., in his mo- 
nograph on `“ swmuwh sahasalt, like other ‘Daseinsmachte’ or *power- 
substances', impresses us as constituting, for the ancient Indian, a 
sort of ‘entity’, ‘substance’, or ‘potency’ ‘supposed to be present in 
beings, objects, or phenomena, and by virtue of which these are 
powerivl, effective, or influential’ (ibid p.14). Some time back 
SSE alge ea OT UD up E MEC d 
3: J. Gonda: Some Observations on the Relation between ‘Gods’ 


and “powers” in the Veda a propos of the phrase sahasah sanul 
pp 1-IV, 1-107, ’S. Gravenhage. etd Aa EE 
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Prof. Gonda proved that the purpose of utsava (Vogel Comm. Vol., 
Leyden, 1947, pp 146-55) was intended to stimulate (from v sz, to 
stimulate) the powers of nature and performance of these festivals, 
apart from recreation, was useful, and also a necessary duty. Dis- 
cussing many such words in different papers Prof. Gonda observes 
in his monograph: ‘‘The so-called secular, humorous and sati- 
rical hymns of the Rgveda,” (Orientalia Neerlandiaca, Leiden 1948, 
pp, 312-48) that for a complete understanding of the Rgveda a 
deeper insight in the thought, inner life, religion etc. of primitive 
man is necessary. (In his ‘sunuh sahasah’ etc. he has, for example, 
examined the significance of the Rgvedic relationship of father and 
son (sect. II pp. 8-14) as well as the filial one. Thus the term ‘son? 
often signifies ‘‘a manifestation or realisation of that being or idea 
which is called, or considered, a father...” (ibid p. 10.) In his 
study of ' Alliteration und Rhyme im Satzban des Atharva Veda’ 
(Ex Actorum Orientalum, XVIII pp. 50-79) he points out that these 
figures of speech belong to a sacred, ritual, magical sonder sprache 
(special speech)(p.51) and that there dwells in them certain thought- 
strengthening power. In this way, it would appear that the 
whole Vedic culture complex can be better understood only. with 
the help of a study of primitive culture. 


15. Features of Vedic life showing a developed culture: 

(a) Religion: 

If however, one examines some of the broad features of 
Vedic, particularly Rgvedic, culture, one would be able to demon- 
Strate in general that it had already gone much beyond the so- 
called primitive stage. Thus, the Rgvedic religion primarily con- 
sists of worship with prayers, simple offerings and a friendly as 
well as passionate devotion to the gods concerned, many of 
whom, though generally developed from naturalistic bases, have 
long out-grown their primitive origin and, hence have set them- 
selves into a neat system of polytheism.’ Prof. Velankar, in his 
“ Kaushika Lectures” (now published in a book-form in Marathi, 
under the title, Rgvedatila Bhaktimarga, Poona, 1952, pp, 1-90) 
has tomy mind convincingly demonstrated that the Rgvedic 


relation between God and devotee as manifested particularly in - 


the Indra-worship is characterised by a type of mutually recipro- 
cated affection and familiarity, the like of which is seen only in 


the highly developed Bhakti religion well exemplified in thelives | à 
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‘of Indian saints like Mirabai, Namadeva, Tukarama etc. (cf. 
also his fine treatment of the Apala-Indra relationship, tbid pp. 
59-63, wherein he finds a parallel between Indra and God Krsna). 
In fact Rgvedic theistic conception has reached the stage of not 
only monotheism, but almost of monism also, as attested in the 
oft-quoted passages like ekar sad vipra bahudha vadanti (RV 
1.104.46) and nasadasin no sadasit tadanim (RV 10.129.1) etc. 
In my own modest study of primitive life. religion etc., in the 
sphere of what the Germans call Volkerkunde, I have come across 
no culture which can show such heights of theistic and specula- 
tive, though not exactly philosophical, thought. The most that 
one gets in primitive culture is something like the mana of the 
Polynesians, or the North American manitou and maxpz, the so- 
called power-substances or theoplasma as Harter calls them (cf. 
Julian Huxley, Religion without Revelation, New revised Edition, 
London, 1957 p. 129). 


(b) Society : 

If we look to the Rgvedic society, we find a civilised pattern 
of family-life. We hear of the deep love of father to son, that 
between sisters and brothers normally available at this level only 
in developed society; so also we come across characters showing 
various aspects of sociallife, which has developed its own pre- 
ferences, such as an unmarried daughter ' amajüh 2.17.7) staying 
with the parents, or a penniless son-in-law (aírira iva jamala 
8.20.2) not welcome in the evening, or the pathetic figure of a 
gambler, who is not cared for either by his wife or mother-in-law 
and is an object of pity to his relatives (RV 10.34, particularly 
yes 3f. and 10) and is forced to resort to the houses of others at 
night (rc 10). The newly married girl is received in the family to 
be the queen of the household (cf. the famous sirya-sakta, RV 
10.85.26) and a long happy life in the midst of sons and grand- 
sons is wished for her (85.42). Such a picture of family life, free 
from all type of tyranny or violent practices, is not available in 
primitive societies which are often, though not always, characte- 


rized by lot of cruelty, rough behaviour etc., dictated by pecaliar 
undeveloped ideas about life, 


(c) Political and material culture - 


xe Eae politically, the RV appears to have reached the concep- 
tion of a astra, where the public treasury, i.e. collection of money 
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(obviously from the people) was very important as attested in the 
Vak-sukta (RV 10.125); cf. akam vastri samgamamni vasunam 
(rc 3); also Varuna’s declaration: “cf. mama — dvila rastram 
ksatriyasya RV 4.42.1 a). 


The material culture also is that of a society which has 
advanced probably to the ‘ metal age’, where horses and races, 
anl chariots were the rule of the day. We do not have to deal here 
with half-clad or unclad people; we hear of garments, dresses, 
homes and gatherings (cf. @inam gacchanti sxmanam, ma yosah, 
RV 10.168.2). 


16. Aesthetic ideas of the RV of a high order : 


But, above all the aesthetic ideas in the Rgveda show a 
highly developed state. Words like caru, sumangali (10.85.33), 
saubhagatva (1.34.5), susamdrk (7.3.6 etc.) etc. used in various 
contexts in the Rgveda show a varied aesthetic vocabulary. In 
particular the highly conscious literary art of the Rgvedic hymns | 
and the beautiful expressions in the Upanisads, shining like | 
“thousand times burnished gold' amply testify to the high level 3 
of intellectual, emotional and literary development. In fact, no > Nc 
early language can possibly boast of such detailed treatment of 
‘speech’? as an aesthetic force as.the Rgveda does (cf. Prof. 
L. Renou's ‘ Les pouvoirs de la paro le dans le Rgveda’ in Etude 
Vedique etc., Tome I, pp 1-27 Paris, 1955). The description of a | 
sukta in the metaphor of a beautiful, tastefully decorated ; 
daughter being sent to her husband (cf. RV 3.39.1) presents an | 
attractive image which particularly brings out the conscious | 
efforts which the poets undertook in artistically moulding their | 
own composition, its chief aim being to please the gods and also 


the hearers. The Rgvedic conception of literary excellence finds 
an effective expression in ‘ bhadraisam lakgsmir nihitadht vaci’ 
(10.71.2d). s 


17. Some striking features of primitive life absent from the Veda : 


~. Negatively speaking some of the features highly characte- ae 
ristic of primitive or tribal people are totally absent from the ET 
Rgveda. There is, for example, no mention of head-hunting < 
specially resorted to by many primitive societies for achieving a 
Sreater status as found for example among the Kalingas of the 
Philippine Islands (cf. Elman R. Service, A Profile of Primitive | 


eee. 
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Culture, New York, 1958, pp. 279, 280). There are no terrible 
human sacrifices marked by cruelty as among the Chibchas of 
South America (see-the following description: “To appease the 
angry Sun when there was a draught, the priest took a child to a 
mountain top that looked Eastward, and before sunrise killed it 
with cane knives and anointed the Eastward-facing rocks with 
its blood. The body was left for the sun to eat or disposed of in 
a cave”; (cf. A.L. Kroeber, The Nature of Culture, Chicago, 
1952, p. 287). There is no direct evidence of any taboos, nor 
possibly that of tattooing. Besides, there is hardly any clear 
indication of totemism, so common among the primitives. No 
doubt, the culture was possibly a bit ethnocentric as some prayers 
appear to indicate, but that is no sign of want of development. 
All this evidence, though of a negative character, cumulatively 
suggests that most characteristic primitive traits had long disap- 
peared from the Veda. : 


18. Some traits of magic in the Atharvaveda (and the Brahmanas), 
explained historically : 

It is true that in the Atharvaveda and in a few places in the 
RV-rituals, ideas which definitely suggest the presence of ‘power- 
substances’ or that of supernatural manipulation, are present; so 
also many of the explanations in the Brahmanas do suggest what 
may be called magic explanations, treated in detail by Oldenberg 
in his Vorwissenschaftlische Wissenschaft. These, however, can 
well be accounted for in the light of the fact that they, strangely 
enough, belong to a later period than the Rgveda and were adap- 
ted by the Vedic people after their entry into India, from the 
early tribal or primitive inhabitants who were probably an 
agrarian population and had not yet passed beyond the 
stage of magic; these people were probably indicated by epithets 

like avrata, ayajsia etc. This is convincingly proved by the non- 
Vedic words present in the Rgveda, which, as proved by Kuiper 


(cf, reference given earlier), are loans form Dravidian or Munda’ 


dialects. To this one can add the fact that the geographical 


names and the flora and fauna in the Atharvaveda and in the 
Brahmanas to some extent are much different from the Rgveda 
Ec and Cefinitely show a typically tropical and real Indian Stamp. 
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19. The RV at least need not be taken to be governed by magic : 


Prof. Gonda's method, therefore, may be applied to.a few of 
the Vedic texts particularly to the Atharvaveda or some Yajus 
texts; cf. some of the peculiar features in the ASvamedha, which 
are definitely non-Vedic and appear to be introduced in the 
original ritual much later on probably as borrowals from some 
local Indian tribes. (See S. S. Bhawe: Die Yajus des As$vamedha, 
Bonn, 1939 p. 41, 42). In any case for the RV at least an inter- 
pretation based-on the supposition that its thought is permeated 
with magic does not appea to be applicable. There, too, by way 
of exception, some concepts or even ritual practices may appear 


` to have some magic character, but that is explained by the fact 


that they were survivals of a hoary past, which was already for- 
gotten and its primitive significance was not present before the 
people who were the users as well as composers of that hymno- 
logy. Thisis supported by the fact that in the Rgvedic period 
itself the character of many of the ‘opaque’ gods was a mystery 
to the people who worshipped them. If, to interpret the Veda 
is to bring out what it signified to the people who produced it, one 
would possibly not be required to explain it as based on magic. 
Of course the case wtih the borrowings from the non-Vedic Indian 
tribes in later Vedic literature is quite different, as already 
pointed out. 


20. Some suggested lines for Vedic research: 


In spite of all this work in the Veda, much has yet to be done 


and I think it is now the duty of us Indians to take up this work 


and not to leave it entirely to our European and American fellow- 
workers. As hinted at earlier, there was about a decade back a 
period of lull in the West in Vedic studies ; and though, at present, 
there is a surge of new research activity, I wonder how far its 
tempo would be maintained, though it is not unlikely that the 
same vigorous activity would continue. On the other hand, the 
Veda has a living and vital interest for many of us and to nota | 
few it isa sacred, eternal, divine scripture, and to work on iti is 
our national duty. Besides, as one of our earlier Presidents said, 
we must ‘till our own soil’ not in the least sparing the labour that 
it would entail. On the background of some such considerations ; 


I venture to Suggest a few lines for further research. 
6 
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(a) Study of Vedic synonyms : 

A great need which I have perso 
of Vedic synonyms, precisely defining 
given synonymous group In fact, 
Nighantu is a great desideratum. Thus, to take a simple instance, 
for a horse we have in the Veda words like asva, arvat, atya haya, 
sapi, vaiim (not to speak of special terms like karit, havi, niyut 
etc) and unless we have properly measured the semantic differen- 
ces between them our understanding of the Veda cannot be real 
and accurate; similarly words for prayer like brahman, matt, 
manman, dhi dhiti, sikta, gir, vtk, vip etc. have got to be sharply 
distinguished from each other, also noting the environments where 
they signify no difference. While working on the Soma Hymns 
I specially felt the need of such work particularly in the face of 
the fact that the authors deliberately used synonymous terms which 
created an impression of apparent tautology, but actually the case 
was just the reverse, In each case a carefully worked out semantic 
difference removed the punarwkti. There is indeed great scope for 
this work, which would lead us further on the path of progress in 
Vedic interpretation. I may incidentally add that in this field the 
morphological analysis offered by Panini and the findings of 
historical linguistics in the field of cognate I.-E. languages would 
be most useful in addition to textual study. 


nally felt is a detailed study 
the sphere of each word in a 
a sort of a newly-conceived 


P 2m 


(b) Brahmanas as interpreters of the samhitas ; a translation and 
nierpretation of important Br.-lexts : 


Another important line is to study the Brahmanas as inter- 
preters of the Veda. Independent studies of these texts from the 
mythological as well as ritual point of view has, to some extent, _ 
covered its own ground, but their general contents have yet to bo 
systematically studied from the point of view of how they under- 
stood the samhitas. Further, the interpretation and translation 
of some of the important Brahmanas like the sadvimsa of the SV 
and the Taittiriya of the TS is a great need. "The plan followed 

“by, Prof. A. B. Keith in the Aitareya and Kausitaki translations 
can to some extent, be improved upon by way of more grammatical 
and ritual explanations as also by that of a more detailed a 

_ sideration of the mutual bearing of the different parallel or similar 
= Bramhana texts, their textual reconstruction being hi hl 

- for this purpose. g highly necessary 


v 
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(c) ` Study of the Srauta Sütras : 


The Srauta Sütras, also, have not received the attention they 
deserve. A very important line would be to compare the diffe- 
rent Srauta sütras with reference to the Brahmana texts, or chcsen 
ritual units or sacrifices such as the Agnistoma, Rajasuya etc. and 
to determine, as faras possible, the original form of the given 
ritual. This study suggested itself to me while I- worked on the 
problem of the reconstruction of the yajus texts bearing on the 
Agvamedha, wherein I was able to discover on the strength of 
purely objective data that the kernel of the ritual was originally 
the same and free from complication, and two Vedic traditions 
formed themselves by introducing in the original form variations, 
often, of a merely extensive or local type. The same method can 
be applied not only to other Yajus texts, but also to the Srauta 
texts bearing on various sacrifices, which would incidentally throw 
much light on both the history of the Sanskrit language of that 
period as also on the historical or geographical and related 
problems connected with those texts. 


(d) Critical editions of the Upanisads : ~ 


Critical editions of the Upanisads is also a great desideratum, 
It is obvious that by the very nature of these texts a work of tex- 
tual criticism based on manuscript traditions would not be much 
Íruitful, because written manuscripts of the Upanisads would cer- 
tainly not be earlier than the manuscript tradition itself, which 
could not be carlier than the 10th century. ‘Cf. the earliest date 
of the Mbh. Ms. asgiven by Dr. Sukthankar, Prolegomena p.VIII, 
as also ihe date of the earliest Ramayana Ms. which is 1020 A D., 
cf. the Critical Ed. of the Ramayana, Ed. by G. H. Bhatt, Baroda, 
1958, Introduction p. X{II f). The method, therefore, that 
should be fo!lwed is similar to the one, once conceived of by Prof, 
Oldenberg for a critical edition of the Rgveda, for which the variants 


in the repeated Rgveda mantras in the different Sambitas as 
also quotation in the Srauta sütras were collected by him. The 


Upanisads are at times quoted or referred to in the Puranas and 


the epics too, as also in commentaries on the different Upanisads. i 
and the Brahma Sütras. The earliest of these quotations would . 
be very useful in this connection, but an important way would be, 


though it is not exactly text-critical, to study the style and langu 
age of the Upanisads in comparison with the Brahmanas (if they 


= 
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happen to be attached to these texts) and to try to decide the 
earlier form in disputed cases on linguistic and historical grounds. 
The results arrived at by this method would cetrainly be 


sufficiently accurate. 


21. Some other suggestions: fully accurate translations of im- 
portant texts : 

In order that the voluminous Vedic research should be of real 
use to workers in other intellectual fields and the intelligent pub- 
lic in general, I feel that authoritative simple translations of the 
four Samhitas, the important Brahmanas and the Upanisads, 
without adding specialized exegetical discussions etc., is a great 
necessity. Available variety of translations of these texts are used 
by scholars of Indian culture, history, philosophy, anthropology 
etc.; and often these translations, not being intended for such pur- 
poses, (not to speak of other unauthoritative, mostly popular, 
translations,) are likly to lead to inaccurate conclusions. A Vedist 
would, for example, grant that Griffith’s translation of the RV 
cannot now be used authoritatively ; and yet, we know that it is 
very often quoted by non-Vedists for various purposes. 


A few cases of conclusions based on unauthoritative transla- 
tions would make my point clear: waters dug-out of the earth 
(khanitrima apah) lead one to assert the presence of irrigation 
in the Rgvedic times; ayas; purah are, generally taken to mean 
castles or fortresses and mrnmayam grham (1.89.1) supports the 
existence of the practice of burial and graves in Rgvedic times. I 
do not mean to say that these things might not have been ee 
but from a strictly ‘Wissenschaftlich’ (scientific) point of viu, 
and in the interest of truth we have to Say that khanitrima simpl ; 
means ‘due to digging out’, that pur is just ‘what is filled = 
(probably with mud or so), and ayas;, may not necessarily mean 
* made of iron'in the prehistoric times, though of course so in th 
L-Ir times and mrnmaya grha ? is just equal to a ‘house a , 
clay’ (but may not necessarily mean ‘a grave’). The trans] = : 
which I envisage, would not enter into exegetical dese : E 
would be linguistically accurate and on culturally and 2 ue ut 
„important points like the above brief foot-notes would bs imd 
to it, indicating broad interpretational differences amo e 
for example, one may give a foot-note that mrnma Pe dee 
* made of clay ' and that some take this to be dcs of f B 


^ 
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and burial practices’. Such translations may appear a bit prosaic 
or colourless, but if linguistically true, they will certainly preserve 
the simplicity and grandeur of the original. They ought, of course, 
to be published in cheap editions, and should be in English as well 
as all Indian languages and the Central Government or rich 
research bodies should undertake this work. It is no exaggeration 
to say that these books will serve as reliable substitutes of original 


sources for workers in other fields and would ensure that conclu-. 


sions are not based on misconstrued evidence. 


33. Digest of work on the Vedas in Indian languages : 


One more important suggestion is that Vedic scholars with 
different modern Indian languages as mother-tongues should give 
a six-monthly or yearly critical digest or abstract of the work done 
on the Vedas in their different languages. Very often we do not 
know about much of such work due to language difficulty. Regard- 
ing Gujarati and Marathi I can say that there is lot of valuable 


Work coming out in those languages but Vedists in general are 


naturally not aware of it. Sometime back I read of a translation 


-of the Rgveda in the Malayalam language, but I had to satisfy 


myself only with this news for want of any idea of the contents 
ofthe original. Our Oriental journals in different provinces can 
profitably devote some pages to such digest of not only Vedic but 
general Indological research. This can only be done if scholars 
knowing different languages heartily co-operate, taking this to 
be a part of their svadhyaya. : 

23. Some observations on our Vedic research: conclusion : 

In conclusion, I wonder if I can permit myself to raise a 
question, which I would be raising only in the interest of scholar- 
ship and most certainly with no air of superiority (because the 
question would cover myself also). Modern Indian Vedic research 
is now more than fifty years old and can we honestly say that its 
results are accepted by critical Vedists in Europe, America or 
even India, as authoritative, or worth referring to (excepting in 
the case of a few authors only)? What is the reason for this ? 


Àn example would possibly help us in finding out the reasons. 
Isaw ab 


(coverin 


out two years back an article on an important Vedic word 
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the author had given some of his lucubrations on the subject bliss- 

fully taking little note of the vast mass of scholarly material 

available both in ancient Indian as well as modern exegetical 

literature. Now, how can such work command any respect? I do ^ 
not for a moment suggest that all our work is of this type. Yet, i 
we cannot forget the fact that not a few rush into the field of 

research without proper equipment, often just repeating only in 

different terms what some one else has already said, and above 

all drawing hasty conclusions based on imperfect evidence. Prof. | 
Luders in his Varuna has specially drawn attention to this defect 
not only in Indian but also Western workers, particularly em- | 
phasizing the fact that people generally take note of that evidence 
only which is favourable to them, conveniently forgetting just the 
things which are against them. It is our sacred duty to avoid all 
these faults, wherever they are present. 4 


Of course, there are some initial difficulties. Apart from 
the want of up-to-date research facilities as are available in the ; 
West, an Indian Vedist has to get over two hurdles in his way. 
He has to maintain his own against the orthodox traditional | 
school of interpretation, with its vast exegetical literature culmin- 
ating in Sayana, to master.which indeed requires a lot of labour. 
Thus, for example, if a Pandit argues that, nodhas, the name of 
a Revedic sage, is derived from vnu, ‘to praise’, with the addi- 
tion of the strong accented term. as(i) with the infix dh, the 
Vedist has no argument to offer, which would convince the Pandit 
particularly because this is given by the Unadi-sttras, which are 
earlier than Panini and are infinitely nearer the Vedas than any 
modern critical or ancient interpreter. It is not easy to controvert 
this and any critical linguistic argument would ‘only convince 
the orthodox that you are a herelic, with little regard for the 
Veda which you slavishly interpret through Western eyes! If 
on the other hand, a scholar tries his hand at the Western aie dl 
method, the auxiliary literature in the field of compara " 
mythology, religion, ethnology and, above all, the lin aoa a 
icealogical parallels from the Indo-European eee ie x 
and Latin is so vast, ihat he finds it extremely difüc RN 
up with its mass : Mun pee 
= up y . The Western Vedist, on the other hand 
. already knows languages like French and German and : a 
. a grounding in Greck and Latin, which an Indi mE 
UU ndian C ly have 
-after great labour and that too in a some UE E 
prete Lao ORE What imperfect way, as 
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he starts with it generally late in his life. In this connection I 
remember how a Western reviewer remarked about such scholarly 
work as Les formations nominales et verbales en -p du Sanskrit, 
Paris, 1933, by the late Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh (with whom very 
few modern Vedists can be compared regarding his knowledge of 
Vedic Sanskrit, the system of Panini and Indo-European lingui- 
stics) that the author had not taken note of all the work available 
in European languages regarding the pa-suffix. And still Dr. 
Ghosh's work is the only one which deals systematically with this 
problem and iu Wack-Deb, Alt. Ind. Gram. 11,2 this is the only 
work referred to in addition to that of an Italian scholar with 
reference to the p of the causal. Such a situation would disap- 
point any Vedist of normal courage. 


Still we have to take up the challenge of the Vedas, because 
the Vedas are our heritage and it is our national duty to take up 
the work in all earnestness. We cannot afford to take it lightly. 


Here I remember of a passage from the Tazttirzya Upanisad, 
where the great importance of lifelong study and teaching as 
being superior to even the vow of truth and austerity is empha- 
sized. Says the Upanisad:* “ The truth-speaking sage Rathitara 
preaches ‘satya’; sage Paurusisti always engaged in penance 
preaches ‘tapas*; but Naka Maudgalya emphasizes svadhyaya 
(study) and pravacana (teaching) only’, because, says the seer- 
author of the Upanisad, ‘they indeed constitute tapas’! This, 
I think, is an inspiring advice to any Vedist. At the same time 
he should also remember the Rgvedic recommendation that ** Gods 
befriend only those who have toiled hard in their worki” na pfe 
Srantasya sakhyaya devah. (RV 4.833.11b). 


4. wert aaa wu xoa dB: . 
Maar us xí rel Rene, 1 df due qu: Le 
—Tait. up. 1.9. 


5. a ad aaa wq aeq RV 4.33.11b 
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Jamshed C. TARAPORE, M.A., LL.B. 


Delegates and Friends, 


At the outset I have to thank the authorities of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for electing me as the President of the Iranian 
Section of this august body. I hope I shall be able to justify the 
appointment and let me assure you that my task will be made 
easier by the co-operation of scholars who have been taking an 
interest in this Section. : 


Progress of Iranian Studies : 


It is usual for the President to lay before the members of the 
| Section, the progress in Iranian studies during the last two years 
| and I shall now endeavour to place before you some recent work 
E bearing on Iranian Studies. g 


The Western Response to Zoroaster : 


Under the auspices of the Ratanbai Katrak Foundation, Prof. 
Duchesne-Guillemin delivered a series of lectures on The Wester 


available to us in book form. The author has very ably 
reviewed the course of Iranian Studies in Europe from very ea 
E times. Thomas Hyde and Anquetil Duperron were the pioneers 
i in the field. It was due largely to the efforts of the great 


E eat book” in which all their religion 
lers like Mandelslo, Henr p 
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The learned Professor then proceeds to review the works of 
Jater scholars in the field of Iranian studies and Iranian philology. 
Different schools arose in Europe. The “Naturalistic school”, 
which came into being in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
was a combination of Vedic philology and comparative linguistics. 
James Darmesteter at first belonged to this school. But very soon 
the learned savant adopted the traditional and historic method 
for the interpretation of the Avesta texts and his translations of 
the Avesta religious books in the Sacred Books of the East series 
were a result of the latter school of studies. 


Prof. Duchesne-Guillemin in the course of his lectures tried to 
indicate the divergent views of different Iranists in Europe on the 
question of the influence exerted by the ancient Jewish religion and 
thought on the religion of Iran. Spiegel had tried to show that 
the Hebrews had given to Iran not only the idea of God but also 
the notion of creation, and the deluge. Other writers like De 
Harlez and Pettrazzoni restricted the alleged source of influence to 
the great Jewish prophets whose messages must have reached 
Zoroaster. But the theory of such a Hebrew influence on Iran is 
now given up. It has been recognized that Zoroaster lived in 
Eastern Iran and had never come in contact with Israel. This 
question is dealt with by the Professor in greater detail in his 
last lecture dealing with Iran, Israel, Gnosticism. Similarly he has 
devoted the fifth lecture to Ivan and Greece showing how Greek 
thinkers came under the influence of Iranian thought. 


A noteworthy feature of these lectures is perhaps the attempt 
made by the Professor to reconcile dualism and monotheism in 
Zoroastrian sacred books. Ahura Mazda wasthe Supreme God as 
found in the Gathas and larger parts of the later Avesta. But in 
trying to explain the existence of evil, the Gatha Hymns as also 
later scriptures, sought to modify the original concept of Ahura 
Mazda, The Zurvanite system as fully dealt with by the later 


F Pahlavi writers was the result of their anxiety to evolve mono- 


theism out of an apparent belief in dualism. The fourth lecture 
of Prof. Duchesne-Guillemin is devoted to a historical study of the 


concept of God during the Achaemenian times and how the ques- 
2 tion Of the origin of evil dominated and tended to modify the idea 


of God. : It is not possible to agree with all the views on this sub- 
as given in these lectures and it is necessary to see the 


NÉ 


. the cult of certain non-Zarathushtrian divinities and certain Zara- 


dualism i 
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difficulties which the l:cturer tried to solve but which could not 
be explained away. The problem of the nature and orign of the 
Amesha Spentas is dealt with at some length in lecture III. Some 
scholars regard them to be abstract in character while others took 
them to be concrete entities, as subordinate deities worshipped 
individually. Their identification with the gods of the Vedic 
pantheon was suggested by some of the European scholars. The 
views of the different scholars are well summarised by the learned 
lecturer. On the whole the work shows a well thought out study 
of the progress of Iranian studies in Europe as also of how the 
Iranian religious thought was interpreted at different times in the 
West. 


The Avestan Hymn to Mithra : 

Mithra cult occupied an important place in the Iranian religion 
and had spread to Western Asia and many European countries 
before the advent of Christianity. It is hence fit that The Avestan 
Hymn to Mithra by Ilya Gershevitch published by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1959, should include not only the text of the 
Mihir yasht (Yasht X) in Roman characters but also a translation 


by the author. The value of the work is futher enhanced by the very 4 

erudite commentaries running over 148 pages in which the author E 
has given exhaustive notes on various words occuring in the text E 
requiring elucidation. But still more useful to the reader is the 


author's introduction in which very important questions dealing 
with the cult of Mithra are fully discussed. 


In the Rgveda, Mitra was invoked along with Varuna and 
often in the joint name of Mitravaruna. In these hymns Mitra was 
closely associated with Varuna in the task of punishing falsehood. 


The author seeks to differentiate between Zarathushtrianism 
and Zorastrianism. By the former he understands to be the. doc- 
trine as preached by Zarathushtra about the seventh century B.C. 
while the latter includes Zarathushtrian doctrines together with 


thushtrian notions recast on the pattern of these divinities.c * 


The tenets of Zarathushtrianism are to be found in the Gathas, © 


m qe Hatam prayer and certain parts of the Yasna Haptan- 
ghaiti, Tus 


The author then states thatin the Gathas an ethnical 
s tempered by a monotheism centered round Ahura Ma 
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Zarathushtra's dualism moves in two planes, on one the opposing 
terms are Asha, “truth”, and Drug, “falsehood”, and on the other» 
Spenta Mainym “the incremental Spirit”, and Angra M ainyu 
«fiendish spirit”. The author explains the position of the 
Amesha Spentas in the Gathas, as also the relation between Spenta 
Mainyu and Ahura Mazda as found in the original hymns. In the 
Gathas, according to the author, there wasa dualism in two 
planes, and a monotheism centered round Ahura Mazda who has 
created seven supernatural aspects of Himself. , 


ab 


i Coming to the Younger Avesta, in which are to be found the 
i 3 doctrines of Zoroastrianism, it is stated that the authors of these 
Avesta texts always sought to show that the ingredients of the 
mixed religion were recommended by Zarathushtra himself. They 
introduced the cults of Mithra, Anahita, Tishtriya and other 
divinities perhaps to please various communities in Iran who vene- we 
rated them. The author's conjecture that such a change must 
have taken place round about 441 B.C. is to a large extent 
doubtful. The Younger Avesta texts were composed earlier than 
the date thus assigned to them, Christensen's theory that the 
Mihir Yasht can be divided into three parts looking to the con- 
tents of the text is then examined. The Yasht according to 
Christensen had an original element, some additions were made in 
ancient times, while others are of more recent date. Such a dis- 
tinction between the different parts of the Yasht is regarded as 
erroneous by Gershevitch. The chapter dealing with Mithra’s 
E functions is very instructive. The author has well tried to show 
how the idea of Mithra meaning “contract " gave rise to a later 
idea of Mithra as the “giver of light and life”. Mithra was also 
taken to be the sun-god. There are abundant classical and oriental 
references to his solar nature. 
The author has placed before his readers a work well executed 
; in bringing out the character of Mithra. The text and the trans- 
lation require a careful study and more so the commentary which 
is full of the author's very deep knowledge of Avesta texts. The 
book is one that should be cherished by a student of the develop- 
ment ofthe Avesta language as also the progress of religious 
ideas in Iran. 


Middle-Persian Language and Literature : 
The late Dr. Jehangir C. Tavadia had prepared in German, a 
describing Middle-Persian Language and Literature ‘of 
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Zoroastrians. (Die mittelpersische Sprache und Literatur der 
Zarathustrier) Prof. Junker has published it after the author's 
tragic death. In a book running over 141 pages the learned 
author has sought to summarize the contents of all the important 
Pahlavi works now extant. He was well acquainted with most if 
not all the texts so reviewed by him and we thus get in a few 
pages an idea of the extensive Pahlavi literature. Various dialects 
like the Pahlavik, Parsig, Uzvarishn, Zand, Apastak etc. are 
distinguished from one another. The author then proceeds to 
describe and give the contents of important Pahlavi works like the 
Denkart, Bundahishn, Zat-spram, Datastan i Menoki i Xrat, the 
several Handarz texts and works like the Artay Vivaf Nameh, 
Zandt Vohuman Yasn and others. Historical works like the 
book of Zarir and Karnamakt Artaxshir i? Papakan are also 
dealt with. An English translation of the work would be found 
uscful to all students of the Pahlavi language and literature. 


Le Dernkart : 


The Ratanbai Katrak Foundation for delivering a series of 
lectures on Zoroastrian subjects in Paris and England are proving 
to be of great encouragement in researches in ancient Iranian 
languages and literature. The Press of the University of France 
has brought out a good publication entitled Une Encyclopedie 
Mazdeenne Le Denkart, containing a series of lectures delive- 
red by Prof. Menasce. The Denkart is a voluminous Pahlavi 
work which really contains encyclopaedic knowledge on the reli- 
gion of the Mazdayasneans, during the time when it was com- 
posed. It was divided into nine Books of which the first two are 
entirely lost. Prof. Menasce has attempted in his lectures to give a 
good idea of the contents of this great work. The Books III, IV 
and V are rather argumentative and philosophical. Book VI 
is a treasury of moral maxims current among the ancient 
Mazda-worshippers containing a classification of virtues and 
vices. Lists of such virtues and vices found in Book VI, 
several passages in Book III, as well as in other Pahlavi tests are 


given at length enhancing the usefulness of the work 6f Prof. 


Menasce. In an appendix, a list of the titles of chapters in Book 
III is added showing the large variety of the questions dealt with 


in the Denkart, Book VII is dedicated to the legends of Zoroaster, - 


and Books VIII and IX contain a summary of the Avesta Nask: 
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The author or authors of the Denkart have produced an encyclo- 
paedic work as already stated and the lectures of Prof. Menasce 
help us to get a good idea of the scope and extent of the questions 
dealt with by the Pahlavi writers. 


A new edition of the Gathas : 

The Gatha hymns, rightly regarded as of great and primary 
importance in the study of the religion of Zarathushtra, still 
attract scholars and new translations are produced almost every 
year. Prof Humbach of the University of Munich has given us one 
such translation. Its value as an aid to a correct interpreta- 
tion of these sacred hymns cannot be at present assessed as the 
book is not received in India so far. The author has, however, 
departed from the usual translation of the Ahuna Vairya prayer 
by taking ahu as an instrumental word instead of a nominative as 
interpreted by Bartholomae and Benveniste, co-ordinating it with 
ratu found in the same line. 


Handbuch. Der Ovientalistth : 


Under the supervision of Bertold Spuler of Hamburg, an am- 
bitious programme of a Handbuch der Orientalistik has been taken 
in hand by E. J. Brill of Leiden. Two booklets on Iranistik have 
appeared so far. One of these deals with the Languages of the 
Saka, contributed by Prof. Bailey. The author has made an 
intensive study of the Saka writings found in Central Asia and 
has given us a large selection of Khotanese words which help us 
in properly interpreting some Middle Persian and Old Iranian 
terms. Some grammatical form$ and corresponding words in 
other Central Asian dialects are also given. 


Prof. Bailey delivered a lecture under the auspices of the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute on “ New Iranian Materials from 
‘Turkestan " in which he tried to show the derivation and meaning 
of several Iranian words with the help of his Khotanese studies. 
The lecture was published in the Journal No. 39 of the Institute 
and will be of great interest to Iranian scholars. According to 
Prof. Bailey, Khotan was “the most important of the States 
created by the Saka.” It was a well-organized state and deve- 
loped a literature of its own. Many Buddhist treatises were 


translated into Khotanese. The materials from Turkestan now 
being placed before the Iranian scholars by Prof. Bailey is very 


D 
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important not only for settling the meanings of words which were m 
difficult to be comprehended so far but also in showing how words 
varied in different Central Asian dialects from time to time. 


A Pahlavi Dictionary : 


As already noted by Dr. Hormazdyar Mirza, in his Presiden- 
tial address to the XIXth Session of this Conference held at Delhi, - z 
Prof. Menasce of Paris put forth a very interesting and useful i: 
suggestion before the International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Munich in 1957, for preparing a Pahlavi Dictionary on certain 
lines as enumerated in the paper he read before the Orientalists 
assembled there. The suggestion was adopted by the Congres and y 
a Commission was s2t up of several Pahlavi savants to help in 
preparing such a Dictionary. Dr. J. M. Unvala is a member of 


= the Commission so appointed. Giossaries of words as found in 
| Pahlavi texts already published are to be included in the Diction- 
I ary and the words are to be arranged according to a settled. 
4 : system. More than 5,000 words have already been collectedso 


; far. The Dictionary when completed and published will bea 
= great boon to all scholars taking up the study of a difficult langu- 
age like Pahlavi. 


The Inscription of Nagsh-I Rustom : i a E x 


Under the auspices of Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, the 
Second Portfolio of Part III giving us the Pahlavi Inscription < 
Naqsh-i Rustom has been published. It is Voh II of the Priva 
Inscriptions of the Classical Period in Iran. There are twenty- 
three plates giving photographic representations of differ x 
parts of the inscription. As Prof. W. B. Henning states i 
introductory remarks Westergaard took a copy of this 
in April 1843, i.e. over a hundred years ago. It wa p 
E.W. West in the Indian Antiquary in 1881. Prof. ni 
pal object i in briging out this Portfolio edition was t 


“Sassanian state an, left wo eiad me 
Mashad and the no at Naqsh-i Rusto 


he studied while collaborating with Dr. G 
ting excavations at Nehavand in Iran, 
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types of documents that Kartir is so fond of mentioning, but 
presumably also the principal copy of the Avesta." We shall await 
the publication of the other volumes in this series which has the 
patronage of H. I. M. the Shahenshah of Iran and of the Iranian 
Imperial Government. Parts with translations of the inscriptions 
so published will appear later on. 


Prof Andre Maricq of Paris has made researches into the 
historic event of the reign of Shapur I by translating the Greek 


version of the trilingual inscription found at Naqsh-i Rustom. 


(The contribution appears in Revue Syria Vol. XXXV of 1958). 
In his footnotes he has referred to corresponding Middle-Persian 
terms and names as found in the, Pahlavi version side by side. 
The third version was in Parthian. The extent of the Empire of 
Shapuris indicated and three campaigns against the Romans 
ending at Edessa with the defeat of the Roman Emperor Valerian 
described. The names of villages mentioned in the inscription are 
givenin tabular form as also the contingents forming the Roman 
army of Valeriad. Different holy fires founded by the great King 
and the sacrifices offered for the good of himself and of the members 
of his family, have been enumerated in the grand inscription. 


A Linguistic Survey : 


It was decided at the last International Congress of Orienta- 
lists held at Munich that a comprehensive Linguistic Survey of the 
dialects used in Iran be undertaken and the results published in a 
series of volumes. ^ Prof. Morgenstierne who is noted for his deep 
and intensive study of different dialects used in Iran was appoin- 
ted as the Chairman of a Commission to undertake the work. A 
project was laid before the Congress by Prof. G. Redard of 
Switzerland for what he called Lingwistique et Ethnographique 
PIvan. The Planis very ambitious and when published the 
volumes are bound to be of great help in Iranian studies.” 


: Dr. J. M. Unvala has carried out studies in the Luri and 
Dizfuli dialects in Iran and contributed articles in the Indo-Ivanica 
Vols. XI and XII which are now published in a book 


Beton cir entitled 
Contribution to Modern Persian Dialectology (1959). He has, in 
his Glessary, given a large number of words from the two dialects 


eorge Contenau conduc- 
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Iconography of Ardvi Sura Anoahita 1 


Ardvi Sura Anahita, the divinity presiding over waters, has 
an important place in the Avesta Yasht literature. She is men- 
tioned in later Achaemenian inscriptions of Artaxerxes II 
(Mnemon) as worthy of veneration. Her pictorial representations 
appeared on Iranian coins, vases and other objects from very 
early times. Prof. von Lars-Ivar Ringbom of the Academy of Abo 
in Finland has collected all these pictures in a booklet under the 
title of Zur Ikonographic der Gottin Ardvi Sara Anahita. The 
different articles referred to by the author lie scattered in various 
museums in Europe and Teheran. Full illustrations are given im 
the booklet mentioning the museum where the article can be 
found as also the period to which it belongs. The booklet is in 
German. - 4 z 


Old Iranian Studies in Iran : 


It is gratifying to note that studies in languages of Ancient 
Iran are continuing to receive attention from scholars in Iran, the 
land of their origin. Prof. Poure-Dawood had published his Yasna 
Vol. I some years ago. He is now bringing out Vol. II, containing 
the remaining text of this liturgical work. He hasin his Preface 
to this Vol. II contributed articles Atash, Chaechast Lake, Kuh- 
i-Sahand va Sabala and similar topics. Dr. Mo'een has re-edited 
his work on the “Influence of Mazdasnan on Iranian. Literature" 
with some valuable additions. Mr. Behram Farevashi, (a former 


‘pupil of Prof. Pour-e Dawood), who is professor of Avesta in the 


Teheran University, and who had been to France to study under 


Professors Menasce, Benveniste and others, is collecting materials 


for acomprehensive work on Iranian history, dialects and religion. 
Dr. Yar Shater has published a book on Dastanha-e-Iran-e Kadim, 
collected from several ancient works including the Avesta and the 
Shahnameh. As already noted a survey of Iranian dialects has been 
undertaken in Europe. With a view to facilitate the collection bf 
materials for the survey, Professor Morgenstierne from Sweden and. 


Professor Redard from Switzerland were invited to Teheran to = 


conduct classes for two ‘months and guide Persian scholars in the Ar 
method of collecting information on ancient Iranian dialects. 
8 ; 
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Dadestan-i-Dintk 1 
The Pahdlavi text of the Dadestan-i-Dinik consisting of 
questions on various religious tenets and beliefs among the Zoroas- 
trians of the latter part of the ninth century of the era of Christ, 
is an important Pahlavi text. In all 92 questions were asked on 
different subjects, such as: good works and sins, the responsibility 
and fate of the soul, the contest between good and evil, religious 
ceremonies and social customs, and the rights and duties of priests 
and others. The answers were given by Manushchihar, son of Yudan- 
Yim, who was then the High-priest of Pars and Kirman. This 
Pahlavi text has not been so far edited in one compact volume. 
A critical edition of Pursishn 1-15, was published by the late 
Dastur Dr. Darab Peshoton Sanjana in 1897. Another edition 
containing Pursishn 1-40 was prepared by the late Ervad Tehmu- 
rasp D. Anklesaria and published after his death, as Dadestan-i 
Dinik Part I. The late Mr..Behramgore T. Anklesaria edited 
Pursishn 90 in 1948. He was to complete the work in his Part II, 
but it never saw the light of day. Dr. Peshoton K Anklesaria 
laboriously collated all the available Mss. and submitted a com- 
plete text of Pursishn 41 to the end as his thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree in the Faculty of Arts of the London University and the 
same was duly accepted. The work so executed shows the diffi- 
culties a scholar of Pahlavi has to encounter in bringing out an 
old text like the Dadestan-i Dinik. No two Mss. tally in giving 
the Pahlavi text without any error. Very often it is found difficult 
to fix up what the original writing must have been. The K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute of Bombay has undertaken to publish the 
great work with critical notes giving the variations found in all 
Der gg WA fod te wo 
EOM Ean ; 5 of this important Pahlavi text. 
o- HA 82, author wellknown scholar of Pahlavi is 


to work on Pursishn 1-40 and Dr. Peshotan Ankl i i 
es esaria on Pursishn 


The Age of the Avesta : 


Different scholars of the Avesta in 
determine the age of the Avesta and hay. 
ciusiofis. Attempts were made to place 
as early as the fifth century B.C. and 
Parsi scholars on the other hand Seek to 


Europe have sought to 
€ come to different con- 
the age of Zarathushtra 
even thereafter. Some 
place the age as far back 
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as 5000 or 6000 B.C. Doubts were expressed about this latter 
dating mostly on the ground that the agricultural settled life of 


the people as shown in the Avesta could not be earlier than 
about 1500 B.C. 


So far we had to arrive at our conclusions regarding the age 
of the Avesta on internal evidence only. There was divergence 
of views among scholars regarding the interpretation to be placed 
on such internal evidence. Dr. Wilhelm Geiger of Germany, the 
author of the monumental work on the “Civilization of the Eastern 
Iranians,” (Ostiramische Kultur im Altarthum) in his very well 
thought out articles on the Home and Age of the Avesta after 
considering all the internal evidence and other facts as found in 
the Avesta literature came to-the conclusion that the Avesta 
civilization dated from very remote antiquity, that it was fruitless 
to specify a particular century, but that there was no doubt that 
it was older then the Medo-Persian history. These articles 
appeared as far back as 1881. Even after such a definite assertion, 
European scholars attempted to assign a recent date to Zara- 
thushtra. The last of such attempts was made by Professor Herzfeld 
in 1947, in his Zoroaster and his World, in which the author tried 
to show that Zoroaster belonged to the time of Cyrus and Darius, 
thus bringing his age down to the sixth century B.C. This 
assumption of Herzfeld was ably refuted by Prof. W. B. Henning 
in his lectures on “Zoroaster.” But the main difficulty in the 
way of scholars who assigned a very early date to the Avesta was 
the question as to when people in Iran and adjacent countries 
adopted a settled agricultural life, so clearly shown in the 
Avesta literature. It was difficult to put such a settled life very 
far back in human history. : 2 


Now science has come to the aid of the archaeologists and . 
students of ancient languages and history. Radiocarbon tests are 
now used to determine the age of articles found buried in mounds 
for many centuries. The atomic signals given out by such artioles 
are measured on delicate instruments and their readings help the 
scientists to determine their age. All organic things have in their 
composition what these atomic scientists call Carbon 14^ The. 


presence of Carbon 14 makes all these things radioactive. The 


life scale of these radioactive particles is measured and determined 
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and it is found possible to determine the age of an article up to 
30,000 years. 


These tests are likely to revolutionize our ideas of the ancient 
world and the life in ancient times. The age of Hammurabi, the 
ancient law-giver of the first dynasty of Babylon, was differently 
stated by different scholars. Excavations carried out in the ruins 
of the ancient city of Nipar yielded some pieces of charcoal from 
the roof-beams of a house. These pieces were subjected to read- 
ing to ascertain their age. The conclusion reached was to fix the 
age of Hammurabi much later than was formerly supposed. 


Dr. Robert Braidwood of the Chicago University Oriental 
Institute carried on some excavations in Jarmo, a village in the 
Kurdish Hills of Northern Iraq close to the Iranian border. A 
very early agricultural village was unearthed. When radiocarbon 
tests were applied to the articles found in the ruins it was ascer- 
tained that they were about 9000 years old. ‘‘Some 4000 years 
before historic times, Jarmo’s people grew barley and two kinds 
of wheat, ? says Dr. Braidwood...... “We are sure they had the 
domesticated goats, pigs, dogs, cattle and horses."' 


Ifitis thus established that people lived in settled villages 
and led an agricultural life in such a distant past, we shall have 
to reyise our ideas about the age of the Avesta and the time when 
Zarathushtra propagated his religion in Iran. ‘These revelations 
go to prove that Dr. Geiger was not wrong when he placed the 
age of the Avesta in “ remote antiquity. ” 


"Recent. Archaeological Discoveries : 


The great antiquity of the Iranian civilization was shown by 

the discovery in September, 1959, of a bucket-shaped gold: vessel 
` at Hasanlu, near Rezaieh, West of Lake Urumia, (Lake Chaechasta 
of the Avesta). Archaeologists from the University of Penusyl- 
vania carried on excavations at the place with the co-operation 
of Iranian scientists. The vessel is covered with mythological 
figures and inscriptions ina writing new to us. The mytho- 
logical figures are unique in the art of ancient Iran. It was 
estimated that the vessel must be about 2,500 years old, arid 
revealed a high degree of civilization existing 2,500. years e in 
Iran. The site of the discovery being not far from the traditional 
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birthplace of Zarathushtra and his early activities, much light is 
likely to be thrown on his age when the inscription is deciphered. 


A pre-historic painted clay vase was found on December 17, 
1958, at Jelian, site of an excavation by the Department of 
Archaeology in Fassa. It was a relic of a very old civilization in 
south of Iran. It was estimated to be about 6,000 years old. 
Mr. Tavalalli, Inspector of the Department of Archaeology, found 
a great resemblance between the paintings on the vase and those 
found in Siamak Hill in Kashan. 


Iranian Studies in Indian Universities : 


The University of Bombay introduced the study of Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Old Iranian languages in its curricula for the Degrees 
of Arts over fifty years ago. It was recognized that the study of 
these languages were necessary for a proper co-ordination of 
studies in ancient Indian languages like Sanskrit. A student 
of Sanskrit might find a study of the Avesta helpful and similarly. 
an Avesta student might be benefitted by knowing Sanskrit. It is 


hence gratifying to note that Universities and cultural societies in 


India are now taking interest in the study of the languages of 
of ancient Iran. 


The Vedic Research Institute of Poona has been for some 
years holding classes for teaching Avesta to its members. The 
late Dr. I. J. S. Taraporevala started these classes and conducted 
them till his sad demise. Ervad M. F. Kanga, another zealous 


‘scholar of these ancient languages, has continued these classes 


thereafter. The Institute has taken in hand the publication of 
the Avesta Yasna text in Devanagari characters and the work is 
likely to be completed shortly. 


The University of Saugar in Central India has formulated 
a course of Iranian studies for its M. A. Degree first and final 
Examinations. Avesta, Pahlavi and old Iranian Inscriptions and 
a course of ancient Iranian history are prescribed for the pürpose. 


The University of Allahabad is also introducing a course of y 


studies in Avesta for its degree courses. 


Other Universities may 
also adopt the Same course. EE 
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There is, however, some difficulty felt in finding proper 
scholars in these languages to take up the posts of Professors and 
Assistant Professors as required by these Universities. For some 
time this difficulty will have to be overcome by making tem- 
porary arrangements. 


Looking to the interest that is thus being taken by Indian 
Universities in Avesta, Pahlavi and ancient Iranian languages it 
is quite fit that the All-India Oriental Conference should have set 
apart the Iranian Section for those interested in the study of 
these languages. It is hoped that larger number of members will 
take interest in this Section and help to make it successful. 
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Dr. G. V. DEVASTHALI 


MM. Dr. Mirashi, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I feel very highly indebted to you for the honour you have 
thrust on me by electing me to preside over this important Section 
of the present Session of the All-India Oriental Conference. This 
Chair has been adorned in the past by mightly scholars and it is 
not without a sense of nervousness that I occupy it today. The 
Classical Section is the widest section of all in its scope. For 
whatever topic cannot be conveniently included in any ot her Section 
is generally accommodated in this Section. And I am pinned down 
to a place like Nasik where it is not quite easy to keep oneself in 
touch with all the literary activities going on throughout the length 
and breadth of our land and also outside it in the vast field which this 
Section is supposed to cover and represent. But with the kind 
blessings of my Guru, Prof. Velankar, and also with the good 
wishes and hearty co-operation of you all, I feel confident that I 
may be able to do justice to the confidence you have put in meand 
conduct the proceedings of this Section in a satisfactory manner. 


Before I start with the subject of my address today, I consi- 
der it my duty to pay my humble respects to the great scholars 
who have during the last two years laid their mortal coils in the 
service of Oriental studies. My respects are also due to the great 
savants who have devoted their lives to these studies and are still 
working indefatigably defying the ravages of age. For it is they 
who have ever been a source of inspiration and constant guide to 
younger persons like me in their work. . With my respects to these 
and in keeping with the tradition of this conference, I shall 
now proceed to take a bird's eye view of the work done in the field 
of Classical sanskrit Studies during the last two years: Here first 
of all I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to several Universities, 
Research Institutes, Colleges and individual scholar friends for be- 
ing kind enough to supply me readily with all the material at their 
disposal. But for their kind co- operation, I am sure, it “would 
have been impossible for me to pass under review the literary acti- 
vities of the last two years as I am expected to do, At the same 
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time, however, I am not unconscious of my own limitations and 
have to confess that the present survey, inspite of all the kindness 
of my friends, is necessarily cursory and brief and even incom- 
plete and deficient in several respects. For all these deficiencies, 
however, I think I can do nothing better than just crave your 


indulgence. 


Now I may begin my survey with a mention of some of the 
original compositions in Sanskrit that have appeared during the last 
two years. Prof. Varnekar of Nagpur deserves our hearty congra- 
tulations not only on his poetical compositions like the J avahara- 
tarangin?, a hundred and odd verses sketching the salient features 
of the life and work of our Prime Minister and on the great 
zeal with which he is working for the spread of Sanskrit language 
and learning. Two other works of great interest belonging to this 
field are the Jayamangala and the Agnija. The former is a sama- 
vrtta Sanskrit rendering of an original Marathi poetical work of the 
same name composed by the famous Marathi poet Yashavant 
(Y.D. Pendharkar). It is composed by my friend Shri S.B. Velankar 
of the Indian Postal Service who has done excellent service to San- 
skrit here showing how Sanskrit is amenable to even the most 
modern metres now popular in our current language. Agmja also 
is a Sanskrit rendering of some of the poems of the famous Hindu 
leader, Barr. Savarkar, composed by Dr. G. B. Palsule of Poona. 
One more Sanskrit work worth mentioning here is the Bhavatasya 
Samskrtikanidih of Dr. Ramaji Upadhyaya of Saugar University 
wherein he has put together the salient features of the Bharatiya 
Samskrtt in lucid and simple Sanskrit. Similar service is done to 
Sanskrit by two periodicals that have emerged during this period. 
Credit is due to Drs. Palsule, Rahurkar and Sahasrabuddhe of 
Poona for the daring project they undertook a year ago in starting 
the Bharata-Vaii, a Sanskrit fortnightly, and the mettle they have 
shown by keeping up a high standard and at the same time exhibi- 
ting how Sanskrit is capable of giving expression even to the most 
modern ideas. We also heartily welcome the new six-monthly, the 
Samshrta-pranbha, promulgated by the Sahitya Akademi under the 
able editorship of Dr. Raghavan who has been doing great service 
to Sanskrit learning in various capacities, The rise of such new 
2 periodicals and the continuity of old ones like the Masijisa which 
yes Ya ihi to the scholarship and sarifices of Dr. Chatterji 
and also individual activities of various scholars and Pandits is 
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surely a portent boding good and prosperous days in store for 
Sanskrit learning in the near future. 


After this cursory notice of original Sanskrit compositions, we 
now pass on to the activities in the field of lexicons, concordances, 
and such other works of reference value. The great Thesaurus 
undertaken by the Deccan College, Poona, under the able guidance 
and editorship of Dr. S. M. Katre is making good progress and a 
pretty large band of pandits and scholars is doing the job under 
the supervision of assistant editors. It is hoped that the spade- 
work of this great project will soon be over and the work 
of the actual compilation of the dictionary would commence at 
an early date. In the meanwhile we welcome the ‘revised 
and enlarged edition of Prin. V. S. Apte's Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary which was long out of print. Our congratulations 
in this case are due to Shri Y. G. Joshi of the Prasada 
Prakashan, Poona, who daringly undertook this publication no 
less than to the learned editors Dr. P. K. Gode and Shri C. G. 
Karve who have spared no pains in enhancing the utility of this 
work by securing the co-operation of scholars all over India and 
working very strenuously on the material they had before them. 
Perhaps even more worthy of congratulation is the fresh instal- 
ment (shortly going to the press) of that gigantic work, “ The 
New Catalogus Catalogorum ” undertaken by Dr. Raghavan. The 
labour and insight required in such an undertaking can hardly be 
imagined by those who have had no occasion to work on MSS. 
materialand Descriptive catalogues. The next important work 
of this class is the Mimamsa-kosa, a voluminous work of nearly 
4000 pages comprising six volumes in print. It is surpris- 
ing to learn that this very difficult and gigantic task was under- 
taken and carried to completion single-handed by the late Svami 
Kevalanandasarasvati of Wai. Four volumes of this important 
work have been published by the great master’s worthy disciple, 
Pt. Laksmana S'astri Joshi who as the editor of the Dharma-kosa 
has done great service to Sanskrit learning. Under the auspices 
of the Bhandarkar Institute Prof. K. V. Abhyankar is preparing 


a Concordance of Sanskrit Vyakarana and has also undertaken to = = 


collect together all the available paribhagas and edit the 
Paribhasa- EDU. 


BIV " Raghavacharya of the Sanskrit Academy, Hyderabad 
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(Dn.) is entrusted with * A Companion to Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture’ and is also busy collecting material for a thorough and com- 
prehensive Bibliography of Classical Sanskrit Literature. All 
these works when they are out are sure to get a hearty welcome 
from all interested in Oriental studies. 


Coming now to the Epics and the Purayas we have to 
express our feeling of joy and gratefulness towards the BORI 
which during the last two years under the general editorship of 
Dr. Belvalkar with the co-operation of Dr. De, Dr. Dandekar, 
Dr. Paranjape, Prin. Karmarkar and Dr. Belvalkar as editors has 
brought out no less than seven parvans of the Mbh. With the 
publication of the Anusasana-parvan, under the editorship of Dr. 
Dandeker, this great project of the Institute undertaken more 
than three decades ago will be complete; and then will start the 
work of the Epilogue and the Havivamsa. A similar project has 
been undertaken by the Oriental Institute of Baroda in connec- 
tion with the Ramayana under the editorship of Prof. G. H. 
Bhatt who in the first instalment that he has given us of this 
work has amply shown his capacity for such a task. Prof. Bhatt 
is also working on the Padanukramani of the Ramayana. The 
Oriental Institute of Baroda is giving encouragement to Puranic 
studies also and has brought out a volume of the Visnudharmol- 
tara Purana under the editorship of Dr. Priyabala Shah. Another 
scholar Shri Kantavala is also working at the Institute on 
* Malsyapurana—A Cultural Study’. The Epics have caught the 
attention of scholars outside India also. A translation of the 
Great Epic of India into Russian is reported to have been under- 
taken ; and a translation of the Ayodhyakanda of the Ramayana 
into French has already been published. 


Let us now turn to the editions of old Sanskrit works. The 
Sahitya Akademi is doing very good work in this field. Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta has been already brought out with Dr. De as its editor ; 
and the other works of this great poet and playwright are mace 
way ,under the editorship of scholars like Dr. Raghavan 
Dr. Suryakant, Prof. K-A.S. Aiyar, Prof.Velankar and Dr. Banana. 


x These editions when they are out will surely afford authentic mati- 
- tial anG also the much needed guidance to younger scholars and 


give a fresh impetus to Kalidasa studies on more fruitful lines. 


© Commendable work in this field has also been done at several other 
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| places The Oriental Institute of Baroda has brought out critical 
editions of several works brought to light for the first time such as 
the Tambula-Mafijari, the Girvānapada-Mañjari, the Vina-laksa- 
| na, the Rasa-Kaumudi and the Pramana-Manjari under the edi- 
torship of Dr. U. P. Shah, Dr. Jani, Dr. Priyabala Shah and 
Sri Pade. The BORI also has published Ksemendra's Nitékalpa- 
taru, Uttava-gilé and the Arjunopakhyana with translation and 
notes. Dr. Devasthali has similarly edited and brought to light 
two interesting works of Bhaskararaya alias Bhasuranandanatha, 
the Madhuramla-kavya and the Sivanamastollarasatarathalavala 
both testifying to the deep erudition and high poetical abilities of 
the author. He has also edited Somaprabhasari's Srigaravairagya- 
tarangini with Tari where the author has on the strength of slesa 
made $rügara expressions yield vairagyapara sense. But more - 
interesting still is the Savvadevavilasacampu which has been edited 
with a critical study by Dr. Raghavan. The special importance 
and interest of this work lies in the fact that it gives us the his- 
tory of Old Madras. Dr. Sandesara of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, has brought to light the Sankhaparabhava-vyayoga of Hari- 
hara which has historical importance as throwing light on a con- 
temporary battle fought in Gujarat. Dr. Raghavan is also gui- 
ding other scholars who have almost completed their work on 
the Krsnalilatarangini, a musical kavya of Narayanatirtha, and 
Dhanafijaya’s Dasarupaka with Avalokawwith a hitherto unpublished 
| commentary by Bahurüpamiéra. Among fresh editions of other 
| important works mention must prominently be made of Kautalya's 
| Arthasastya which has been very ably and carefully edited 
1 
1 


by Prof. R. P. Kangle of Bombay who has been working at 
it for nearly three decades. He has also written detailed 
critical and explanatory notes, a full English translation and 
a very valuable Introduction setting forth the results of his 
patient research and study. It is hoped that allthis valuable 
| work of this silent scholarly worker:will soon be made available 
| to us in print under the patronage of the Bombay University. 
Mention must also be made here of the work of Prof. 
S. C. Banarji, Darjeeling, who has re-constructed from citations 
the Harita and the Devala Dharmasutras and also edited for 
the first time the Smrti of Usanas. Bharata's Nat yasastra 
with Abhinava’s commentary is being carried on at Baroda 
and its fourth volume is being prepared by Sri Pade. It — - 
is also heartening to note that Pt. Baburam Shukla of the . a 
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Institute of Languages and Research, Jabalpur, has undertaken 
a Hindi translation of this important work with explanatory 
footnotes. Prof. Velankar has brought to light through the pages of 
the Annals of the BORI the Konesvari, a hitherto unknown com- 
mentary on Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya, which he is editing for the 
Sahitya Akademi referred to above. His edition of Hemacandra’s 
Chandonusasana is also nearing completion, Dr. N. Chakrvarty 
of Visva-Bharati has brought out a critical edition of Rajas'ekhara's 
Kavyamimamsa with a scholarly Introduction. Prof. Deodhar 
has edited with commentary, translation, notes and Introduction 
the bewitching Amarusaiaka in English and Marathi. His 
Marathi metrical rendering is laudable indeed. Thanks are also 
: due in this case to Dr. Sardesai of the Oriental Book Agency, 
| Poona, We are also thankful to Dr. Aryendra Sharma of the 
Osmania University for having given us a good edition of all 
the Poetical works of Pauditaraja, 7.e. Jagannatha Pandita. 
As the Director of the Sanskrit Academy he has also projected 
several other works which will prove highly useful in promoting 
Oriental learning and research. Two similar works have been 
undertaken almost simultaneously at two different places thus 
involving at least a partial repetition, e.g. the Mahabhasya-diptka of 
| 


H 
i 
id 
f 


Bhartrhari. Similarly BORI, Poona, has undertaken an edition of 
the Ra jatarangin: which is also undertaken by the V.V. Research 
Institute, Hoshiarpur. The former will contain an English 
translation while the latter is to contain even the supplements 
of Jonaraja, Srivara and Suka. 


Among foreign publications and undertakings may be 
mentioned Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratnakoéa edited by Prof. 
Kosambi and Sri Gokhale; Sawndaryalahari attributed to 
Sankaracarya edited and translated by Prof, Norman Brown; 
Abhinavagupta's Paramarihasara edited and translated into 
French by Dr, Silburn, Paris; the Pajicatantra translated into 
Russian and a Russian translation of Bharavis Kiralarjumiya 
reported to be undertaken by some scholar. Similarly under 
the guidance of Dr. J. Gonda, Dr. C. Leonardi of Livorno (Italy) 
is preparing a complete translation of the Bhattikavya, the 
contents of which have been published by C. Hookayas, London, 


t pon Wa Joni of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Mr. Artola 
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a Fulbright Scholar, under the guidance of Dr. Raghavan has, 
collected valuable material on Pajicatantra Literature and also 
published a conspectus of South Indian MSS. and versions of 
this work. 


Among ‘other works prominent mention must be made of 
the monumental work of MM. Professor Dr. P. V. Kane who 
deserves our heartiest congratulations on having conceived and 
carried to completion his monumental History of Dharmasastra. 
It is but in the fitness of things that he has been created a 
National Professor by our Government which has thereby shown 
its readiness to appreciate merit wherever it exists. We are 
highly indebted to Dr. K. C. Pandey of Lucknow for his Com- 
parative Aesthetics, two volumes of which, Indian Aesthetics and 
Western Aesthetics, have appeared so far, and the third giving a 
detailed Comparison of the Indian and the Western Aesthetics is 
now eagerly awaited. Philosophy of the Bhagavata is an 
important work by Dr. Bhattacharya of Visva - Bharati, 
Dr. Raghu Vira has brought out a posthumous edition of the 
highly valuable work of Dr. Ziesseniss, viz. Studies în the History 
of Saivism. “Quiet ea ar aana Zea” has been written 
by Sri Madanlal Sharma of Rajasthan; Mimamsa, the Vakya- 
sastra of Ancient India of Dr. Devasthali is being published by 
Sri Tilak of the Bookseller’s Publishing Company, Bombay, who 
is also bringing out two other valuable works “ The Vedanta 
Explained’ of Dr. Date and A History of the Dvaita School of 
Vedanta and its Literature of Dr. B. N. K. Sharma. Dr. N. N. 
Chaudhury's Philosophy of Poetry in Sanskrit is published hy 
Motilal Banarasidas; Methodology of the Major Bhasyas on the 
Brahmasütra of Dr. Chandratre has been published by Prin. 
A. K. Trivedi for his Institute at Navasari; A Critical 
Study of S§riharsa’s Naisadhiyacarita of Dr. A.N. Jani is 
published by the Oriental Institute of Baroda. On the lines 
of this last mentioned work scholars have studied some other 
authors like Ksemendra and Vacaspatimisra; and two other zu 
Scholars have undertaken similar studies: Manmohanlal, Jagan- 
natha Sharma of Rajasthan has worked on Magha while Sri J. Bi 
Thaker of Baroda is working on Bharavi. In the field of drama- - 
turgy Dr. Bhat of Kolhapur has studied the Vidusaka in Sanskrit 
Drama and has presented the results of his researches in his 
highly valuable work both in English and Marathi. Whe 


ne 
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one agrees with his views or not about the genesis of the Vidugaka, 
the fact remains that Dr. Bhat has set an example to the rising 
generation of scholars and in a way opened up fresh lines of 
research. Two works, Technique of Sanskrit Drama and Karunaraca 
in theory and practice, have been undertaken at Lucknow ; and 
Origin and Development of the Uparupaka in Sanskrit Dramatic 
Literature is being worked out at the Institute of Languages and 
Research, Jabalpur. Dr. G.T. Deshpande of Amaraoti has contri- 
buted a very valuable work in Marathi on the History of Alamkaras; 
Brahmananda Sharma of Rajasthan has written on the Development 
of Alamkaras based on similarity in Sanskrit Literature; Dr. Gaidhani 
has worked on The Simile in Sanskrit Drama; Dr. Paradkar has 
tried to throw light on ‘The purpose served by the Simile in 
Sanskrit Scientific Literature’. Dr. Deshpande has studied Campi 
as a form in Sanskrit Literture while Dr. Kenghe has tried to 
study The Samkhya in the Bhagavad Gita. Mr. Fransisco, from 
Philippines is working under the guidence of Dr. Raghavan on 
Indian Cultural Influence on Philippines in the field of Lite- 
rature Gc, The work Dr. K. K. Raja, Contribution of Kerala to 
Sanskrit Literature, published in the Madras University Sanskrit 
Series deserves special notice as striking a new path of research. 
A similar work, Contribution of Kasmira to Sanskrit Literature, 
has been recently completed by Dr. Singh of Rajasthan. India 
im the days of Patanjali of Shri J. N. Puri, published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya’ Bhavan, Bombay, is another important work 
which, like its predecessor, Dr. Agrawala’s work on Panini, 
should serve as a model for a series of similar works in connection 
with other ancient authors. : 


A special mention may here be fittingly made of The Collected 
Works of Prof. Dr. Gode. Three volumes are already out and 
two more are now in the offing. Dr. Gode has perhaps had the 
unique fortune of seeing all his work published in this form with 
voluntary offers and grants for publication from Institutions like 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, and the V. V. Research 
Institute, Hoshiarpur, and individual scholars like Dr. Handiqui 
of Gauhati University. We offer our heartiest congratulations 
cde Dr. Gode on his singular fortune which he rightly deserves, and 

even more the above Institutions and Dr. Handiqui in senses 

on their keen and active appreciation of the Oriental researches of 
r.G de. Dr. MM. Mirashi also is fortunate enough to have his 
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research work brought together under the title Samsodhanamukta- 
vali in several volumes at Nagpur. This, however, would include 
his work in Marathi only; while the vast bulk of his work in 
English isstill awaiting such a stroke of fortune, which, let us 
hope, may not keep us waiting too long. 


After this admittedly cursory survey of the work done in the 
field of Classical Sanskrit during the last two years, I now turn to 
the next topic of my address. It is feared in some quarters that 
Oriental studies are fast falling in the background and are facing 
a dismal and bleak future. A similar fear appears to have been 
| entertained by scholars about fifty years ago; and it was just 
| about that time that the then Govt. authorities and other institu- 
tions gave a fresh impetus to Oriental studies. Exactly similar 
appears to be the state of affairs today. For just at this juncture 
not only are public Institutions straining every nerve to foster 
Oriental learning, but even our Government have taken fruitful 
steps in the same direction. The work done by the Sanskrit 
Commission appointed by the Government and its Report which 
| has been recently discussed in the Parliament is known to all. 
| Setting up of a Central Sanskrit Board under the Presidentship of 

Sri Patanjali Sastri and six other members including Dr. MM. 
Kane, Dr. Raghavan and others is the next important step taken 
by the Government this same direction. Highly encouraging 
is again the step taken by the Government in appointing two 
great Orientalists, MM. Dr. P. V. Kane and Dr. Radha Yinod Pal 
as National Professors; and also honouring the scholarship of 
four other Orientalists, Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, Pt. Satavalekar, 
P'raja Antomabapu sharma and Pt. Viraraghavacharya along 
with the Persian scholar Dr. Hasan. All these scholars have 
more than richly deserved the honour received by them and we 
take this opportunity of offering our heartiest congratulations to 
them all. The great respect the President of our land—Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad—has for Orientallearning is too well-known to 
require mention. But besides him there are a good many 
of our leaders both within and without the Government circles 
who are steeped in and hence have a very deep love and. 
regard for Oriental learning and are doing their best to - 
enhance it, Dr. K.M. Munshi, Dr. C.D. Deshmukb, Dr, 
K N. Katju, Dr. Sampurnananda, Dr. Hare Krushna Mehtab, and — 
a host of other names easily flash on our memory in this 
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connection Under such a state of affairs, it will not be unreason- 
able if one entertains high hopes for a bright future for Oriental 
studies; though conditions in some quarters may not be quite 
so encouraging. In fact itis our duty now toshow and prove 
by our action that Oriental learning does deserve every encourage- 
ment; and that every help rendered to Oriental learning bears 
quite a rich crop. In other words now it is for us to do our best 
and see that a host of scholars rise up ready to devote them- 
selves whole-heartédly to the cause of Oriental Research. And for 
this we must try our best to inculcate research habits and attitudes 
among our young students even during their College days if not 
earlier. For want of proper guidance and encouragement it often 
happens that many of our budding scholars are tempted to prepare 
editions of prescribed texts which by no means can be said to 
reflect deep scholarship. In fact they are prepared on demand 
from enterprising publishers and hence necessarily within a very 
narrow time limit affording little scope for depth. Many of them 
admittedly are meant to meet the requirements of the University 
student rather than to set forth the results of one’s researches. 
If anything-could be done to harness the energies of these budding ' 

| scholars to the cause of research, Oriental studies will take very 

i wide strides and show marvellous progress. Hence I should like 

4 to stress once again the idea that something must be done now. to 


cultivate research attitudes and habits among young scholars. And 
the essence of research attitude liesin not jumping to hasty con- 


clusions on insufficient or flimsy data, but in setting forth definitely 
and clearly all our data before the reader (in the form of footnotes 

in support of our statements) and, last but not least, having full 
respect for those who differ from us. It is a sign of the absence of 
culture to try to ridicule and belittle those who do not agree with 
you by hurling terms of abuse or ridicule at them. This generally 

is the tendency noticeable on the political platform and, I am 

. afraid, it is creeping, though stealthily, into the field of Sahe 
ship also. But I am confident you will all agree with me when I 
say that this tendency must be nipped in the bud. And this, I 
think,. can be achieved only by fostering habits of patient labour 
and deep studies by Suggesting suitable topics and also the proper 
lines for research. This will impart to young oe. id 
confidence of some achievement in future and allay their fae 
regarding waste of labour leading to nowhere. A good Assurance 

. of some noteworthy achievement is sure to attract several young 
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scholars to research ; and it is, I believe, the duty of the seniors 
to adopt ways and means to inspire this confidence among the 
youngsters. 


And this is not very difficult to do. For though vast indeed 
is the work -done in the field of Classical studies in particular, 
vaster still is the field to be covered as yet. There are various 
matters which have not been touched at all so far, or at least not 
so thoroughly as they should be. In the field of lexicon for 
example, there is much to be done requiring the labours of several 
scholars. Take, for example the passage, Srulam bhavadbhir 

{ adharottaram occurring in the Sakuntala which has been variously 
interpreted. Buta reference to the Malavikagnimitra should, I 
think, solve the problem for good; for there the expression adha- 
rottaram is used synonymously with gurulaghavam, an expres- 

| sion that has occurred in the Sakuntala itself just.a few lines 
below the passage we are discussing. Apadana is another such 
expression which occurs in Kautalya's Avthasastva. It has been 
wrongly translated as ‘good conduct’ on the authority of so late a 
writer as Bhanuji Diksita ; and some have even suggested emenda- 
tions for it. But a perusal of the occurrences of this expression in 
the Arthasastra itself would solve the whole difficulty and give 
us the correct sense of it. Instances may easily be multiplied. f- 

Í This could be easily avoided by preparing authentic glossaries for 
at least important works and authors like the Arlhasastra and 
Kalidasa on the lines of Grassmann’s Dictionary of the Rgveda. 


A similar work has to be done in the case of Inscriptions also. 
Even Jains and Buddhists have written Sanskrit works ; and in 
doing so they very often have used Sanskrit expressions to signity 
Something quite different from what they usually do. This opens 
up a new field for scholars and it is happy to note that Dr. Sande- 
| sara of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, has recently started such 
| Work in connection with Jain authors. 


Turning to dramaturgy we find that various theories, are 
held regarding the genesis of the Vidüsaka in Sanskrit Drama. 
But it is evident that no theory can be said to be sound 
7 unless it is based on a comprehensive study of all the vidusakas 

x Sanskrit dramatic literature, at least a majority of them. 


n ier like this is recently made by Dy. Bhat of Kolhapur 
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who has thereby set, I think, a very good example for us to 
follow. There is also the problem of the hero of the Plays 
like the Mudraraksasa and the Venisamhara. But however 
much we may wrangle about this, it is clear that no proper solution 
can be arrived at unless we subject all the heroes in Sanskrit 
dramatic literature to scrutiny and deduce some Criteria with 
which to determine the hero of a Sanskrit Drama. For, I believe, 
whatever be our modern view-points in such matters, our duty 
is to try our best to find out the view. of the author himself as 
objectively as possible. In fact the whole of Sanskrit dramatic 
technique requires a careful and detailed study on these lines and 
an attempt has to be made to compare and correlate the theory 
of Sanskrit Drama as we find it in works like the Nat yasastra, 
the Kavyadar$a, the Dasarüpaka and so on and the practice of 
itasevinced in the vast Sanskrit dramatic literature. Critical 
and exhaustive studies on these lines alone can lead us to a 
correct appreciation of this vast literature and save us from the 
“plunder of subjecting these works to criticism on the basis of 
modern concepts. 


Epics and Puranas also afford a vast field. They contain 
geographical references which require to be worked out into 
an authoritative geographical dictionary of Ancient India. In 
fact these works afford ample material on various topics of 
cultural interest and it would be worth all the labour that 
may be bestowed on them to prepare indexes for these works 
and ultimately to have An Epic, Puranic and Classical Index 
somewhat on the lines of the Vedic Index with the necessary 
improvements. 


But still more important, in my opinion, it isto bring a cul- 

tural outlook to bear on all our studies and researches. The im- 
portance and need of the cultural aspect has now been fully realised 
in the field of history, which is now no more a mere collection of 
dates of political events, nor merely a collection of stories of kings 
and emperors and their dynasties but is a systematic study of the 
cultural progress of man. Itis also now generally agreed that 

; literature should be a source for the understanding of culture as 
reflected therein. And in fact we do declare that Sanskrit is 


d important for the vast literature therein which would give us 
. a good idea of our cultural progress since hoary antiquity. 
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Sanskrit Literature we proudly declare to be our cultural heritage. 
But queerly enough undue importance has till now been given to 
chronological problems in this literature rather than to the culture 
presented by it. Histories of Sanskrit Literature for the most 
part have been till very recently stuffed with chronological pro- 
blems; almost to the neglect of cultural aspects. History of this 
vast literature has, therefore, to be re-written from this point of 
view. But before this can be done, it is absolutely necessary that we 
prepare exhaustive studies and indexes of each important author 
and work from various points of view. It is after such exhaustive 
work that we can have a correct appreciation of this vast 
heritage of ours and also have some definite idea of the chronology 
therein. Chronology, I believe, should be our last concern and 
should emerge iutomatically out of the exhaustive studies on 
the lines suggested above. If this view is correct then in our 
Schools and colleges we should lay more stress on the study 
of the prescribed texts than, as it very often happens at 
present, on merely a collection of various opinions that have 
been expressed about them without having any idea of the text 
| at all. This perhaps may necessitate a change in the nature of 
| our question papers also and even the whole system of teaching 
and examinations. Our students at present are generally 
obsessed with examinations and are hardly prepared for the 
strenuous labour required for fruitful studies and researches, 
with the result that cur scholarship is now becoming more and 
more superficial and is by a concensus of opinion far from being 
deep as it once used to be. The sooner, therefore, we make up 
our minds to restore depth to our scholarship the better, parti- 


cularly in view of the attitude adopted by our Government 
today. 


It is a happy sign that several Institutions and Universities 
are trying to carry on researches on these lines. But there 
appears to be no co-ordination among them and sometimes there 
occur cases of overlapping and repetition also, as has happened 
In the case of the Raiatavangini and the Mahabhasya-dipika as 
stated above, In the Universities also the same topic is some- 
times undertaken for research as it has happened in the case of 
ponds and Vacaspati. Such waste of labour can be avoided ; 
antl Proper co-ordination is established among all the Institutions 

Individual scholars by some central body like ours, We are 
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meeting every alternate year and it is not impossible for our 
Executive Council or a small committee formed by it to keep in 
touch with all the Institutions and individuals with a view to 
effect co-ordination and also prepare general review or synopsis of 
the work done at regular intervals. This, if done regularly, is sure 
to give a definite direction to our researches in all branches and 
foster research habits as well as co-ordination. This to my mind 
‘appears to be the way of harnessing all available energies and 
avoiding all waste due to various circumstances. We may also 
invite scholars to work on different problems in their leisure 
hours with the assurance that the results of their researches will 
be published at least in a concise form by us. This would, of 
course, involve financial liabilities. But we should try to meet 
them by appealing to Government to direct to this cause some 
funds from what is ear-marked for Oriental learning, but, as often 
publicly complained by even sober personalities, utilised for 
other purposes. Other ways and means.may also be found to 
overcome this difficulty. It is, therefore, high time that we under- 
took a step in this direction, now that we have been meeting for 
the last four decades. For thus alone, I think, -we shall be 
establishing our utility and have a right to live and expect sup- 
port from Government, Universities, Institutions and also the 
public. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have done. But before I resume 
my seat, I sincerely crave your indulgence for any officious words 
or ideas that I might have voiced forth in the course of my address; 
though at the same time I would with the same sincerity request 
you all to give a serious thought to them. 
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SECTION VI: PALI AND BUDDHISM 
Dr. V. V. GOKHALE 


Mr. President and Colleagues, 


I am grateful for the honour you have done me in asking me 
to preside over this Section of the All India Oriental Conference 
during the present Session. I am at the same time quite conscious 
of the great responsibility thus thrown on me of reviewing 

| a subject, which during the last few years has been covering . 
such distant and manifold fields of research, that it seems fairly 

impossible to keep pace with the growing amount of literature 

that is appearing in it from day to day, and in myriad tongues. 

It is far from me to venture upon any appraisal of this enormous 

mass of new literature on Buddhsim, varied, illuminating and 

excellent in many ways as it is. We have fortunately the 

Bibliographie Buddhique; which is being published in Paris since 

1928 with the co-operation of learned reviewers at various 

centres of learning.. Of more recent date we have several useful 

Buddhist bibliographies published in Japan by leading scholars 

like Profs. Yamada, Hanayama, Nakamura, Hirakawa and others. 

They certainly give us an adequate idea of the outstanding 

modern publications on this subject. What I would in all 

humility try to do on the present occasion is just to delineate 

briefly only such of the modern trends in the Buddhistic Studies 

as have come within the limited range of my own acquaintance 

with the subject, and while doing so to suggest some of the 
directions in which these studies might be developed further 
in this country. 


However, before I proceed to do so, just one word about 
the title under which this Section has been represented at this 
Conference, viz, ‘Pali and Buddhism”. I have not quite ‘ 
clearly understood the propriety of thus isolating ‘Pali >from — 
the comprehensive subject of Buddhism which truly represents — 
the field of our study. The two terms are certainly not mutually - 
exclusive! Tt may, indeed, be said, that after the lapse of | 
Several centuries, the first real impetus was given to the study 
of Buddhism in India, when the existence of the P*“anguage 
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and literature was made known in the last century, and further, 

that the Pali canon could claim to include today the nearest, 

approach to the actual words used by the Great Teacher who 

founded Buddhism. At the same time, we cannot lose sight 

of what a century of patient and laborious research has brought 

. to light, viz. that Buddhism can no more be equated for all time 

j with the teachings contained or implied in the Pali canonical 

| literature alone, but that it represents a vast cultural movement, 

| spreading through centuries over the greater part of the Asiatic 

| continent, bringing within its fold distant communities, representing 

various stages of human civilization and speaking utterly different 

languages, and that under the ‘banner of the Lord Buddha’, it 

has served to propagate wherever it went the noblest and the 

most progressive ideals of what may be called ‘enlightened 
Indianism’. 


The attainment of independence by various countries in 
Asia during the last few years has led to a distinct revival of 


| interest in the history and essential principles of this great 
i religious movement, and the event of Buddhism having lived 
jd through 2500 years was celebrated with justified pride and 


enthusiasm by religious and cultural centres all over the world, 
the latest celebrations being those held in Japan this very year. 
In India this upsurge was marked by the establishment of 
special Departments for Buddhist Studies (as in the University 
of Delhi), special Institutes (as at Nalanda) and special courses 
in Buddhism (as in the Banaras Sanskrit University), all of which 
are concerned with the investigation and understanding of this 
most precious, though long forgotten, part of our ancient heritage. 
Alongside of these academic efforts, which will no doubt be pursued 
ina purely objective spirit of research, there has, however, also 
been in evidence a religious movement, resülting in some prosely- 
tising activity, largely among the under-privileged classes of the 
Indian society. We may be cntitled to claim this as a sign ofa 
new awakening and a néw sense of liberation from traditional, 
worusut beliefs; yet our Universities will have to be on their 


guard that purely religious bias does not in any way intrude 
the field of their scientific efforts. y intrude upon 


Tt is now almost a century and a quarter since Buddhism 
began ae subjected to modern methods of research, since 


— 
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Benjamin Clough, Burnouf, Lassen, George Turner first opened 
the gates of the Pali literature, since Alexander Csoma de Koros 
brought out his first Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary in English, 
since Klaproth and Remusat started their inquiries into the 
Chinese sources of Buddhism, and since Hodgson disovered the 
store of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts in Nepal. Later on, other 
regions, like Afghanistan, Central Asia, Mongolia, Korea, Japan 
and countries of. South East Asia have come to be explored 
by European and Asian scholars leading us to the realization that 
Buddhism has taken a pre-eminent lead in establishing a vast 
cultural empire called the Greater India within the Asiatic con- 
tinent—and perhaps even without, if we take into account the 
yet unconfirmed American, European and African traces of 
contact. : 


Roughly speaking, these investigations may be said to have 
proceeded along more or less parallel lines in at least four different 
branches of knowledge, viz. Philology, Philosophy, 
Art and History, none of which could be dispensed with 
in obtaining a total view of this remarkable cultural phenomenon 
called Buddhism. It would be convenient to pass under quick 
review each of these fields in succession. 


If we then begin with Philology, the first thing that strikes 
us is the enormous amount of literary material on Buddhism, that 
has not yet been accessible to us. Of the wellknown Pali Canon, 
we may say, that in it we meet with probably the nearest expres- 
sion of some of the actual teachings of the Buddha (I say ‘nearest’, 
because by a fairly large consensus of opinion among philologists 
_like Lüders, Pali is not regarded as the idiom in which the foun- 
der of Buddhism addressed his audiences). But what about those 
Sanskrit and other originals of the Sravakayana and Mahayana, 
which are frankly acknowledged to be the basis of Chinese and 
Tibetan translations and which may still be lying. heaped up in 
the venerable store-rooms of Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir and even India? 
For example, we have it on good authority that the great Ajisa 
(otherwise called Dipamkara Srijiana), who migrated to Tibet in 
1042 A.D., and having settled down in that country for several 


the Tibetans, had taken a whole library of Sanskrit Buddhist 
Works with him, and that this collection is still well-preserved in 
x E 


years brought about a new revival of the Buddhist faith dmong ` T. 
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the Re-ding monastery situated a few miles to the north of Lhasa. 
Pandit Rahula Samkrtyayana has already given ample proof of the 
existence of such literary treasures, deposited in various monastic 
centres in Tibet by enlisting and photographing a large number of 
Skt mss. onthe spot, afewof which have already been published 
in recent years. Certainly we have in Nepal one of the biggest 
i repositories of ancient Sanskrit material, preserved in private 
libraries, which needs to be brought to light by systematic search 
and acquistition. Among Tibetan Buddhist works that have 
remained largely inaccessible may be mentioned the enormous 
amount of extra-canonical books, enlisted inthe Karcha’s or Cata- 
logues of books printed in the Tibetan presses at the numerous 
monastic centres in Tibet. A modern catalogue of the Tohoku 
University collection of such Tibetan works on Buddhism has 
been published in 1953, but the ‘Complete Works’ of numerous 
Tibetan scholars, beginning from Bu-ston, Tsoniü-kha-pa and a 
host of others have yet been hardly available, much less studied. 
Add to these the ms. materials discovered by Pelliot, Le Coque, 
Stein, Tucci and others in Central Asia and other regions and 
deposited in various European libraries, besides those that are 
available at a few Indian centres like Calcutta and Patna, and we 
shall bave idea of the amount of literature awaiting to be 
treated critically and utilized for the reconstruction and under- 
standing of the Buddhist thought and culture. 


T It is often pointed out, that in bringing to light old and 
private collections of mss. there are various hindrances in the 
form of superstitious beliefs, conservatism and ignorance on 


i the part of their owners; but we have to remember that toa 
| certain extent these could be overcome with the help of modern 
j technological advances. If arrangements could be made either ` 
| by persuasion or even by suitable legislation in the interests 
i of our national heritage to` get all these collections micro- 
| filmed on the spot, so as notto disturb either their location 


or the rights of ownership in them, it should be possible for 
any, official or non-official agency to place the whole material at 

the disposal of scholars at as many research centres as necessar 
for being investigated thoroughly and at their perfect Beers 
Instead of the old methods of purchasing ancient mss. at fanc 
= prices or getting them copied out at the risk of securin Ee 
- —slipshod work after long delays, if we could WES ae 
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methods like the above, we shall not only be able to obviate 
many of the difficulties, but also reduce the cost of such acquisi- 
tion to an incredible extent. \ 


We are familiar with the difficulties of studying and critically 
editing Buddhist texts, which are very often represented in 
parallel sources in various languages, like Tibetan, Chinese, 
Pali and Sanskrit among others, and we are well aware of the 
heavy demands made upon the linguistic ability of all research 
workers in this line. In spite of these, remarkable efforts are 
being made by several old series of publications like the 
Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta), Bibliotheca Buddhica (U. S. S. R.) 
Pali Text Society (London), Buddhica (Paris), Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series (Baroda) and the more recent Serie Orientale (Rome) 
started under excellent auspices by Prof. Tucci, all of which 
have offered us some fine critical studies and editions of well- 
chosen, original text-material on Asiatic Buddhism. And yet, 
in view of the enormous amount of material still lying in mss. 
to which I have referred just now, there is still a definite need 
for launching a new Indian Series of publications, devoted to the 
whole field of Buddhist research and maintaining the highest 
standards of scholarship and efficiency. The new comprehensive 
catalogue of Indian mss. which is in preparation under the 
learned direction of Dr. V. Raghavan (of the Madras University) 
will no doubt be of inestimable help in giving such an under- . 
taking the basic information and guidance. 


If we now turn to the second aspect of modern Buddhist 
Studies, viz., the philosophical interpretation of Buddhism, that 
would normally come in the wake of some considerable philological 
spadework. We have, I believe, made a fair advance on the metal- 
Physical front. We may recall the controversies raised by L. de la 
Vallee Poussin on the one hand and Stcherbatsky on the other 
over the nature of the Buddhist “Sanyata”. According to the 
Philological conscience of the former, it could not be understood 
as anything but a negativistic conception, a void, while ta the 
Philosophical acumen of the latter it could not but appear as an 
expression for the Relativity of all phenomenal existence. Such 
central Problems connected with Buddhist metaphysics might 
perhaps be further clarified by an exhaustive study of the exten- 


We Parjfiaparamita-literature, along with that of the Mabavi- za 
: i EE 
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bhasa-s and also the later arguments of the Svatantrika-Madhya- 
mika-s, who claimed the ability to describe all Reality in syllogi- 
stic terms/ It is a patent fact, that a real study of the develop- 
ment of Buddhist philosophy till about the 10th century in 
India could not be successfully attempted excepting on the larger 
background of Indian philosophy as a whole and we have to re- 
member that unless the points of the long drawn out controversies, 
carried on for over a thousand years between the Brahmanic 
schools of Revelationistic philosophy on the one hand and the 
rationalistic and critical schools of Buddhist philosophy on the 
other, have been laid bare from whatever sources as are available in 
Tibetan, Sanskrit and Chinese, and understood in terms of modern 
philosophy, a real history of Indian philosophy could by no means 
be said to have been written. The epistemology of Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti, and the problem of Meaning in Indian philosophy 
have been of late attracting much attention and particularly since 
the appearance of Stcherbatsky’s pioneering work on Buddhist 
Logic, Sanskrit scholars in India, like Muni Jambüvijayaji, are 
now being led to study the original Tibetan sources for a proper 
investigation of the Jaina and other systems of Indian Logic. The 
Buddhist controversies with the Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta 
systems, the characteristically similar philosophical approaches of 
Samkara's Vedantistim and Vasubandhu’s Vijiaptimatratavada 
(or Consciousness-Idealism), the validity of the psychological 
advances made by the Yogacara school and the Tantrists in general, 
it is the study of these and many other crucial questions in Indian 
philosophy that will enable us to assess properly our great philoso- 
phical heritage. The Madhyamika philosopher, Bhavya, attempted 
perhaps the first history of Indian philosophy in his own days in 
the 6th century A,D., but his Tarkajvala was obviously tendencious 
and was written with a view to establish the supremacy of the 
Madhyamika view-point. Today we have to judge objectively 
and historically, irrespective of all sectarian or religious bias. 


We now turn to the Buddhist Art which presents to us ina 
concrete and perceptible form, what is often far more durable and 


"impressive than literary works, the emotions and ideals of the 


Buddhists all over Asia through the last two millenniums and 
more.” In the spirit of the injunctions given by the Founder 
before his death, the memory of his bequest, viz., the ‘ Dharma’, 


was kept alive through the symbol of a wheel in the deer park, 
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or a stüpa or a pillar according to the ancient ,custom, and then 
came gradually perhaps first the footsteps of the Master, and 
then the marvellous statues, followed by various idealized icons, 
and forms of sculpture, architecture and painting, which 
ultimately comprehended the entire world of the religious and 
secular life of India, permeated as it seemed to be by the spirit 
of the Buddha. How motifs of Indian Art migrated to all 
countries of the ancient Eastern civilization, assimilated different 
forms and techniques, and have persisted in cultivating, 
ennobling and beautifying the daily life of millions, is a pheno- 
menon worthy of our closest attention. The celebrated grottos of 
Tun-huang in Central Asia, Mai chi-shan in China, Jokhang 
temple at Lhasa, Angkor-vat in Cambodia, Borobodur in Java, 
Horyu-ji Temple in Japan etc. also need to be studied along with 
innumerable monuments of Buddhist art scattered over the 
whole of the Indian continent, in order to assess the contribution 
of Indian Buddhism towards the aesthetic life and thought of the 
Asian peoples. Our ancient literary traditions being largely 
confused and mythological in character, there can be no 
evidence more reliable and satisfactory on the artistic, social and 
economic life of ancient India, as influenced by Buddhism, than 
archaeological evidence. Recent excavations in India, e.g. those in 
Madhya Pradesh, Amaravati etc., as well as the Reports of Prof. 
Tucci and his colleagues on the ancient Buddhist remains in Nepal 
and the Swat Valley in Pakistan are instances of such evidence, 
which has to be studied in as large a measure as possible. 


` This brings'us to the last aspect of our studies, viz. the 
historical. This cannot obviously be separated from any of the 
preceding ones, and yet in the context of modern thought it has a 
peculiar relevance and validity of its own. Some of the questions 
that face us here are: Wherein lie the origins of Buddhism ? 
What were the causes that led to its propagation in countries 
outside India and its decline in the land of its birth ? How did 
it assume different forms during the course of its development 
under different needs and environments? Last but not 
least, what are its contributions to human progress in general ? 
Scholars have been attempting answers to these and similar 
questions from different angles, depending upon thei own 
conceptions of the meaning of history. The interpretations have — 
been very often purely chronological and based on political facts, — 
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or they have been idealistic or religious, and sometimes even 
artistic; but we may also take note ofa more recent trend of 
materialistic interpretation of Buddhist history. Not that all 
interpretations of this particular type agree with each other on 
every point, e.g. Ruben professing to take a strictly orthodox 
Marxistline disagrees with some of the points made out by 
Kosambi in his stimulating "Introduction to the study of Indian 
History", but this method of approach helps to elucidate many a 
difficult problem and resolve some of the old superstitions and 
prejudices held by classical historians. Perhaps it neglects as a 
matter of principle the validity of ideas that have often 
independently swayed the minds of men, and yet it is less 
speculative and more useful in determining the trends in history. 
Well-documented investigations like those of Gernet in the 
economic life and status of the Chinese monasteries in the 
pre-T’ang dynasties will throw considerable light upon the 
Buddhist way of life and its historical significance. It is worth 
finding out the material conditions and the economic forces which 
played a part in the introduction and growth of Buddhism in the 
different parts of Asia. Was it merely the powerful thought and 
spiritual idealism, which Buddhism represented, that attracted so 
many peoples in Ceylon, China, Tibet, Burma and so on, or were 
there also some powerful material factors and economic incentives 
which bettered the lot of the common man in these countries, that 
would explain the popularity of this religion amongst them ? These 
questions have not yet been satisfactorily answered, and yet for 
a truly historical and scientific inquiry they are important. It 
will be through such inquiries, that the sociological factors that 
led to the decline of Buddhism in India could be determined. 
A Sanskrit anthology, recently published in the Harvard Oriental 
Series, the Subhasitaratnakosa, compiled by a Buddhist author 
named Vidyakara in about the 12th century A.D., shows 
clearly how the Buddhist antagonism to certain unsalutary 
aspects of human life, like eroticism, idolatory etc., had been 
E e rte Baath iw a 
thought, by which it n m EG EL modes of 
literary taste reflected in E son So ue 
seeds of the social degeneration a cur aedy contams the 
y aen oe nm account of which the entire 
counter : En aggression, lasting several 
centuries. : 
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And now, before we close, let us cast a glance at the service 
rendered by this dynamic spiritual movement for the fulfilment-of 
the highest human endeavours. In India itself, Buddhism arose 
as the precursor of an age of rationalism, both historical as well 
as scientific. This creed it has never surrendered, howsoever 
much it might have been overshadowed by the later development 
of a philosophy of mysticism. As an outcome of this rationalistic 
faith, but at the same time as a strong undercurrent of religious 
emotion, we can also see a deep sense of tolerance and humani- 
tarianism pervading this movement, particularly in its Maha- 
yanistic trends. The emergence of these two firm characteristics in 
the Indian mind of 2500 years ago, when Buddhism along with 
other contemporary movements of thought, like Jainism, Con- 
fucianism, Aristotelianism etc., in the then civilized world, meant 
a revolutionary step forward in the history of human Progress 
as a whole. 


History of religion and philosophy, followed merely as an 
academic pursuit, could neither be real, nor very useful unless it 
is related to the actualities of human life. In the context of the 
past, which always lives with us, and in the face of the present 
revolutionary events, brought about by the extraordinary progress 
of science and technology, it appears as if the cultivation of these 
very principles, viz., rationalism and tolerance, propagated by 
Buddhism long, long ago, could alone lead to the preservation of 
human life on this earth, and thus represent the permanent core 
of all that deserves to go under the name of the Dharma. 
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SECTION VII: PRAKRTS AND JAINISM 
| Dr. B. J. SANDESARA 


My Colleagues and Friends, 


I express my sincere thanks to the authorities of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for electing me as the President of the Prakrits 
and Jainism Section of the Conference being held in this historic 
city of Bhubaneshwar. Being aware of my limitations I am 
accepting this honour diffidently, and request you to extend your 
full co-operation in conducting the work of the Section. 


My predecessors have discussed many aspects of this field of 
learning and research. But I have thought it fit to take this 
opportunity to think aloud about some of the important points 
which are at present uppermost in my mind and exchange views 
with fellow-workers, besides taking a broad survey of the work done 
in this particular field in the period of about two years after the 
Delhi Session of the Conference in December 1957. 


Before proceeding to the regular work of the Section I would 
like to make reference to the death of some scholars which has 
created gaps in our ranks and pay my humble tributes to them. 


. It is extremely painful to record the sad and sudden demise of 
Dr. Mahendra Kumar Shastri at the age of fortyseven. His 
early life was full of struggle and difficulties, but with singular 
steadfastness he carried on study and research in Indian philosophy 
in general and Jaina philosophy in particular. He was a profound 
scholar of Nyaya, and edited important and difficult texts like 
Nyayakumudacandra, Prameyakamalamartanda, Nyayaviniscaya- 
zika, Siddhiviniscayatika, and a number of others. Texts 
of both Nyayaviniscaya and Siddhiviniscaya were lost for the last 
several centuries. But Dr. Mahendra Kumar had very ably 
reconstructed these texts after collecting quotations from the 
commentaries etc. Since 1947 he was teaching Buddhist philo- 
Sophy in the Banaras Hindu University. Very recently he was - 
appointed as Professor and Head of the Department of.-Jaina 
Philosophy and Prakrit studies in the Varanasi Sanskrit Univer- — 
Sity. But before he could enjoy the fruits of his life-long — 
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endeavours and settle down to a more peaceful life, the hand of 
destiny took him away. The world of Indology and particularly 
the domain of Jaina and Prakrit studies has lost in him a 
brilliant scholar and teacher and an indefatigable worker. 


Again we mourn the death of Mr. Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta 
who was very well-known as a gifted connoisseur and researcher 
ji of Indian art; but he will be ever remembered as the pioneer 
- who brought to light for the first time and systematically studied 

the Jaina paintings of Western India, which are sometimes 
i ‘aptly described as belonging to the Gujarat school of painting. 

Mr. Mehta was a high-placed I.C.S. officer, but found time for 
serious study and research from a busy official life. His paper 
published in the reputed art-journal Rzpam in 1925, on the 
scroll-paintings of the Vasantavilasa, an old Gujarati Phagu- 
poem (‘spring-poem ’ ) composed in the 15th century, was one 
-.of his remarkable contributions to the history of Indian art. 
This was followed by his magnum opus, Studies in Indian Paint- 
ing. He also published Bharatiya Citrakala (Hindi) and Con- 
tribution of Islam to Indian Culture. He presided over the Fine 
Arts Section of the Seventh Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Baroda in 1933, and delivered an address 
full of information and original interpretation. Recently in 1956, 
Mr. Mehta delivered three Jectures on Indian art at the invita- 
tion of the Baroda University, and dealt ina masterly manner 
with the basic concepts of Indian art and evolution of the art 
of painting in Gujarat and Rajasthan. Mr. Mehta wieldeda 
facile pen in Gujarati also and his numerous articles were 
E published in standard Gujarati journals like Jaina Sahitya 
S ' Samsodhaka, Vasanta, Prasthana and Akhanda Ananda. Mr. 
Mehta. had an excellent collection of old paintings, and but for 
r his writings the critical study of secular and Jaina paintings of 
; Western India might have begun much later. In the death of 
Mr. N. C. Mehta India has lost one of the doyens of Art studies, 
and his loss will be felt for a long time. 


"May the souls of these devotees of learning rest in peace ! 


“They stud of Prakrits is a comparatively neglected field in 
‘the domain of Indology. Sanskrit dramas have dialogues in 
Prakrit, but they are still studied generally with the help of 
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the Sanskrit Chaya. The inscriptions of Asoka are -the earliest 
written documents in Prakrit, and their importance in the study 
of the history and culture of India can never be overstressed. 
The culture of ancient India had found expression in three 
literary mediums, viz., Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. At least a 
workable knowledge of these is essential to understand and 
appreciate the heritage of India in its original sources. The ‘ dis- 
covery of Sanskrit’ in the West was mainly responsible for the 
birth of the science of Comparative Philology, and its usefulness 
was proved and accepted even in the various fields of learning 
other than Indology. Buddhism in its Hinayana form is the re- 
ligion of many countries of Asia, and the attention of European 
scholars was first drawn to Pali, in which all the ancient litera- 
ture of Hinayana is composed. The Pali Text Society was 
established in London and it brought out in Roman characters 
the editions of almost all the important Pali texts which were 
formerly available only in Sinhalese, Burmese or Thai scripts, 
and that gave a great fillip to the study of Pali and Buddhism. 


That was not the case with Prakrit and Jainism. There 
was a time when Jainism was considered to be an offshoot of 
Buddhism on account of many similarities between the two. 
Dr. Weber was the first European scholar who gave a detailed 
account of the Canonical literature of the Jainas in a long 
German essay which was later translated into English and 
published in the Indian Antiquary (vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21). 
Dr. Jacobi showed conclusively in the Introduction to his edition 
of the Kalpasutra (Leipzig, 1879) and also in the Introductions 
to his translations of some Jaina Canonical works published in 
two volumes in the Sacred Books of the East (No. 22, 45) 
that Jainism was an independent system. It is not my aim 
here to give a history of Jaina or Prakrit studies, but I want 
just to point out that after the scholarly efforts of pioneers like 
these Prakrit has been considered to be an essential equipment 
for Indological studies based on original sources. Only about 
two years back I had an opportunity to visit centres of Indo- 
logical studies in Europe, United States and Japan, and it was 


a pleasure to find that nowhere a student was considered pro- 


perly equipped in Sanskrit unless he had a working knowledge 


of Pali and Prakrit. This is asit should be. But the position — 


is quite different in our own country, whichis the home of. an 
12 . 
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the three languages as well as of the culture which nourished 
and enriched them. It is an irony. of fate that Prakrit or the 
language of the people was being looked down upon, and that 
the same attitude has continued even to this day. Among the 
Jainas the earliest exegetical literature on the Canon—JNryuktis, 
Bhasyas and Cürnis—is in Prakrit, but from the 8th century the 
drift towards Sanskrit is clearly visible and we get Sanskrit 
commentaries (like that by Haribhadrasüri on the Canonical 
| texts, That was because the Jainas had accepted Sanskrit by 
| that time as the language of scholarship and high learning, and 
| this intermingling of the two currents of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
| was beneficial to both. Great secular collections of Prakrit 
verses like the Gathasaplasati of king Hala have larger number 
of Sanskrit commentaries than even some of the most celebrated 
Sanskrit classics. It is well-known to every student of 
poetics that very frequently Sanskrit writers of Alankara 
works quote Prakrit gathas from the Gathasaptagati and allied 
literature as illustrations. But think of an advanced student 
of Sanskrit in modern India studying a play like Mycchakatika 
(which is three-fourths Prakrit) with the help of Sanskrit 
Chaya and trying to appreciate the poetic beauties of Prakrit 
lyrics quoted by the rhetoricians only through Sanskrit render- 
ings! It is evident that owing to their simultaneous employ- 
ment in secular literature Sanskrit and Prakrit were considered 
almost one. But Brahmans who were the traditional repositories 
of learning in India became in later times completely indifferent 
and apathetic to Prakrit which was, at the most, to some of 
~them the language of a heretical sect. As time went on, Prakrit 
was cultivated less even by the Jainas, and though we find 
some revival during the last few decades, in the Jaina monastic 
community itself there are very few persons proficient in 
s the language of their scriptures in comparison to those who 
are well-versed in different branches of Sanskrit literature. All 
these things have influenced the position of Prakrit studies in the 
Universities, which are the principal centres, in the new set-up, 
of une investigation and interpretation of our cultural heritage. 
I tried to collect information about the work dons or being 
don&'on Prakrit and Jainism in all the Universities in India, 
and can say that in most of the Universities no work on these 
subjects were being carried out. There seems to be no satisfactory 
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provision for the teaching of this important branch of learning 
except in a few centres. This should improve rapidly. - 


The study of Prakrit should not be thought of merely as the 
study of a religious language. Prakrit was the language of the 
people, and Mahavira preferred to preach in their language, and 
so the Canonical literature of the Jainas happens to be in Prakrit. 
In both Jaina and Buddhist traditions there is a peculiar 
emphasis on the language of the common people. According 
to Jaina belief, the sermon of the Tirthankara was understood 
by all creatures in their own speech. We are told that the 
famous logician Siddhasena Divakara, who was a great Brahman 

| scholar before he became a Jaina monk, wanted to rewrite the 
| entire Ardha-Magadhi Canon in Sanskrit, but was punished 
| by the Jaina Sangha. A learned follower of Buddha wanted to 
| translate all. the teachings of his master into Sanskrit, but 
Buddha did not allow him to do so, indicating that he desired 
allthe people to understand his words in their own language. 
This merely emphasises the fact that Prakrit and Pali were, in 
the first instance, languages of the people, and not the religious 
or learned languages cultivated by a select few. 


Though it is the language of the Jaina scriptures Prakrit has 
maintained its secular character throughout the course of history. 
The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya in the Paisaci Prakrit, a great 
store-house of entertaining tales, praised by ancient writers like 
Bana, Subandhu and Dandin and also by comparatively later 
authors like Hemacandra and Someévara, though irretrievably lost 
for the last several centuries, Jives through the Prakrit version, 
viz. the Vasudeva-Hindi of Sanghadasa and Dharmasena and the 
Sanskrit epitomes by Budhasvamin, Somadeva and Ksemendra. 
Brhatkatha, though lost.: still lives through the numerous 
Kavyas and Natakas in Sanskrit, which have drawn upon it for E: 
their themes and is also present in the folk-tales of India. OR 
I have already referred to the Gathasaptasati which is a collec- a 
tion of muktakas. In later times Prakrit, like Sanskrit, became 
a cultivated literary language and several Mahakavyas were 
composed in its most accepted literary form, viz., Maharastri - 
Prakrit, which was considered the Prakrit par excellence. 
Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja and Setubandha of Pravarasena are two 


fa 


instances to the point. There isa variety of-drama entirely in 
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Prakrit, viz., Sattaka, accepted by Sanskrit dramatic theory, 
and the Karpūramañjari of Rajasekhara, Rambhamaniari of 
Nayacandra, Candralekha of Rudradasa and Amandasundari of 
Ghanadyama are a few well-known specimens of that form. A 
fairly large amount of secular literature in Prakrit is still extant, 
and most of the principal Prakrit grammars, except those of 
Canda, Hrsikega, Trivikrama, Srutasagara, Samantabhadra, 
éubhacandra and Hemacandra, were composed by non- Jaina 
authors. This is a gathering of experts, and I am not here to 
give an outline of Prakrit literature but these instances 
will be helpful in showing that though the Jaina scriptures were 
composed in Prakrit in its asa or archaic form, other varieties 
were largely employed in producing a wealth of secular litera- 
ture of remarkable poetic merit. These literary productions in 
Prakrit commanded the same respect as Sanskrit classics, and 
they were studied and commented upon with the same zeal. 
A famous collection of Muktakas in Sanskrit, Avyasaptasatz of 
Govardhanacarya, was inspired by and composed in imitation of 
the Gathasaptasatt. 


This is just to show the inherently non-sectarian character 
of Prakrit. But there is another factor which adds to its im- 
portance in modern times. All the new Indo-Aryan languages 
are derived from Sanskrit through Prakrit and its later form 
Apabhramsa. The history of form or meaning of most of NIA 
words can hardly be traced without reference to Prakrit and 
Apabhrarhga. A large number of words is found only in Prakrit- 
and some grammatical peculiarities could be explained only with 
the help of Prakrit usage. A historical study of any of the 
Indo-Aryan languages cannot be undertaken without a proper 
study of the Prakrits, and a workable knowledge of the edd is 
expected of any serious student of these modern languages. As 
a person who has edited and translated Sanskrit Prakrit and 
Old Gujarati texts I would like to emphasise the feet that th 
Study of Sanskrit is incomplete without Prakrit, but a stud ot 
NIA languages especially in their older forms would be idi 
lous without proper equipment in Prakrit. PIE 


ie goes without saying that the progress of the study of an 


old language or literature like Prakrit de i 
WA ig ; ends ent 
critical editions of texts and their Au Dt 


So far as Pali is 


: de 
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concerned, the entire Canon is published on a uniform plan by 
the Pali Text Society. Though the whole of the Jaina Canon— 
or more precisely the Svetambara or Ardha-Magadhi Canon has 
been published in India in more than one edition, partly or in 
entirety, the number of the texts critically edited is compara- 
tively small. A large number of texts were published in a 
sporadic manner, and they were not easily available to scholars 
in India and abroad. That was a definite handicap to Prakrit 
and Jaina studies. 


The idea of the formation of a Prakrit Text Society is, at 
least, half a century old. As far back as 1903 Dr. Pischel, the 
greatest scholar of Prakrit languages in modern times, had 


which appeared to him only to be a question of time. But 
thirtytwo years after this Dr. P. L. Vaidya, President of the 
Prakrit Section of the Eighth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference held a Mysore in 1985, had to emphasise the same 
point in the course of his lecture, “ a Society on the lines of the 
Pali Text Society will have soon to be formed for the purpose 
(2 &. scientific editing of the Canon) and the Jaina community 
should assure the Society that they will help it financially." 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, President of the same Section of the 
Ninth Session of the Conference held at Trivandrum in 1937, 
had observed, “I cannot help strongly endorsing the suggestion 
already put forward by Prof. P. L. Vaidya in his presidential 
address of the last Session of his Conference for this Section, 
that there should be a Society formed on the lines of the Pali 
Text Society, which should undertake a critical and uniformly 
fashioned edition of the important Jaina works. The work that 
can be done in this direciion is extensive. Such an edition of 
many of the Canonical texts is still a desideratum, not to speak 
of the numerous non-Canonical works that are yet to be edited.” 


All these suggestions have borne fruit at last, and it is 
gratifying to note that the Prakrit Text Society has heen 
established in 1953 under the patronage of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Republic of India. It is undoubtedly a 
great event in the history of Prakrit studies. The Society is 
indeed fortunate in securing the full co-operation of Muni Sri 
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in India, who has devoted a whole life-time to the study and 
preservation of ancient Jaina J&ana-Bhandaras (manuscript- 
libraries) and to the preparation of critical editions of numerous 
texts, As has been aptly said by Dr. V. S. Agrawala and 
Mr. Malvania, Secretaries of the Society, “His ascetic discipline 
and rigorous critical faculties have enabled him to cope single- 


handed with a problem of vast magnitude in the domain of 
| Prakrit text criticism.” In fact, the work of the Prakrit Text 


Society was begun by Muni Sri Punyavijayaji. He had ably edited, 
in collaboration with his Guru, the late Muni Sri Chaturavijayaji, 
several Prakrit texts of abiding interest and importance like the 
Vasudeva-Hindi and Brhat Kalpa Sutra; and it was he who had 
formed, about fifteen years back, the Jimagama Prakasini Samsad 
(‘Society for the publication of Jaina Canon’) at Patan, the 
ancient Capital of Gujarat, famous for its manuscript-libraries. 
Tt was under the auspices of this body as well as that of the 
Jaina évetambara Conference of Bombay that he and his 
assistants spent about two years at the border-town of Jaisalmer 
in Rajasthan, equally famous for its manuscripts, in the extremely 
unsettled conditions immediately following the partition of India. 
There he collected vast material, compared and collated 
manuscripts and microfilmed all the important documents. 
One can appreciate his patience and preseverance only when 
one is aware of the fact asa Jaina monk, he had to walk down 
all these distances, and that too, bare-footed. We trust that 
liberal financial help will be provided by the Government, public 
bodies and philanthrophists and we are sure that under the 
able and inspiring leadership as well as very active participation 
of Muni Sri Punyavijayaji the Society will achieve its cherished 
goal of a uniform critical edition of the whole Canon. The first 
edition under the auspices of this Society, viz, Angav)ja, a very 
interesting work on omens and augury, was published in 1957, 
and my predecessor, Mr. Malvania, had briefly noticed it. Verily, 
it isa happy augury for the Society to bring out a very 
systematic aon of such a difficult and voluminous work as 
their first publication. : 


s -Jhere are other indications also of the recognition of the 
‘increasing importance of Prakrit studies. The Government of 
the State of Bihar, roughly covering the land of ancient 
Magadha, where Buddha and Mahavira preached and which 


- 
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was the nerve-centre of the vast domains of the Mauryas and 
the Guptas, have some time back started three institutions of 
higher learning and research in Indology—the Sanskrit Institute 
at Darbhanga (Mithila), the traditional centre of Sanskrit 
learning ; the Institute of Pali and Buddhist Studies at Nalanda, 
famous for its ancient Buddhist University; and the Institute 
for Research in Prakrit, Jainology and Ahimsa which though 
working at Muzaffarpur at present will be housed in due course 
at the village Basukunda, which has been identified as Vaisali, 
the birth-place of Mahavira. This last body, generally known 
as the Vaisali Institute, was established in 1955, and a scholar of 
great reputation-and ability, Dr. Hiralal Jain, has been appointed 
its Director. He has started his work in right earnest, and we 
can legitimately hope that in course of time the Vaisali Institute 
willmake its due contribution to the study and interpretation 
of Jaina philosophy, Prakrit language and Jiterature and the 
philosophy and technique of Ahimsa. 


The establishment of the Bharatiya Samskrti Vidya Mandira 
at Ahmedabad in 1957 through the munificence of Sheth Kastur- 
bhai Lalbhai in memory of his father is an event of considerable 
importance. This new research institute has been: started 
under the inspiration of Muni Sri Punyavijayaji, ahd it aims at 
collecting valuable manuscripts from various sources including 
the Jaina Bhandaras scattered all over Western India, and at 
making them available to the scholarly world. It further aims 
at organising and undertaking research on different aspects of 
Indology notably Prakrit and Jainism. One of its major 
undestakings is the preparation of a Cultural Index of the 
Jaina Canon including its commentaries on the lines of the Vedic 
Index by Macdonell and Keith and the Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names by Malalasekera. This is a work of great magnitude and 
of eqally great importance from the cultural and linguistic 
view-point. The Granthamana of the whole of the Canonical 
literature including its Niryuktis, Bhasyas, Curnis and Vrttis 
is not less then seven lakh £lokas, and this source of the history 
and culture of India is almost entirely untapped. When I was 
Professor of Ardha-Magadhi and Gujarati in the Post-graduate 
Department of the Gujarat Vidya Sabha at Ahmedabad for “more 
than seven years from 1943 to 1951, I was busy on the same 
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realised in course of time that it was too big a work to be finished 
in a life-time. In fact, there should be a number of experts 
working simultaneously in a Department to execute a well- 
considered and phased project. I had to modify my line of work, 
and the Gujarat Vidya Sabha published in 1952 my book, Jaina 
Agama Sahitya-mam. Gujarat (‘Gujarat in Jaina Canonical 
Literature ' ), utilising a limited part of the work done. Now I am 
b very happy to note that a section of this newly established 
Institute will be engaged on this work and that the material 
collected by me will be useful to them. A young but mature 


scholar like Mr. Dalsukh Malvania, highly proficient in Jaina and 


Buddhist Canon and Indian philosophy, has been recently appoin- 
ted as Director of this Institute, and we anxiously look forward to 
a speedy progress in this specialised study, which is bound to 


throw new light on almost all branches of Indology. 


It is fitting that the Government of Bihar have established 
a centre of Jaina study at the birth-place of Mahavira. Jainism 
had its origin in Bihar, but eventually its centre of gravity shifted 
to Western India. The Second Council for the redaction of Jaina 
Canon was convened by Arya Nagarjuna at Valabhi in Saurastra 
in the 9th century after the Nirvana of Mahavira, almost simul- 
taneously with a similar Council convened by Arya Skandila at 
Mathura. Again, in the year 980 (or 993) after the death of 
Mahavira (7.e. in 454 or 467 A. D.), a Council was held at Valabhi 
presided over by Devarddhigani, the traditional author of the 
Nandi Sutra, and the whole Canon was written down for the first 
time under its auspices. In fact, that was a great event in Jaina 
history, and it is quite significant that Valabhi was selected as the 
meeting-place for these important Councils. Almost all the 
exegeticalliterature on the Canon after that final redaction is 
composed in Western India. Abhayadevasüri (LIth century A.D.) 
known as Navangivrttikara, the greatest commentator of the 
Canon, did his work at Anahilavad Patan, assisted by Dronacarya 
and committee of scholars, and that tradition has continued 
- Barnet to this day. It is but historically appropriate that 
E m E. for the study and interpretation of the Canon 
shou e undertaken in that ich i 
a E part of the country, so rich in 
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At this stage I would like to refer to two other desiderata in 
the form of reference-works in this branch of learning. One is 
a Dictionary of * Jaina Sanskrit’ and the other is a comprehen- 
sive Dictionary of Prakrit. 


MU Se M UU M LuI 


Just like the Gatha-Sanskrit of the Buddhist texts, termed 
| by Dr. Edgerton as ‘Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit’, another 
peculiar type of mixed Sanskrit had been cultivated by media- 
eval Jaina writers mostly in Western India, especially in the 
region where Gujarati and Rajasthani are being spoken. It 
has been called * Vernacular: Sanskrit’ by -Dr. Hertel, as it is 
an example of a type of literary medium in which Sanskrit was, 
so to say, vernacularised. The voluminous texts on Jaina 
mythology like Hemacandra’s Trisastisalakapurusacarita, the 
Caritras or narratives of the lives of individual Tirthankaras 
composed by numerous Jaina poets, the Sanskrit commentaries 
on Canonical texts in Prakrit composed between the 8th and 
18th centuries A. D. as also the commentaries by Jaina authors 
on Classical Sanskrit works—Kavyas and Natakas—which were 
zealously studied and taught by them, the vast Katha-litera- 
ture in prose and verse, the widely cultivated form of historical P 
anecdotes known as ‘ Prabandha? and a number of works on | 
Jaina theology, cosmology and allied subjects have been 
composed in this ‘ Jaina Sanskrit’. It is replete with rare and 
obsolete words as well as With back-formations. Cases of 
hyper-Sanskritism are not scarce. Not only a number of words 
and expressions from the regional spoken dialects but also their 
peculiarities of syntax etc. have crept in a very natural way. 
One would find it very difficult, if not impossible, to grasp the 
proper sense without some knowledge of the regional language 
especially in its older form and also of the Prakrits. All the Jaina 
technical terms appear in their Sanskrit garb, and convey 
meanings entirely unknown to the current Sanskrit dictionaries. 
Dr. M. Bloomfield was the first scholar to draw attention to the 
importance of the study of this subject in his paper entitled ‘Some | 
aspects of Jaina Sanskrit’ published at Gottingen in 1923 in the : 2 i 
Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel (pp- 220-230). Dr. Hertel in his a 
edition (pp. 291-295) of the Pajcakhyana of  Pürnabhadra pace: 
(1199 A.D.) published in the Harvard Oriental Series and Dr. 
Upadhye in his Introduction (pp. 101-110) to the Brhatkathakosa . 
of Harisena (10th century A.D.) published in the Singhi Jaina — 
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| Series, have given lists of words peculiar to Jaina Sanskrit in 
| their respective texts. The late Mr. Mohanlal D. Desai, in his 
monumental Gujarati reference-book, Jaina Gurjara Kavio, Pt. I 
(Introduction, pp 227-234), has presented a small list of peculiar 
words and expressions from the Prabandhacintamani of Merutunga 
(1305 A.D.) and has discussed in brief the salient features of the 
language. Myself and one of my colleagues at the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda, Mr. J.P. Thaker, have begun work ona series 
of papers entitled ‘Lexicographical studies in Jaina Sanskrit’, and 
the first instalment recording in alphabetical order about 700 
words from the Prabandhacintamant with brief annotations has 
i appeared in the Journal of the Oriental Institute, December 1958 ; 

a vocabulary from the Prabhandhakosa of Rajasekhara (1349 A.D ) 
i will soon follow. Only after a large number of vocabularies 
1 are prepared by different scholars from a variety of texts 
will we have enough material to compile a Dictionary which is 
badly required to understand properly a very large section of 
Sanskrit literature, which probably gives a fair idea of the spoken 
Sanskrit of mediaeval times. 


In addition to the Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary (Prakrita Sabda 
Maharnava) by Pt. Hargovindadas Sheth and the Ardhamagadhi 
Dictionary by Muni Ratnachandraji we have the great 
Abhidhana-Rajendra in seven mighty volumes comprising 9,200 
pages of Royal Quarto size cone by’ Vijaya Rajendra Suri, 
in whose sacred memory a Commemoration’ Volume Was 
published only two years back. Apart from compilation and 
editing even the printing of this great lexicon was a stupendous 
task, and students of Prakrit will be ever indebted to the 
learned Acarya for his signal service in preparing this reference- 
tool. But the value of this lexicon from the view-point of a 
student is somewhat modified by the fact that sometimes whole 
texts have been quoted to explain a word, but otherwise refer- 
ences are not in as complete a form as would enable a student 
to trace and use the original sources. The future Dictionar of 
Prakrits which is a desideratum perhaps need not be as big as 
the Abhidhana:Rajendra, but it should bea thorough reference is. 
All ihe textual editings in Prakrit should be accompanied 

; by full indices useful to the lexicographer as well as to the 
student of history and culture. I think we may look forward 
to the Prakrit Text Society's. filling up of this lacuna in Prakrit 
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and Jaina studies with the co-operation of competent scholars, 
and expect it to make gradual provision for the compilation of 
a Prakrit Dictionary which would not only be lexically exhaustive 
as far as possible, but would also give a fair indication of the 
development of ideas and culture expressed through Prakrit 
languages. 


\ 


It is hardly necessary to state that though the emphasis of 


these three projects, viz., Cultural Index of the Canon, Dictionary - 


of Jain Sanskrit and the Prakrit Lexicon would be different, 
they are complementary and will illuminate in their own Way 
the cultural, linguistic and literary history of ancient and 
mediaeval India. 


Lastly, I would like to say something about the Jaina 
manuscript-libraries or Jiiana-Bhandaras. One of the principal 
vows or Mahavratas to be observed by the Jaina monks is 
aparigraha or absence of worldly possessions, and the books were 
likely to become parigraha or possession, and hence in some 
parts of the Canonical literature it is clearly stated that a monk 
should not possess the books, and even for copying or handling 
a book an atonement is prescribed. But later cn, as the litera- 
ture on various religious subjects increased, it became difficult 
to remember all that and books were accepted as inevitable tools 
of knowledge, so much so that a regular Council of religious 
teachers was held to write down the whole Canon systematically, 
and copying of books and donating them to worthy monks and 
nuns came to be considered one of the seven Ksetras in which 
the lay follower was enjoined to spend his wealth. Though in 
its early history Jainism was against all forms of worldly pos- 
Sessions including books, ultimately it came to be the only 
organised religion in India which attached the utmost importance 
to books and the establishment ard maintenance of libraries, Jaana 
in its most tangible form as books was worshipped and a special 


festival known as Jiianapaiicam: came to be observed on the. 
fifth day of the bright half of the month of Kartika, and consider- 


able narrative literature on the topic has developed in Sansk 
Prakrit, Apabhrarh£a and the regional languages. This is, in : 
the genesis of the Jf&ana-Bhandara of the Jainas. Apart : 
famous places like Patan, -Cambay and Jaisalmer, 1 
hardly any town with a sizable’ population of the 
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Gujarat, Rajasthan and Malva where S/'vetàmbara Jainism was 

and still is in a flourishing state, which has not a Jfana- 

Bhandara of its own. All these Bhandaras belong to the com- 

munity and not to any individual. Even if we do not consider 

the numerous manuscripts in the individual possession of the 

Yatis (S'vetambara counterparts of the Digambara Bhattarakas), 

the aggregate number of manuscripts in Jaina Bhandaras in 

these parts of the country, on a most conservative estimate, 1S 

- not less than ten lakhs. These are not libraries of merely Jaina 

" religious books, but are general libraries meant for the use 
i of Jaina scholars. Some of the rarest non-Jaina works which 
were formerly known only through references or not known at 
all were discovered from these libraries. Some of the most not- 
able works on Sanskrit rhetoric like the Kavyamimamsa of 
Rajasekhara; plays of Vatsaraja published in the collection 
qn Rupakasatkam representing some of the rare forms of one-act 
Hi plays like Samavakara, Íhamrga and Dima; the only available 
work on Lokayata philosophy, the Tativopaplava of Jayarasi; 
one of the most valuable Buddhist philosophical works, the 
Tattvasangraha by Santaraksita and his pupil Kamalagila, both 

of whom Were Professors at the University of Nalanda—are some 
instances in point. The Pramaünavaürüka of the great Buddhist 
scholar Dharmakirti, though known from Tibetan sources, was 
available in India only in these libraries. Two new commen- 
M P RM ee quite independent of the Mathara 
fel a WA e. 7 in at Jaisalmer. There is not 

of. all the Sanskrit Hee war m E eee 
works on poetics and philoso oe oS Ji wani abo (hs 
libraries. It was ee. ee ay ihe Jens 
on account of this wealth of material that the 

Government of the former Baroda State started the Gaekwad' 
Oriental Series on the basis of the reports about ek ME wad S 
Patan and Jaisalmer submitted by the late Mr. C D ee 
de General Editor of the Series and a - V. D. Dalal, the. 
: Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhrariga and also o 
^ AA mazo and upke 
a -n ascinating work for a 
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The need in modern times is to utilise this ancient heritage 
and make it available to the world of scholarship. Only in 
February last Yati Sri Hemachandraji, the leading pontiff of 
| . the Lonka Gaccha of the, Sthanakavasi sect of the S'vetambaras, 
gave a gift of seven eon manuscripts to the Oriental 
Institute of the Baroda University. Muni Sri Punyavijayaji 
gave as gift his personal collection of over seven thousand precious 
manuscripts, collected during an active literary life of about fifty 
years, to the Bharatiya Samskriti Vidyamandira at Ahmedabad. 
Let us earnestly hope that this practice becomes widespread-and 
our learned institutes and societies get more such gifts. In the 
case of Jaana-Bhandaras belonging to the communities perhaps it 
may not be possible to make such gifts. But the Bhandaras could 
certainly be collected in few central places, and proper arrange- 
ments could be made, with the help and assistance of Universities 
and research institutes and other experts, for their proper 
cataloguing, arrangement -and  scientfic preservation. The 
prasastis and colophons of these manuscripts are extremely interes- 
ting and useful, as they throw light on many facets of mediaeval 
history and supply a wealth of information about the social and 
religious history of various sects, castes and families and present 
invaluable materials for the study of place-names. We trust that 
the Jaina community, shrewd and far-sighted as it is, will not lag 
behind in making available to scholars this cultural and literary 
heritage so carefully and zealously preserved and enriched by their 
ancestors for the advancement of learning. 
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With these introductory remarks I would take a brief 
survey—as is normally expected of a Sectional President of this 
Conference—of the work done or being done in the field of Prakrits 

| and Jainism during the last two years. While doing so I would 
like to notice some important books “and papers, even though 
published before the last two years, but which were not noticed 
by my predecessor. 


First we may take editions of Canonical literature, Ihave | 

_ already referred to the splendid edition of the Angavijja, the : 

3 first publication of the Prakrit Text Society. The Society is 
1 busy with the publication or editing of several other Canonical 
q texts. The Satrakrtanga Sutra along with its Niryukti and 
1 Carni has been critically edited by Muni Sri Punyavijayaji with — 
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the help of the earliest manuscripts on palm-leaf and paper, and 
more than half of the whole work has been printed. The 
Dagavaikalika Sūtra with a Cirni by  Agastyasimhasüri has 
been edited by the same scholar and a considerable portion of 
it has been already printed. This néWly discovered Curui is 
altogether different from the Carni by Jinadasagani Mahattara 
(7th Century A.D.) published at Rutlam about twentyfive yeors 
1 back. It has been edited with the help of a palm-leaf manuscript 
| at Jaisalmer, copied about the 12th century, and a palm-leaf 
transcript of the same made abouta century later. The editor 
rightly believes that the Cur" of Agastyasirhha was probably 
composed before the final redaction of the Canon at Valabhi, 
because this Czrni gives hundreds of variants of the Sitva, while 
Haribhadrasüri (8th century A.D.),.a comparatively early Sanskrit 
* commentator, clearly mentions that textual variants do not exist. 
It is evident from this Carm? that its author had before him an 
earlier commentary, most probably in Prakrit. If Agastyasimha 
flourished earlier than the fifth century A.D., as suggested above, 
then this is all the more noteworthy, as it gives some idea of the 
early exegeticalliterature, a mass of which has been lost several 
centuries back. 


Iam in a position to announce that the Prakrit Text Society 
is preparing, from among other Canonical texts, the editions of 
Acaranga Sutra with its Carpi and Sanskrit commentary by 
Silaüka, Nandi Sutra with Curni and Sanskrit commentaries by 
Haribhadrasuri and  Malayagiri, Amnwyogadvara Sūtra with 
Curni and Sanskrit commentaries by Haribhadrasiri and Mala- 
dhari Hemacandra, Samavayanga Sutra with the commentary 
by Abhayadevasüri, and three important Cheda Sutras with 
Curms, viz, Dasasrutaskandha, Brhat Kalpa Sutra and Vyava- 
hara Sutra, and satisfactory progress has been achieved. 


Muni Manavijayaji has published an edition of the Oghantr- 
yukti with the commentary of Dronacarya (Surat, 1957). It is 
virt&ally a reprint of the edition of the Agamodaya Samiti 
(Mehsana, V. S. 1975) which is not available for the last many 
years, but it has been freshly collated with five manuscripts. 


C The edition of the Niéitha Saa with 
and Carpi at the hands of Upadhyaya Am 


a 


its Nivyukti, Bhasya 
ara Muni and Muni 


e 
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utilised. Anyway, it is good on the whole that such an impor- 
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Sri Kanaiyalaliji (Sanmati Jfianapitha, Agra, Vol. I-II, 1957; 
Vol. III, 1958 ; Vol. IV to be published very shortly) is notable 
in the study ane publication of Cheda Sutras, which were generally 
kept secret, after Dr. Schubring’s edition of the MahaniSitha and 
the six-volume edition of the Brhat Kalpa Sutra (with Ksemakirti's 
commentary) by Muni Chaturavijayaji and Muni Punyavijayaji. 


prepared by Vijaya Premasüri (1939-40) for private circulation, 
and I had the opportunity to use it for my researches in the 
Canonical literature. But it is for the first time that this bulky 
Cheda text, equally useful for the history and development of the 
Jaina Church as well as for the study of social conditions in 
ancient [ndia, is printed. The editors have utilised three com- 
paratively late paper-manuscripts of the Bombay Government 
collection deposited at the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, and the 
cyclostyled edition. It is surprising that they could not utilize a 
single palm-leaf manuscript of this ancient text. They themselves 
have mentioned in the .Hindi Introduction to the first volume 
(p. 6)—“ daar Hear ARAR € fi AR ae WU YAU UD WERTE WI 
$ AAS Tar Tar AS «wi À Aar at aga ear Sat FN Bs qu aa- 
"sui uri seat ar daz Age aa d fhe area?) ER INIA 
ane 4 za vat a ota dae agi Z|». The editors have not cared YA 
to note a single variant of any of the manuscripts they have 


tant text with exhaustive indices and in nice print has become 
available to the students of Indology. The best feature of this 


Malvania, which was kindly lent to me for perusal before publica- 
tion. In addition to the discussion of all the historical problems 
connected with the date and authorship of this text, Mr. Malvania. 
has dealt ina masterly manner with the various utsargas and 
apavadas mentioned in the text and has tried to interpret them in i 
the then prevailing social context. In fact, his Introduction is a T 
studious monograph on the Nisitha Sutra. za 
The following Canonical tezts have been published during 
the period of our review —Kalpasiitra (Rajkot, 1958), Aupapatika 
Sutra (Rajkot, 1959), Uttaradhyayana Sutra (Rajkot, 1959), 
Avasyaka Sūtra (2nd ed., Rajkot, 1958), Antakrddasa Sutra 
(2nd ed., Rajkot, 1958). All these are publications of the All 
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India Svetambara Sthanakavasi Jaina Sastroddhara Samiti, and 
each of the texts is accompanied by a modern Sanskrit comment- 
ary and a Hindi-Gujarati translation. A few other texts with 
Hindi translations have also been published by the All India 
Sadhumargi Jaina Sarhskrti Rakgaka Sangha of Sailana (M. ES 
It is evident that editions of Canoncial texts are being published 
simultaneously by several agencies, some of them doing the work 
ina very uncritical way. Inspired by religious zeal, they must be 
spending a lot over these efforts. It would be better if they could 
pool their resources and work in co-operation with a learned body 
like the Prakrit Text Society. 


Two Gujarati booklets bearing on Agama studies have 
been published —Bhagavan Mahavira Ane Mainsahara by Ratilal 
M. Shah (Patan, 1959) and Bhagavan Mahaviranum Ausadha- 
grahana by Muni N yayavijayaji (Patan, 1959). These works have 
tried to refute the opinion that Mahavira had partaken of meat, 
and they have tried to interpret words like Kukkuta, Kapota, 
Majjara etc. occurring in several texts in the sense of vegetables, 
as is done by the commentators. 


A few notable papers on Agama studies have been published. ~ 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye, one of the foremost scholars of Prakrit 
. and Jaina studies in India, has ably discussed the ethical and 
philosophical significance of Anupreksa in the Canonical literature 
(Journal of the Oriental Institute, VIII. 1, September 1958). 
Dr. L. Alsdorf, a leading European scholar of Prakrit and Jainism, 
has presented a critical study of Itthiparinna which is the fourth 
chapter of the first srutaskandha of the Sitrakrtanga Sutra (Indo- 
Iranian Journal, JI. 4, 1958). Dr. Alsdorf has aptly described 
the text as a chapter of Jaina monastic poetry, and has supplied 
an edition of it with critical apparatus, translation and valuable 
notes. In another paper (Belvalkar Felicitation Volume, Delhi, 
1957) the same scholar compares in details the story of Citta 
and Sambhuta as found in Jataka no. 498 and Uttaradhyayana 
Sit#a, ch. 13, and corrects or supplements the work done by his 
predecessors like Leumann and Charpentier who have studied the 
legend. Dr. V. S Agrawala, well-known for his cultural studies 
inancient Indian literature, has studied the coins mentioned in 
the Angavijja (Uttara-Bharati, Agra University, IV. 1, December 
1957) and Vijayendrasuri has written an interesting paper on 


^ 


aoe 
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Indra in the Jaina Canon (ViévajyoH, VII. 11, January 1959). 
Dr. U. P. Shah has also contributed an interesting paper on coins 
in ancient Jaina literature (Rajendrasuri Smaraka Grantha, Khu- 
dala, 1957). Muni Punyavijayaji has studied the question of the. 
lost Canonical text known as Prathamanuyoga, and has shown 
that its redaction was done by Kalakacarya, and has also given an 
outline of its contents (Vijaya Vallabhasuri Smaraka Grantha, 
Bombay 1956). Mr. Agarchand Nahata -has written about the- 
Jaina system of computation of time and Mr. Narendrakumar 


Sūtra (Rajendrazuri Smaraka Grantha, Khudala, 1957). 


In the field of Digambara Agamas, the completion of the 
Satkhandagama with the publication of vol. VII of the Maha- 
bandha of Bhagavan Bhitabali is of great importance. The 
whole of the Satkhaydagama with Hindi translation is complete 
in 23 volumes. The first volume of the commentary Dhavala 
was published in 1939, its sixteenth volume along with the seventh 
volume of the MaAhabandha has been published now. The editors 
and publishers, especially Dr. Hiralal Jain, deserve congratulations 
on their achievement. It is wonderful that such voluminous 
literature, critically edited and carefully translated, could be 
published within two decades, though the chief editor had to 
attend to many other pressing duties. A critical study of this 
vast literature should begin now. The main subject of these 
works is the principle of Karma, which is, so to say, the soul of 
Jaina philosophy. Nowhere else has it been treated so exhaus- 
tively and with so much minuteness asin these works—in the 
Prakrit Sutra and its commentaries. Many a work of the Digam- 
bara as well as Svetambara tradition has been devoted to the 
various aspects of the principle of Karma, and a historical study 

- of all this literature should be undertaken in order to understand 
and appreciate the evolution of the principle and its various 
corollaries. > 


Another notable work is Jambudvipaprajnaptisangraha of 
Padmanandi edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Dr. Hiralal 
Jain, with a Hindi translation by Pt. Balachandra and an Intro- 
duction in Hindi on the Mathematics of Trilokaprajñapti by 
Prof. Laxmichandra Jain (Sholapur, 1958). This is a work 


I4 ECT 


^ 
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composed probably in Rajasthan in the 10th or 11th century A.D. 
It was an excellent idea to publish this work immediately after 
the Trilokaprajiapti. Iu the Ardha-magadhi Canon there are 
some works dealing with this subject, viz., Suryaprajfiapii, 
Candraprajfiapti, Jambudwipaprajüapti and ^ Jyoliskarandaka, 
and there are many other post-Canonical texts like Lokaprakasa 
of Vinayavijaya dealing with this subject. It would be highly 
interesting to make a comparative study of the Dizambara and 
S'vetambara texts on this topic. The long essay of 110 pages 
about ‘Ganita of the Trilokaprajfiapti’ is an able attempt to 
study and interpret the ancient lore in the context of the mod- 
ern science of Mathematics, and more of such studies should be 


undertaken. 


In post-Canonical Prakrit literature we find good work in 
quality as well as in quantity. The Prakrit Text Society has 
almost completed the printing of the Paiimacariya of Vimalasari, 
embodying a Jaina version of the Ramayana, with a Hindi 
translation by Mr. Shantilal Shah. The text is a reprint of 
the Bhavanagar edition by Dr. Jacobi published in 1914, which 
is long out of print, but it has been careful collated with two 
more manuscripts. 


Under the auspices of the same Society Pt. Amritlal Bhojak 
has prepared a critical edition of the Caiippannamahapurisa- 
cariya of Silanka on the basis of the earliest palm-leaf manu- 
script. The text and appendices are completely printed and 
the book might have been out by the time this address is being 
delivered. It is a.voluminous work giving universal history 
according to Jainism, and its gran!hagra is about 11000 ¢lokas. 
Contrary to the current belief, the author is different from his 


famous name-sake who wrote Sanskrit commentaries on the 


Acaranga and Sitrakrtanga. No date of composition has been 
given in this work, but according to the Brhattipantka, a 
mediaeval catalogue of Jaina works, it was composed inV S 
925 (869 A. D.). Occasionally its Prakrit narrative is pe 
spersed with Apabharamsa. Dr. A. N. Jani has prepared an 
English translation of some relevant portions of Dr. Klaus 
Brühn's German thesis on this Prakrit work (Hamburg, 1954) 


= and it is being printed in this edition. The publication of this 


text will make available to scholars one of the most important 
Pd 


Ss ^ 
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sources utilized by the great savant Hemacandra while composing 
his voluminous Sanskrit work, Trisastisalakapurusacariía, an 
encyclopaedia of Jaina mythology. 


These are, in a way, works of Purana-type in Prakrit. But 
| Dharmakatha too had a very important place in Prakrit 
| literature. One of the most remarkable Dharmakathas in Prakrit, 
Kuvalayamala of Udyotanasuri (Singhi Jaina Series, Bombay, 
1959), has been edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, who deserves 
credit for bringing to light many rare Prakrit works. This 
Katha was composed at Jabalipura or modern Jhalor in Rajasthan 
in 778 A. D., and Acarya Jinavijayaji, under whose able guidance 
the Singht Series has made marvellous contribution to Prakrit and 
Jaina studies, had given for the first time a critical analysis and 
evaluation of the same in a Gujarati paper as 1927 in the Vasanta 
Rajata Mahotsava Smaraka Grantha published to felicitate 
Dr. A. B. Dhruva on the Silver Jubilee of his monthly journal 
Vasania. The volume under review is the first part of the 
Kuvalayamala consisting of the Prakrit text and various readings. 
The second part will be published later, and it will contain the 
Sanskrit rendering, Introduction and other accessories. The 1 
Jambucarita of Gunapala, composed cir. 9th century A. D., has | 
been edited by Jinavijayaji and published in the Singhi Series | 
(Bombay, 1959) | 


Just like longer Kathas the Jainas also composed Kathakosas 
or books of stories, in which the stories are either inserted within 
a frame-story in the manner familiar to Indian literature or they 
are just told one after another. Akhyanakamanikosa of Nemi- | 
candra with its commentary by Amradeva (1134 A.D.) is a E 
| book of stories written for religious edification; it has been | 
edited by Muni Punyavijayaji under the auspices of the Prakrit 
Text Society from an only palm-leaf manuscript available at 
Cambay and a paper transcript of the same at Vijapur 
(N. Gujarat). It has been almost completely printed. Itisa 
voluminous work having a granthagra of about 14,000 s'lokas. The 
original text of Nemicandra is in Prakrit Gathas, and though the - 
commentary is mainly in Prakrit, it occasionally gives stories) in 
Sanskrit and Apabhraméa. 


The Kathavali of Bhadregvarasuri is a big Prakrit work in 
prose, and Dr. U. P. Shah is cane for the Gackwad’s Orienta 
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Series its historical portion dealing with the life of the Stha- 
viras or religious elders. The work was probably composed 
about the 9th century A.D., and its material, at least in the 
historical section, appears to have been utilized by Hemacandra 
in his Parisistaparvan or Staviravalicarita, which is the Parisista 
or appendix to his great work Tvisastisalakapurusacarita, just as 
the Harivamsa isa Khila or supplement to the Mahabharata. 


Ratnaprabhasuri's Visesa Vitti on the Upadesamala, more 
well-known as a Doghatti Vriti (1182 A.D.), has been edited by 
Acarya Hemasagarastiri (Bombay, 1958). Upadesamala of 
Dharmadasa is a Prakrit Prakarana in 540 gathas. This ex- 
tensive commentary with a granthigra of 12,000. slokas explains 
the Prakrit verses in Sanskrit, but gives the stories in Prakrit, 
like the commentaries on the Canonical texts, and some stories 
in Apabhramsa too, which deserve to be separately studied, as 
is done by Dr. Alsdorf. in the case of the Apabhrams'a part of 

3 the Kumarapalapratibodha of Somaprabha (Hamburg, 8261): 
The Prakrit Jambiisvamicarita of 852 gathas occurring in the 
Doghatti Vitti has been separately brought out by its editor 
(Bombay, 1957). 


Mulasuddhi Prakarana in 212 gathas with the commentary 
(Granthagra 13,0000 slokas) of Devacandra, the preceptor of the 
famous Hemacandra, has been edited by Pt. Amrital Bhojak 
for the Singhi Series. In addition to the: numerous Prakrit 


stories the commentary contains one whole poem in Apabhrams’a, 
viz., Sulasakkhanu. 


Dr. R. Williams has edited two Prakrit versions of the Mant- 
paticanitra (Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1959 ). He has 
printed two texts with English translation—M anipaticaritra 
by some unknown writer, which is the oldest known version of 
the story, composed probably in the 8th century A.D., and 
another version by Haribhadrasüri composed in 1116 A.D. The 
editor has noted eighteen different versions of this Story, out of 
which thirteen are in Gujarati. In addition to a brief kada 
the “editor has given short notes, an index of Subhasitas 

. a glossary of uncommon words with their S oink 
— "Wherever necessary. 


and 
anskrit renderings 


Boe There are a few anthologies in Prakrit like 
and Vajjalagga. A new anthology, 


E 


the Gathasaptasati 
Gathakosa of Jinegvarastiri 


rs 
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composed at Bhalijja (modern Bhalej in Kaira district) in 

1195 A.D, has been recently discovered. It isa very attractive $ 
collection of 800 gathas on a large variety of topics, and is being 

edited by myseif and Pt, Amrital Bhojak for the Gaekwad’s 

Oriental Series, 


An ancient Prakrit work on prognostics, Jayapahuda or 
Jayapayada, has been edited by "Acarya Jinavijayaji and is 
printed in the Singhi Jaina Series (Bombay 1958). 


There are several publications on Prakrit grammar and the 
historical study of Prakrit language. Two foremost linguists of 
our country, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Dr. Sukumar Sen, 
have given two volumes of Middle Indo-Aryan Reader (Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1957) useful to a student of Prakrit from the 
literary as well as the linguistic point of view. The edition and 
Gujarati translation of the Prakrita Prakasa of Vararuci, the 
earliest grammarian of Prakrit, by the late principal K. P. 
Trivedi has been published (Navsari, 1957) by his son, Principal 
A. K. Trivedi. The editor and translator of this ancient treatise 
on Prakrit grammar was an erudite grammarian well-known for 
his editions of Sadbhasacandrika of Laksmidhara, Bhattikavya 
of Bhatti, Prakriyakaumudi of Ramacandra and Vatyekarana- 
bhusana of Kondabhatta, all published in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. His work on the Prakrita Prakasa is thoroughly scientific 
and the translation clear and precise. 


Dr. Pischel’s monumental. work on Prakrit languages, 
Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen (Strassburg, 1900), has been 
translated into "Hindi by Dr. Hemachandra Joshi (Patna, 1958). 
Dr. Subhadra Jha's English translation of the same work was 
published some time back (Delhi, 1957) and was noticed by 
my predecessor. Dr. Joshi states that his Hindi translation 
was ready much earlier, and it might have come out before the 
English translation but for many unavoidable difficulties. Publica- 
tion of such reference-books in Indian languages fulfils a long=felt 
need, but the corrigenda in this book extending over 55 pages is 
extremely irritating and is likely to dissuade the student from using - 
the book. Dr. Haradev Bahri in his Hindi book, Prakrit aur Usaka 
Sahitya (Sarasvati Sahakar, Delhi, year of publication not given), 
has given a brief and lucid account of Prakrit languages and 
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literature in about 140 pages. It is good that at the end of each 

chapter some quotations from Prakrit masterpieces are given with 
a Hindi translation. But these quotations contain numerous 
errors of printing, which are likely to mislead a beginner. There 
are also some serious errors in statement of facts, e.£., Nayacakra, 
one of the most famous works on logic, has been included among 
stories (p. 56), Kuvalayamala has been described as a. collection of 
stories (p. 54), and it is most surprising that even Gathakosa is 
mentioned as a collection of stories (p. 56)! It may be noted here 
that the Jaina Cultural Research Society of the Banaras Univer- 
sity is printing at present a comprehensive Hindi work on Prakrit 
literature by Dr. J. C. Jain. The new revised edition of Hema- 
candra’s Prakrit Grammar by Dr, P. L. Vaidya (Poona, 1958) and 
the fifth edition of Prakrita Margopadesika by Pt. Bechardas 
(Abmedabad, 1959) have also been published. 


In the field of metrics Prakrita Paingala with three comment- 
aries, out of which one was entirely unknown so far, is being 
printed by the Prakrit Text Society. 


Prakrit Epigraphy has considerable importance in the study 
of Ancient Indian Culture on account of the inscriptions of Asoka 
and Kharavela. During the period under review Dr. Radha 
Govind Basak has presented an excellent compilation of Asokan 
Inscriptions (Calcutia, 1959). He has given different versions of 
fourteen rock edicts, Kalinga edicts, seven pillar edicts, two minor 
rock edicts and minor pillar inscriptions along with the rendering 

_ Of one version in Sanskrit and translation of the same in English. 
In the Introduction Dr. Basak has dealt with the geographical 
distribution of the inscriptions, Asoka's administration, and Agoka’s 
Dharma and has also given a linguistic study of the Agokan dialects. 


The inscription of Kharavela (Ist century B.C.) in the Hathi- 
gumpha cave on the Udayagiri-Khandagiri hills only five miles 
from Bhubaneshwar is one of the most remarkable documents of 
Indian history, as it gives in chronological Sequence a detailed 
account of Kharavela’s career for 13 years after his coronation 
- This document was first correctly deciphered by Dr. Bha la 

Indraji about a century back, and after that a number of uem 
iola —both Indian and European—have read and interpreted 
: it epigraph of seventeen lines. There is no doubt that 
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Khaüravela was a great Jaina emperor who wielded suzerainty over 
the whole of Northern India and also some parts of the South. 
But why is it that Kharavela is nowhere found mentioned in the 
vast Jaina literature composed after his times ? Did he belong 
to the Yapaniya sect or some other sect differing both from the . 
Svetambaras and the Digambaras ? This problem has consider- 
able bearing on the ancient history of Jainism in Orissa about 
which we get many references in Canonical literature, and scholars 
well-versed in the early history and literature of Orissa should 
work on it. : 


Even in modern times some Jaina monks are composing new 
works in Pakrit. Muni Nyayavijayaji’s philosophical poem, 
Adhyatmatattvaloka, published several years back, is an instance 
to the point. Recently Acarya’ Vijaya Kasturasuri has written 
Prakrita Vijnanakatha (Ahmedabad, V. S. 2014). It is a collection 
of 58 Prakrit stories in prose newly composed and may prove 
useful for beginners in Prakrit. The author has imbibed the 
spirit of ancient Prakrit literature to such an extent that one 
would hardly suspect that this is a modern composition unless 
expressly informed. 


Now let me refer to a few important papers in the field of 
Prakrit studies. Dr. V. Pisani has discussed the etymological 
origin of the words Prakrit and Pah (Belvalkar Felicitation Volume, 
Delhi, 1957). He connects Prakrit with Skt. Prakrti, and derives 
Palibhasa from Palibhasa < Paribhasa, by vrddhi-formation. In 
a paper in the same Volume Dr. Helmuth von Glasenapp com- 
pares the tenets of Jainism and Buddhism, and comes to the 
conclusion that ancient Buddhism was in its sailent features more 
similar to that taught today in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Laos and 
Kamboja than to that of the Mahayana of the Far Eastern countries. 
Dr. D.C. Sircar has published the ‘Erragudi Edicts of Asoka’ 
(Epigraphia Indica, XXXII. 1, 1959). Dr. L. A. Schwarzschild 
has wriiten notes on some Middle Indo-Aryan words in-ll- (Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, LXXVII, 3. July-September,1957) 
and has discussed in detail the etymology and development of 
the meaning of the Prakrit word thakka ‘tired’ (Indian Linguis- 
tics, Turner Silver Jubilee Volume, 1958). Dr. F. B. J. Kuiper“ 
has contributed a thought-provoking paper on the Paisaci frag- 
ment of the Kwvalayamala (Indo-Iranian Journal, Y. 1, 1957), .— 
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and it is especially noteworthy because we have very few 
specimens of Paigaci Prakrit. Mr. K. R. Norman has written on 
Samprasaray a in Middle Indo-Aryan (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, parts 1-2, 1958). Dr. V.S. Agrawala has pro- 
- duced in a note further reference to the Prakrit word pussa- 
manava, and has rightly interpreted the same in the sense of 
val sooth-sayer who is conversant with the science of stars’ 
(Journal of the Oriental Institute, VII. 1-2, September-December 
1957) and Dr. S. N. Ghosal has discussed the etymology of the 
word Sawnhaviai occurring in the Prakrit Grammar of Hema- | 
candra, I. 1 (JOI, VII. 3, March 1958. Prof. Shiva Prasad 
Bhattacharyya has thoroughly discussed the word mallaka 
occurring twice in the Prakrit portion of the Mycchakatika, and 
casting aside the current meanings he has tried to interpret | 
it in the sense of a Ksatriya tribe (JOZ, VIII. 4, June 1959), 
and Mr. D. B. Diskalkar has given a systematic account of P 
Sanskrit an | Prakrit poets known from inscriptions (JOI, VII. 
1-2, September-December 1957). Dr. A. N. Upadhye has drawn | 
attention to the literary and philosophical importance of a rare 
Prakrit treatise on Pratyabhijia school composed in South India, 
viz., Maharthamaiiari of Mahesvarananda and its Sanskrit com- 
mentary, published by T. Ganapati Sastri in 1919 (Belvalkar 
Felicttation Volume, Delhi, 1957). The same scholar has shown 
in another paper that the Dhirtakhyana, a Prakrit satirical 
masterpiece by Haribhadrasüri, is based on an earlier Dharta- 
khyana, preserved in the Nisitha Carni (Vijaya Vallabhasuri 
Smaraka Grantha, Bombay, 1956). 


mg eme e e e 


Dr. Jacobi had inaugurated the scientific study of A pabhramsa 
language and literature with his critical editions of the Bhavi- 
ssatiakaha of Dhanapala and Sanatkumaracarita of Haribhadrasuri 
Jacobi's German Introductions to both these texts were transl ja 
into English by Dr. S. N. Ghosal and serially Published i an 

| Journal of the Oriental Institute, YI-VII, March 1953-De - b : 
1957. Dr. Hiralal Jain has prepared critical editions of Non us 
Cariu of Nayanandin, Mayanaparajayacariu of Haridev. oe 
Sugandhadasami Katha (in Apabhraméa, Sanskrit, OR ich 


Old Gujarati and Old Marathi} i 
us thi), and we anxious] i j 
“publication. Paumacariu of Svayambht Giese D 
an Apabhraméa epic narrating the Ramayana Story iis b T 
panied into Hindi in three volumes by Mr. Beni dune 
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Jain (Bharatiya Jüanapitha, Banaras, 1957-58) on the basis of 
the text prepared by Dr. H. C. Bhayani. Mr. Shaligram 
Upadhyaya has brought out the text'of Hemacandra's Apa- 
bhramsa Grammar with Hindi translation (Banaras, 1958). It is 
most surprising that the translator has not found it necessary to 
write a single line about Hemacandra or his Apabhramsga Grammar 


(which is a part of his Prakrit Grammar) or Apabhram£a language 
or any other related topic! 


Dr. H. C. Bhayani, a very competent scholar of Apabhraméga, 
has written a paper on Caturmukha, one of the earliest Apa- 
bhramsa epic poets (JOI, VIII. 3, June 1958). The same 
Scholar has started a series of articles on Apabhrams’a and Old 
Gujarati studies, the first of which discussing the etymology of 
some words has been printed (Bharatiya Vidya, XVII. 3-4; pub- 
lished in 1959). Dr. Bhayani has also taken a bird’s eye view 
of the main currents of Apabhraméa literature (VVSG). More- 
over, he has published a long stone-inscription from Dhar pre- 
served in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, the language of 
which can be characterised post-Apabhraméa in a general way. 
It is a prose-cum-verse composition in six different dialects of 
different regions, written most probably in the earlier part of then 
13th century (Bharatiya Vidya, XVII. 3-4, published in 1959). 
The third instalment of Apabhraméa studies by Dr. K. De Vreese 
has been printed (Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LXXIX. 1, January-March 1959). Dr. Hajariprasad Dvivedi ha 
discussed at length the meaning of some readings in the Sam S 
Rasaka (Nagari Pracarini Patrika, LXII. rand 4, LXIII. 2 
Dr. Mata Prasad Gupta has shown that from among so-calle 
verses of the Prthviraja Raso by Canda quoted in the Purat 
Prabandha Sangraha at least two are from the pen of ap 
named Jahla, whose name has been mentioned at the en h 
verses. On the evidence of textual transmission D 
Surmised that the date of Canda approximates to V 
probability is clear that Jahla may be nearly as old 
Canda (Indiam Linguistics, XVII. June 1957, Ta 
Memorial Volume). za s 
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words of Dr. Winternitz, “ there is scarcely a province of Indian 
literature in which the Jainas have not been able to hold their 


own. Above all they have developed a voluminous narrative . 


literature, they have written epics and novels, they have com- 
pesed dramas and hymns ; sometimes they have written in the 
simple language of the people, at other times they have competed, 
in highly elaborate poems, with the best masters of ornate 
court poetry, and they have also ' produced important works of 
scholarship" (A History of Indian Literature, vol. II, p. 483). 


In Purana-literature the Padmapurana, describing the story 
of Rama, completed by Acarya Ravisena in V.S. 733, has been 
edited with Hindi translation by Pt. Pannalal Jain, and the 
first part containing 25 sargas has been published during the 
period under review (Bharatiya Jfanapitha, Banaras, 1958). 
Pt. Pannalal has also edited the Jivandhavacampi of Hari- 
candra with a Sanskrit commentary and a Hindi translation 
(Bharatiya Jfianapitha, Banaras, 1958). The romantic story of 
Jivandhara is well-known in ancient Indian literature, and it 
is available in several versions. This ornate campüu, first pub- 
lished by T. $. Kuppuswami Shastri in 1906, has been admirably 
brought out with a learned Introduction from the pen of Dr. 
A. N. Upadhye. 


The third part of Dhanapala’s famous Katha-work Tilaka- 
manjari has been published with a gloss of Santyacarya and an 
exhaustive commentary by Lavanyasuri, a prolific modern writer 
in Sanskrit (Botad, V.S. 2014). Muni Vikarmavijaya has 
edited Ratnasekhava-Ratnavati Kathanakam of Dayavardhana- 
gani which, in its turn, is based on anearlier Katha in Prakrit 
(Chhani, 1957). The same editor, in collaboration with Muni 
Bhaskaravijaya, has edited Muni Suvratasvamicaritam of 
Vinayacandrasüri (Chhani, 1957). The Jaina authors. ha 
written commentaries on numerous Sanskrit classics padi ks 
of scholarship, and Mr. Agarchand Nahata had given EUM 3 
exhaustive list of such commentaries (Hindi-Gujarati Bha "E 
Vidya, II. 3, October 1942). Prof. D. D. Kosambi edu 

"Dhanasaragani's commentary on the three Satakas of Bhart, > 
(Singhi Jaina Sertes, Bombay, 1959). Mr Walter M ee 
presently editing a Meghaduta-commentary by SEA 7 
a writer who probably belonged to the 18th century. Tt sedate 
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interesting to note here that eleven commentaries on Meghadita 
by Jaina authors have been recorded by Prof. H. D. Velankar in 
his Jénaratnakosa. 


In the Caiippannamahapurisacariya of Silanka we find an 
one-act play in Sanskrit, Vibudhananda and, the editor is bringing 
it out separately in the form of a booklet. Ramacandra, 
pupil of Hemacandra, was a gifted dramatist, and four of his 
plays, viz. Nalavilasa, Kaumudimilrananda, Satyahariscandra and 
Nirbhayabhimavyayoga, have been printed before now. Two 
more of his plays, known so far only through references in his 
Natyadarpana, have been recently discovered. These two are 
Raghwwilasa (in two versions—one brief and the other longer) 
and Mallikamakaranda Prakarana. Five of these plays, except 
Nalavilasa which was published as G. O. S., no. 29 (Baroda, 1926) ; 
and is likely to be reprinted in the near Jii. have been edited: 
by Muni Sri Punyavijayaji and they are being printed in the 
Rajasthan Puratana Granthamala. Candralekhavijaya Prakarana | 
of Devacandra, another pupil of Hemacandra, which was acted at - 
Patan at the order of king Kumarapala (12th century A D.) of 
Gujarat, is being edited by the same scholar for the Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series. Itis a semi-historical play depicting Kumara-  . 
pala’s victory over Arnoraja, the chief of Sapadalaksa. š 


A second edition of Natyadarpana, an authoritative treatise on = 
‘dramaturgy, by Ramacandra and Gunacandra, another pupil of 
Hemacandra, has been very recently published (G. 0. S., no. 48, — A 
Baroda, 1959). It has been revised by Pt, L. B. Gandhi. x 


In Stotva-literature, Jinastotrako$a of Vinayahamsa < 
prising 58 stotras has been edited by Muni Candrodayavijay 
and Süryodayavijaya (Bombay, V.S. 2014). Jinacaturvim: 
Stotra of Bhupala Kavi with a commentary! by | 


(Bombay, 1958). 
ie and has been pees several times 


is an aac: collection 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
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Meghavijaya has been edited by Muni Ramanikavijaya. It is 
| already printed and will be shortly published by the Jaina 
| Atmananda Sabha, Bhavnagar. Five new hymns by Muni 
ji Nyayavijayaji have been published at Patan in small booklets 
during the period under review —Bhaktagitam, Kalyanabhavana, 
Dinakrandanam, Atmatattvaprakasa and Mahamanava M ahavira. 
| These are in the authentic tradition of ancient devotional hymns, 
| and the author has very good command over Sanskrit poetic 
diction. 


i 7 In Prabandha-literature Acarya Jinavijayaji has published : 


Kumarapalacaritrasangraha, a collection of seven historical and 
semi-historical works bearing on the life of king Kumarapala 
(Singhi Jaina Series, no. 41, Bombay, 1956). The same veteran 
| scholar has edited another work of considerable historical in- 
| terest, Kharatara Gaccha Brhad Guruvavali of Jinapala, giving a 
| chronological account of the pontiffs of the Kharatara Gaccha of 
| Svetambaras from the 11th to the 14th century and it is accom- 
panied by a historical study by Mr. Agarchand Nahata (Singhi 
Jaina Series, no. 42, Bombay, 1956). Pattavali Samuccaya, 
another collection of Pattavalis or accounts of religious elders of 
different Gacchas and a valuable collection of contemporary 
historical literature about the great minister Vastupala (13th cen- 
tury A.D.) are shortly to be published in the same series. 


Nayacakra of Mallavadin is one of the basic works on Jaina 
logic, and though available in a fragmentary state it was edited 
twice before. But there was ample scope even for a third edit- 
ing, as has been done by Muni Jambuvijayaji, a profound 
scholar of Jaina and Buddhist logic and also of Tibetan. He 
has successfully reconstructed numerous quotations from earlier 
philosophers occurring in this work with the help of Tibetan 
translations, and one can be sure that he will bring out a more 
authentic text ofthe Nayacakra. A major part of the book is 

printed, and it will be published Shortly by Jaina Atmananda 
; We DECLA Dr. J. S. Jetly had prepared for his Docto- 

rate a critical edition of uri” a 

WA Naracandrasuri's gloss on the Nyaya- 
: - Prasastapada on the Vaisesiba Sgtras, Naracandra was a member 
of the literary circle of Vastupala, : 


i and while studying his work 
. Jetly has taken a detailed survey of the contribution of. Jaina 


S Ur 
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writers to Nyaya-Vais‘esika literature. Dr. Jetly has also edited 
the Tarkasangraha Phakkika of Upadhyaya Ksamakalyana (Raja- 
sthana Puratana Granthamala, no. 9, Jaipur, 1956) It is a 
scholarly commentary on the Tarkasangraha and its Dipika by 
Annambhatta, and was composed in 1798 A. D. Lavanyasüri has 
written a new commentary on Anekantavyavastha Prakarana of 
the great logician Upadhyaya Yasovijaya who flourished in the 
18th century (Botad, V.S. 2014) and Amritastri has written a 
new Sanskrit commentary on Sastravarlasamuccaya of Hari- 
bhadrastiri and Syadvadakalpalata of Yasovijaya, which itself is 
an exposition of the former work (Shirpur, 1958). 


Visvalocanako$a or Muktavali by S'ridharasena is a. Jaina 
lexicon. The initial portion is missing in the printed edition (by 
Pt. Nandlal Sharma, Bombay, 1912), which has only the Nanartha- 
kanda. Dr. Lokesh Chandra of the International Academy of 
Aryan Culture of New Delhi informs me that this Ko£a has been 
discovered in its Tibetan translation which contains the initial 
portion. It would be advisable to make a fresh search for more 
manuscripts of this celebrated Kosa in India, compare it with the 
Tibetan version and publish it in a complete form. This discovery. 
indicates that not only Buddhist but Jaina works also were trans- 
lated into Tibetan. Pt. Rahula Sankrtyayana has mentioned in 
his Foreword (p. 1) to the Jiianasara Granthavali that more than 
100 Apabhramsa works are found translated in the Tibetan 
Tanjur, but probably none of them is extant in India. 


Muni Ramanikavijayaji has edited Ekaksaranamamala, a 
lexicon of words consisting of one syllable only, composed by © 
Sudhakalaga, a pupil of Rajagekharasuri of Maladhara Ga cha, - 
and it is being printed in the Ekaksaranamamala Sdigraha 
the Rajasthan Puratana Granthamala. Jaina Terap 
Calcutta, is publishing another lexicon, Dhanafijaya’s E 
Samuccaya, edited by Dr. Ajitranjan Bhattacharyya. 


In the subject of Jyotisa Muni Vikasavijayaji, a 
petent scholar of Jyotisa, is editing the Jamnasama 
candra composed in 1178 A. D. along with its comm 


this Naracandra was ap 
Naracandra pupil of De 
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Jaina Yatis had attained remarkable proficiency not only in 
Jyotiga, but also in medicine and we find a good deal of literature 
on these subjects. But what is more noteworthy is the proficiency 
of at least some of them in Music. Sudhakalasa had composed 
Sangitopanisat in 1324 A. D. and a synopsis of it entitled 
Saigitopanisatsara in 1350 A. D. The original work is not 
available, but the synopsis is being edited by Dr. U. P. Shah for 
the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. There are several other Jaina 
works on music, and it is quite likely that the Yatis might have 
been attracted to this art on account of their close contacts with 
Royal courts in mediaeval India. 


T would like to refer to one or two monographs on Sanskrit 
literature. Prof. H. R. Kapadia bas written a very informative 
Gujarati book on history of Sanskrit literature of the Jainas 
(Baroda, 1956) and its first volume deals with secular litera- 
ture like Vyakarana, Kosa, metrics, rhetoric, dramaturgy, polity, 
music, erotics, mathematics, Jyotisa, architecture, medicine, 
science of cooking etc. The second volume of this book will 
deal with religious literature. A Gujarati translation of my 
book, the Literary Circle of Mahamatya Vastupala and its 
Contribution to Sanskrit Literature (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, 1953), was brought out recently (Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
Ahmedabad, 1957) and its Hindi translation by Mr. Kasturmal 
Banthia will be published shortly by the Jaina Cultural Research 
Society, Banaras. - 


To mention some noteworthy papers, Dr. Dasharatha Sharma 
has discussed some administrative terms occurring in the Upa- 
mitibhavaprapatíca Katha of Siddharsi (Maru Bharati, VIL. 9 
July 1959). Prof. H.R. Kapadia has written on Güdha Close 
etc. in Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry (Vidya, Journal of the Gujarat 
University, ll. 1, 1957) and has systematically presented 
references to fabulous objects by Jaina writers (JOI, VIII. 1 
September 1958) Mr. E. D. Kulakarni has given a washuka ; 
of notable words from the Yasastilaka of Somadevasuri (Bulletin 
of the Deccan College Research Institute, XVIII, Januar 1957) 

“Mr. Trilokanath Jha has tried to show Hemacandra’s mai 
ness to the Vyaktiviveka of Mahimabhatta (Journal of the Bihar 
Research Society, XLII. 1-2, March-June 1957). Dr. V. M. Kul- 
karni has written on SuUa-Ravana Kathanaka as described by 
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Hemachandra (JOI. VIT, 3, March 1958), and Mr. J. P. Thaker has 
shown the historical importance of the Duyasraya Mahakavya of 
Hemacandra (VVSG). I have analysed the contents of the 
Sankhaparabhava Vyayoga, a newly discovered historical play by 
Harihara describing the victory of minister Vastupala over Saükha, 
the ruler of Broach (JOZ, VII. 4, June 1958). This play is being 
edited for the M.S. University Oriental Series. Dr. A. N. Jani 
has written a paper on quotations from the Naisadhiyacarita in 
Mahendrasuri's commentary on the Anekarthakoga of Hemacandra 
(Jaina Yuga, April 1959). This Mahendrasüri was a pupil of 
Hemacandra, and these quotations are, no doubt, the earliest 
literary references to the Naisadhiyacarita. Dr. W. Schubring, 
veteran German scholar of Prakrit, has contributed a valuable 
paper on stotra-literature of the Jainas (Jfznamuktaval, Delhi, 
1959). Dr. D. C. Sircar has published a Jaina inscription from 
Shergadh of V.S. 1191 (Epigraphia Indica, XXXI. 2, April 1955, 
published in 1957). Mr. D. B. Diskalkar has written about 
materials used for Jaina inscriptions (VSG) and has made some 
general observations about Jaina epigraphy (JOZ, IX. 1, Septem- 
ber 1959). Mr. Bhavarlal Nahata has published a Guruvavali of 
Pippala Gaccha in Sanskrit and Old Gujarati (VVSG). Muni 
Ramanikavijayaji has written a paper on the Avhadgita of Upa- 
dhyaya Meghavijaya, composed in imitation of the Bhagavadgita, 
and Dr. Gulabchand Chaudhari has described the Jaina contribu- 
tion to metrics (Raiendrasuri Smaraka Grantha). Mr. Agarchand 
Nahata has contributed a paper on Svetambara poets of Ujjayini 
(Vikrama, III. 2, May 1959). 


Dr. J. S. Jetly has briefly reviewed some unpublished p ae 
sophical works by Jaina writers. He has written about 
Nyayalankara Tippana of Abhayatilaka, which is a volumi: 
running commentary of 12,000 slokas on four Nyaya work: 
the Bhasya of Vatsyayana, the Varitika of Udyotaka 
Tatparyatika of Vacaspati Misra and Bee! 
Udayanacarya (/OI, VIII. 1, September 1958). 
also written on the Tarkatavangint and Rol d 
Gunaratnagani (JO, VIII. 4, June 1959). The ues 
commentary on the Prakasika of Govardha 

... a commentary on the Tarkabhasa of Kesay 
coe is a brief running gloss on. the. yayi 
Sasadhara Mae : os 
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Prof, Hajime Nakamura has written an interesting paper on 
Vedanta philosophy as seen from the scriptures of early Jainism 
(JOI, VIII. 2, December 1958), Prof. Prithivi Raj jaina has 

' written about Jamali's life and his point of difference from 
Mahavira; Mr. Malvania has tried to show that Mallavadin, 
author of Tippana on Dharmottara's Tika on the Nyayabindn 
of Dharmakirti, is different from Mallavadin, author of the 
Nayacakra ; Muni Punyavijayaji has noticed a very remarkable 
manuscript of the Nayacakra copied down by the great logician 
Yasgovijaya; Dr. Gulabchand Chaudhari has collected references 
to Jainism in the Pali Canon; Mr. Padmanabha Jaini has discus- 
sed the concept of Arhat; and Dr. N. M. Tatia has written on 
Haribhadrasüris comparative studies in Yoga (VVSG). Dr. | 
Indukala Jhaveri has contributed a-scholarly paper on Agurulaghu | 
paryaya in Jaina philosophy (Vidya, Journal of the Gujarat | 
University, II. 1, 1957). Mr. H. Bhattacharyya has written on 
philosophy of Jainas (East and West, Rome, VIII. 4, January 

| 1958) and on the Anekantavada of the Jainas (Indo-Asian 
i Culture, V. 3, January 1958). Dr. H. V. Guenther has written 
| | "on two-contemporary teachers—Mahavira and Buddha (Religious 

Digest, Ceylon, no. 12, 1957); Prof. Radha Krishna Chaudhari 

has taken a comparative view of Jaina and Buddhist philosophy 

(Prabuddha Bharata November, 1957) and Dr. Indra Chandra has 

written a studied paper on Jaina theory of knowledge (Indian 

Philosophy and Culture, ITI. 2-3, June-September 1958). 


In the field of Hindi Mr. Ravindrakumar Jain has written 

his Doctoral thesis on the life and works of the poet Banarasidas, 

p who lived in the 17th century and who is well-known for his 

E philosophical poem, Samayasara, and very interesting autobiogra- 

j phical work, Avdhakathanaka. Mr. Agarchand Nahata has 

written an informative paper on Bhattaraka Kanakakusala and 

his pupil Kuvarakusala (VVSG). These two lived in the 18th cen- 

tury and were protéges of the then ruler of Kutch. Mr. Nahata 

has given a survey of their works in Braj on Kosa, Alankara 

prosody and several other subjects. Kuvarakuéala was a sentes 

of Persian and he had translated into Braj a Persian-Sanskrit 

- «lexicon, Parasmamamala. Bhuj, Capital of Cutch, was centre of 

. literary activity in Braj by the Yatis, and their 

= almost a training school for aspiring poets at ] 
. first halfof the 19th century. 


COM E 


Upasraya was 
east upto the 
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As is well-known, the earliest extant literature in Gujarati- 
Rajasthani (appropriately called “Maru-Gurjara by Prof, Uma- 
shankar Joshi) is Jaina literature. It is available in great 
abundance, and its scientific publication is helpful in the historical 
study of sister-languages of India, Messers B. K. Thakore, M. D. 
Desai and M. C. Modi have edited Gurjara Rasavali (G. O. S., 
No. 118, Baroda, 1956). It contains six poems in Old Gujarati 
composed during the 14th and 15th centuries, representing 
different forms of literature like Rasa, Phagu, Vinati, Caupai, etc. 
One of the poems, Virata Parva of S'alisuri, is throughout in syllabic 
metres. There is an exhaustive index verborum with ety mological 
notes, and editing is very carefully done. Acarya Jinavijayaji has 
edited Uklivatnakara of Sadhusundaragani, who lived in the 
beginning of the 16th century A.D. (Rajasthan Puratana 
Granthamala, no 14, Jaipur, 1957). This work is an Auktika or 
Old Gujarati treatise on Sanskrit grammar, and every Auktika 
gives a Sanskrit-Gujarati vocabulary. All the specimens of this 
form are useful for linguistic study. Messrs Agarchand Nahata 
and Bhavarlal Nahata have published Jnanasava Granthavalz, 
part I (Calcutta, 1959). . Jñānasāra was a learned Yati who lived 
at Bikaner in the 18th century A. D. He wasa Yogin and was 
also an adept in astrology and Ayurveda. This is a collection of 
his numerous compositions in Rajasthani. The Nahata brothers 


have also brought out Samayasundarakrti-Kusumaiijali (Calcutta, | 


19057). Itisa collection of 563 short poems, most of which are in 
Gujarati-Rajasthani and a few in Sanskrit and Prakrit by the 
well-known poet Samayasundara who lived in the. sixteenth 
century A.D. Both the books have very informative and useful 
Introductions. Prof. R. C. Shah has edited with notes the Nala- 
Davadanti Rasa of Samayasundara (Ahmedabad, 1957). 


The Vaynakasamuccaya, pt. I (Text), a collection of set 
descriptions in rhythmical prose in Old; Gujarati, was edited by 
me sometime back (University of Baroda, 1956). Its second 
part containing a cultural study and full indices by myself and 
Dr. R.N. Mehta is very recently published (Baroda, 1959). 
The Vikvramacaritra Rasa (1509 A.D.) of Udayabhanu, edited 


by the late Prof. B. K. Thakore, has been published with 
Introduction and index prepared by Dr. R. M. Patel (Baroda, 
1957). Dr. R. M. Patel has edited for his Doctorate the Simhasana 


| 
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of story-cycles of Simhasana Dvatrimsika in Sanskrit and Old 


Gujarati. The work will be published in the Pracina Gurjara 
Granthamala of the Baroda University. In continuation of 


the Pracima Phagusangraha, a collection of 38 spring poems 


edjted by me and Mr. S. D. Parekh (Baroda, 1955), Muni Rama- 
nikavijayaji is editing ‘some other unpublished specimens of the 
Phagu-form. Dr. Ernest Bender who has prepared a scholarly 
edition of Nalaraya-davadanticarila of Rsivardhana (American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1951) is presently editing the 
Dhanyavilasa, a Jaina poem of the 18th century. 


To mention a few important papers, Mr. Agarchand Nahata 
has written about the poet Merunandana and his works (Vallabh 
Vidyanagar Research Bulletin, Y. 1-2, 1957-58). Mr. Phulasinh 
has given a critical estimate of the Sitarama Caupai of the poet 
Samayasundara (Maru Bharati, January 1959) and Dr. M. R. Maj- 
umdar has published the Neminatha Caturmasaka of Siddhicandra, 
well-known as a commentator of the Kadawbar: and a scholar of 
Persian (VV SG). Ihave edited the poem Varna Batrisi, describ- 
ing the characteristics of different castes and professions (Vallabh 
Vidyanagar Research Bulletin, I. 2, 1958) and Mahavira Vinati, 
a devotional poem in the Drutavilambita metre by Jayasekhara- 
Suri, who lived in the 15th century (Jama Yuga, April 1958). 
Prof. H. R. Kapadia has given a detailed note on the Yoga- 


watnakara Copai, a work on medicine composed by Nayanagekhara 


in 1670 A.D. (Bhisak Bharati, V. 5, August 1958). 


Kannada has many old classics by the Jaina authors, and 
a good deal of research and publication work about the same has 
been undertaken during recent years. Professors D. L. Nara- 
simhachar and-T. S. Shama Rao have edited Sukwmara Carite 
of Santinatha, composed in 1068 A.D., with exhaustive Introduc- 
tion and glossary (Mysore, 1954). Prof. Narasimhachar has also 
edited Vaddaradhane of Sivakotyacarya, a prose classic of the 


early 10th century, on the basis of seven manuscripts (second 
'edition, Mysore, 1955) and Sabdamanidarpana, an Old Kannada 
grammar by Kasiraja composed in 1260 A.D. (Mysore, 1959) and 


has also taken up for publication the Neminatha Purana by 


. ~* Mahabala Kavi of 1254 A.D, 


. Jivasambodhane of Bandhu Varma (1200 A.D.) has Een 
d by Pt. H. Sesha Iyengar (Madras, 1957). Mr. Bommarasa 
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Pandita has edited the Parsvanatha Purana (1205 A.D.) of Parsva 
Pandita (Sanmati Granthamala, Mysore, 1957) and the same work 
is also simultaneously edited by Prof. M. Mariappa Bhat (Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1957). The Adipurana, a very well-known 
Kannada classic by Pampa composed in 941 A.D: has been edited 
by Prof. K. G Kundangar (Belgaum, 1953) and the Ajitapurana 
of Ranna (993 A.D.) has been very recently brought out by 
Mr. H. Devarappa (Samnati Granthamala, Mysore 1959). 


Taltavaratnapradipike, a Kannada commentary on the famous 
Tattvarthasutva of Umasvati, composed by Balacandradeva about 
1170 A.D., has been' edited by Pt. A Santiraj Sastry (Oriental 
Research Institute, Mysore, 1955). Prof. Mariappa Bhat has 
prepared an edition of the Jatakatilaka of Sridharacarya, 1042 A.D., 
(University of Madras, 1987) and also that of the Vardhamana 
Purana of Acanna composed c. 1195 A.D. (University of Madras, 
1958).  Samayaparikse of Brahmasiva, composed about 1100-1125 \ | 
A.D.. has been edited by Mr. B. S. Kulakarni (Kannada Research 
Institute, Dharwar, 1958).  Brahmaéiva is very critical about 
other faiths in Karnataka at that time; but his work is significant 
not so much from this point of view as from that of the social and 
religious background of the people. Mr. T. R. Shetti has brought | 
outan edition of the Jnanacandracarite of Payanavarni (Mood- : 
bidre, 1958). The author comes from Belgol, and wrote this work 
in the Sangatya metre in 1659 A.D. l 


me that in addition to the major works noted here a number of 
minor works have been published by Pt. Padmanabha Sharma 
of Mysore under the auspices of the Sanmati Granthamala and. 


| 
My friends well-versed in ancient Kannada literature inform 
by Pt. Bhujabali Shastri of Moodbidre. | 


After this survey of literature in different languages I may E 
be permitted to notice briefly a few books and papers discussing 
and interpreting Jaina Art. Dr. U. P. Shah, a reputed scholar: * 
and researcher in this subject, has written a monograph on the ^ 
Akota bronzes, discovered a few years back at the village Akota 
near Baroda (State Board of Historical Records and Ancient 
Monuments, Bombay, 1959). Dr. Shah has described all the 
Jaina bronzes in the Akotà hoard, and has thrown light on i 
portant problems, such as the form of Jivantasvami images 
of differentiation between Svetambara and Puno ‘idols, ; 
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with the help of these new finds. Here we find for the first time 
the earliest known images of the Svetambara type, the earliest 
known images of the Sasanadevatas in Jaina worship as well as a 
reference in an inscription to Rathavasatika which Dr. Shah 
thinks to be a Vasatika named after Arya Ratha. In this 
monograph Dr. Shah has also discussed the Jaina bronzes of the 
Chausa hoard now in Patna Museum, and he thinks that they 
date from c. 1st to 3rd-4th centuries. This monograph should be 
of special interest to. students of the history of Indian art, 
since Dr. Shah has been able to prove the existence of a School of 
Ancient West (t.e. Western India) referred to by the Tibetan 
Lama Taranatha. The book is nicely illustrated and printed. 


Dr. Klaus Fischer has written another monograph on Caves: 
and Temples of the Jainas (World Jaina Mission, Aliganj, 1956). 
Caves and temples of the Jainas are distributed all over India, 
and were constructed since the dawn of Eastern art upto the 
present day. In a way, the continuance of the traditional 
architecture in modern India is mainly due to the munificence of 
the Jainas. The present book gives a survey of some outstanding 
monuments of Jainism in all parts of India, and has followed a 
chronlogical order with a geographic subdivision. It is as it 
should be in this type of publication that the book is profusely 
illustrated. But neither the photographs nor their reproductions 
in print are of the required standard. But the book is well- 
written and is a welcome addition to this branch of literature. 


Mr. Sarabhai Nawab, who gave us numerous publications on 
Jaina pictorial art, has recently brought out two volumes of the 
Kalaka Kathasangraha or Collection of Kalaka Stories (Ahmeda- ^ 
bad, 1959). This is in fact an English version of his Gujarati 
book published in 1949. The frst volume containing the text is 
edited by Pt. Ambalal Premchand Shah, and has six versions of 
the Kalaka story from Jaina scriptures, thirteen Stories in Prakrit, 
thirteen in Sanskrit and four in Old Gujarati. The second 
volume gives the history and legends about Kalakacarya and 
notes on miniature paintings by Mr. Nawab, with 88 illustrations 

: in colour and 69 in monochrome, all magnificently printed. 
Dr. H. A. Majumdar has studied for his Doctorate the 
presented in the sculptures on the 
Taranga Hills, Modhera and Patan, 


e 
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Such work pertaining to Indian art in general should be followed 
up in different regions. 


To mention a few papers in the subject, Mr. Ravishanker 
Raval, well-known painter and humanist, has written on the 
Jain contribution to Indian art (VVSG). Dr. Moti Chandra, 
one of the foremost scholars of history of Indian art, has contri- 
buted a paper on an illustrated manuscript of the M ahapurana 
in Sri Digambara Naya Mandira at Delhi (Lalit Kala, no. 5, 
April 1959). The manuscript is not dated, but on stylistic 
grounds it has been assigned by Dr. Moti Chandra to the | 
closing years of the 15th century or a little later. Illustrated | 
Digambara manuscripts are comparatively few, the only illus- | 
trated palm-leaf manuscript being that of the Satkhandagama | 
with the commentary Dhavala and datable to 1112-1120 A.D. | 
Dr. Moti Chandra has thus rendered distinct service to the study | 
of Jaina art by bringing one more illustrated manuscript to light. | 
Dr. U. P. Shah has written on a brass incense-burner from | 
Akota (Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XIX, 1 
published in 1958), and has-assigned it to the beginning of the 7 
7th century A.D. He has also given an interesting paper on 
Harinegamesin on the basis of available sculptures and paintings 
(Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XIX, published in 
1958) and also on Brahma-Santi and Kapardi Yaksas in the 
Svetambara and Digambara literature and art (Journal of the | 
M. S. University of Baroda, VII. 1, March 1958). Dr. Shah has | 
written on the forgotten practice of worship: of the parents of the 


Tirthankaras adducing art-evidence from different parts of India 
(Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, no. 5, publi- 
shed in 1958-59), on sculptures depicting Jaina stories in the 
temples at Abu and Kumbharia (Jaina yuga, September-October 
1959), and also on some early sculptures from Abu and Bhinmal 
(Bulletin of the Musewm and Picture Gallery, Baroda, XII, 1955- 
56). Mr. Krishna Datta Vajapeyi has written on Jaina art of i 
Mathura (Rajendra Suri Smaraka Grantha) and Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
has given an article on the Gommates'vara colossus at S'ravan i 
Belgo] (Indo-Asian Culture, VI. 3, January 1958). eee 
e. s Rape Day 
Vijaya Vallabhasuri Smaraka Grantha has number of 
interesting papers on Jaina art. Mr. K.B. Dave has given a 
Paper on the history of Yakga-worship with specia reference to 
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Jainism; Mr. Sarabhai Nawab has written on an illustrated 
manuscript of the Kalpasutra in golden letters; Muni Punya- 
vijayaji has brought to light a profusely illustrated manuscript of 
the Supasanahacariya of Laksmanagani copied down in 1426 
A.D.; Muni Yagovijayaji has written on a number of ancient 
images and sculptures; Dr. Klaus Briihn has described in a 
scientific way the figures on two lower reliefs on the Parsvanatha 
temple at Khajuraho and tried to interpret their significance ; 
Dr. M. R. Majumdar has given a description of an inscribed metal 
bell from Patan, weighing fortyfive pounds, recording that it was 
presented to a Caitya of Candraprabha in the Vagada district in 
1262 A.D.; Dr. U. P. Shah has contributed articles on the Jaya 
group of goddesses and ona rare sculpture of Mallinatha; and 
Dr. H. D. Sankalia has described Digambara Tirthaükara images 
from Mahe$vara and Nevasa. Dr. Brühn has written some short 
articles on Jaina art and iconography, and they are published in 
the Jaina Yuga during the last two years. 


I would like to announce a very important find in the field 
of Jaina art. Only a few months back the Oriental Institute 
of the Baroda University has acquired a palm-leaf manuscript 
written in golden letters. It has 65 folios in 10” x 2” size, it 
is copied down by Jinadattasuri in V. S. 1210 (1154 A.D.) and 
written in the Devanagari script of the Jaina mode prevalent in 
Western India. The text copied down is Svarnaraupyadisiddhi, 
a mixed work in three languages, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa, like several other mediaeval Jaina texts. -Itisa 
commentary on a work called Siddhantopadega or Siddhantaleéa 
and appears to be a treatise on Ayurveda. Palm ; 
in golden letters from Burma and other count 
but as far as myself and some of my friends de 
the manuscript-wealth of our country are awar 
palm-leaf manuscript in golden letters known in India so far 
apart from its subject-matter of peculiar interest, But we ma ; 
be sure that many more such manuscripts must have been m 
and' we should make a thorough search to see if more of such 
specimens still exist in the different parts of India. = 


-leaf manuscripts 
ries are available, 
eply interested in 
e, this is the first 


I may, now, draw your attention to ) E 

m may Ji y a few books and papers 
pertaining to Jaina Philosophy, Culture and Hislroy. In Pe 
nghvi, one of the lead- 
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ing Darsanikas of our country whose works are an ideal com- 
bination of modern methods and the highest traditional learn- 
ing, has delivered the Thakkar Vassonji Madhavji Lectures in 
Gujarati at the University of Bombay on the contribution of 
Haribhadrasüri to the philosophical and Yogic traditions of 
India.  Panditaji has based his observations mainly on six 
works of EHaribhadrasuri, viz. Saddarsanasamuccaya, Sastra- 
varlasamuccaya, Yogavimsika, Yogasataka (re-edited and trans- 
lated by Dr. Indukala Jhaveri on the basis of a recently dis- 
covered palm-leaf manuscript at Jaisalmer, Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 4 
Ahmedabad, 1956), Yogabindu and Yogadrstisamuccaya. Hari- 
bhadrasüri was a brilliant Brahmin scholar before he was initiated | 
into the Jaina religious order, and his works—in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit—show his great proficiency not only in all the systems of 

Indian philosophy but in almost all branches of learning develop- 
ed in those days. Unlike many other Darganikas, Haribhadrasuri i 
bad an inherently liberal outlook and his works are a remarkable 
contribütion towards the synthetic development in Indian philo- 
sophy. Panditaji’s lectures form an original work in this interest- 
ing subject and we anxiously await their publication. The Meharaja 
Sayajirao Honorarium Lectures on Bharatiya Tattvavidya (Baroda, 
1958) delivered by him at the invitation of the Baroda University 
on some of the most important Prameyas of Indian philosophy are 
an equally brilliant contribution, and contain many thoughtful 
-observations on Jaina philosophy also. His book, Car Tirihankara 
(Bombay, 1959), is a collection of ten Gujarati papers on four 
Tirthankaras, viz., Rsabhadeva, Neminatha, Pársvanatha and 
Mahavira. Written in a lucid style, all of them are replete with 
critical acumen blended with philosophical insight and historical 
inquiry. 


The Religion of Ahimsa (Bangalore, 1957) by Prof. A. Chakra- 
varti is a beautiful monograph on Jaina religion and ethics from 
the pen of a veteran scholar. Religion and Peace (Mathura, 1959) 
by Mr. S. C. Diwakar is a small but interesting book on the reli- 
gion of Ahirhsa of which Jainism was the pioneer. The author 
takes Ahimsa not as a doctrine, but as a way of life and explains | 
the ethical as well philosophical implications of this religion Idee 
which ‘compassion towards all creatures’ is the living core. -— 
Jaina Darsana in Hindi (Sanmati J&unapitha, Agra, 1959) by 
Dr. Mohanlal Mehta is an excellent work on the subject, standing 
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midway between Jaina Darsana (Gujarati and Hindi) by Muni 
Nyayavijayaji which is a popular book meant for lay readers and 

š Jaina Dargana (Hindi) by Dr. Mahendrakumar which can be read 
and appreciated only by scholars. Nayavada (Sanmati Jñānapitha, 
Agra, 1958) by Muni Phulacandra is a good Hindi book ona 
fundamental principle of Jaina philosophy which tries to embrance 
the mainfold aspects of truth, 


Prof. V. P. Johrapurkar has given a book on Bhattaraka 

Sampradaya (Sholapur, 1958). He has collected useful material 

for the history of Bhattarakas from colophons and inscriptions and 

has given a treatment of the history and significance of the institu- 

tion of Bhattarakas who, like Caityavasi Yatis of the Svetambara 

sect, have made important contributions to literature and art. 

Mr. K. B., Jindal has brought out a useful collection of essays 

| (Calcutta, 1958) published formerly as Introductions to different 

| volums of the Sacred Books of the Jainas, but it is curious that 

the names of the authors are not mentiond.  Vaisali (2nd edition, 

Bombay, 1958) by Acarya Vijayendrasuri is a good Hindi mono- 

graph on historical geography. The author has rightly identified 

Ksatriyakunda, the birth-place of Mahavira, with Basukunda 

near Vaigali, which is modern Basadha in Bihar, where the Bihar 

Government has founded the Vaigali Institute for Jaina studies. 

The Doctoral thesis of Dr. Amarchand Mittal, on the Early History 

of Orissa, a considerable part of which deals with the early his- 

tory of Jainism in that province, is being printed by the Jania 

Cultural Research. Society. Dr. J. P. Jain has studied for his 

; Doctorate the Jaina Sources of the history of ancient India 

| (100 B.C. to 900 A.D,), and Dr. Prakash Chandra has worked 
| on Jainism in Kajasthan. 


| Muni Visalavijayaji has given two small historical mono- 
| graphs on different Jaina Tirthas in Gujarat - one on Cay Jaina 
| Tirtho (Bbavnagar, 1956) dealing with Matar, Sojitra, Kaira 

and Dholka and another on Kavi, Gandar and Jakatia 

(Bhavnagar, 1957). Muni Kanakavijayaji has written an 
ee illustrated Gujarati book on the principal Jaina Tirthas of India 
* = “alitana, 1958) and the Vijaya Vallabhasüri Jaina Sahityamala 
5 has published a book, Bangala-ka Adi Dharma (Bomba R 
Which is a colléction of three papers—two in Hindi c oie in 
English — dealing with the history of Jainism in Bengal 


Jaina 
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Community—a Social Study by Dr. A. Sangve (Bombay, 1959) was 
his Ph.D. thesis in Sociology. It is an exhaustive survey and a | 
good guide for all further studies. | 


Mr. P. B. Desai, author of Jainism in South India (Sholapur, 
1957), describing the historical role of Jainism in Andhra, Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka, has written an interesting paper on Jainism 
in Kerala supplying some new information (Journal of Indian 
History, XXXIII. 5, August 1957, published in 1958). Dr. 
Dasharatha Sharma has made an attempt to prove that Kalaka- | 
carya was a chief of the Kalaka people (Indian Historical 
Quarterly, XXXIII 4, December 1957). I. have collected i 
a number of historical references to the Paficasara Parsvanatha f 
temple built at Patan by Vanaraja, its founder, in the Sth cen- | 
tury A.D. (VVSG). 


Lastly I may refer to Bibliographies and Catalogues, which 


are inevitable tools of research and investigation. Prakasita. y 
Jaina Sahitya (Delhi, 1958) by Pt, Pannalal and Dr. Jyotiprasad Fa 
claims to be a bibliography of published Jaina literature. This \ 
is no place for a detailed review, but I may be allowed to state 


that it is a very incomplete list. Nowhere do we find in it the 
names of very well-known publications like the Trisastisalaka- 
purusacarita, Siddhahema, Prabandhacinlamani, Jnanabindu and 
many others. Jaina Gurjara Kavio, vols. I-II, are noted, but 
we do not find the mention of vol. III, published in 1944, 
Hemacandracarya by Dhimaketu is mentioned, but there is no 
reference to the Hemasamiksa, its companion-volume, by Prof. 
M. C. Modi. Life of Hemacandracarya is registered, but the 
name of its celebrated author, Dr. G. Bühler, is curiously left out. 
In the case of a majority of books in the English section the 
place and year of publication are not mentioned. This appears to 
be an incomplete list of publications without any definite method, 
and has very limited value for a student. ` 


^ 


4 Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts af Jaisalmer - 
Prepared by Muni Punyavijayaji is being printed under"tke^ — 
auspices of the Jaina S'vetambara Conference of Bombay, and 
should be out very soon. Itisa complete list of all the palm-leaf 


manuscripts and most of the Paper manuscripts. A Catalogue o 
17 tci 
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about 20,000 manuscripts preserved in m po bolo | 
Jfanamandira at Patan has been prepare Pe n 

is being printed along with all the colophons. g 
d e Santinatha Bhandara at Cambay e | 
Punyavijayaji has been taken up for publication 1n the di i 
Oriental series. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Jaina M Cup ^ 
in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has been d 
by Dr. Ajitranjan Bhattacharyya. Its first volumes ou a 
the second volume is likely to be published in the near future. 


: Vishveshvarananda . Vedic Research Institute, losers 
has completed and published during the period under review a 
two-volume tabular Classified Catalogue of 8,360 manuscripts | 
belonging to it. This Catalogue registers 267 Jaina works, 58 e ; 
them being in Sanskrit and 209 in Hindi. The Rajasthan 
Research Institute has published the first volume of its Catalogue 
of Manuscripts (Jodhpur, 1959). Out of a total of 4,868 manu- 
scripts it registers 1,236 works by different Jaina writers in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Gujarati-Rajasthani. Dr. Klaus Brühn 
had written a biblographical paper on Jaina studies in Germany 
(Voice of Ahimsa, VI. 10, October 1956), a Gujarati translation 
of which has been prepared by Dr. A. N. Jani (Jaina Yuga, 
January 1959). © 


This is a record of the work carried out in the field of Pra- D 
krit and Jainism during the last two years, and I crave your 
indulgence if I have left out inadvertently any notable work. 
As you might have observed, there is a small but trained band 
of workers in our field of study, but let us hope that more and 
more scholars would interest themselves in this comparatively 
neglected branch of Indian Culture. Expressions like * Prakrit 
and Jaina studies' and * Jaina scholar? sometimes create mis- 
understanding and unnecessarily connote some exclusiveness. 
But let us remember that ‘Jainism, like other systems, emerged 
_ out of a common background of Indian life and thought, and has 
„always influenced and was influenced by contemporary life up to 
. this day. Hence any contribution to the knowledge of Jainism 

through a variety of mediums—Prakrit, Sanskrit and regional 
ratures—will be a contribution to a wider study of Indian 
ture in all its multifarious expressions. ae 
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Scholarly equipment and training are important for learned 
pursuit; but I hope you will agree with me tbat complete 
- Bhakti or devotion to learning is most essential for any re- 
searcher and seeker of knowledge. Hardly any work of lasting 
importance could be produced without that devotion to study 
and research. The Pratikramana Sutra most appropriately 
invokes the blessings of Srutadevata on those who were devoted 
to knowledge, and I cannot conclude better than with the ancient 
gatha from that sacred text — ; 


TALA AMAL MTA | 
df mas aaa AÑ geram «dt 
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SECTION VIII: HISTORY 
Dr. M. Rama Rao 


Friends and fellow delegates, 


We are a band of researchers primarily engaged in the arduous 
task of studying the long and unending course of the stream of 
Time, its changing contents and course and their -mutual action 
and reaction. We are out to seek àn explanation, as.far as 
possible, for the complications of the present through an objective 
study of the ramifications of the past with a view to prognosticat- 
ing the broàd outlines of the pattern of the drop 


The ever elusive stream of Time passes through the conveni- 
ently designated. stages of Past, Present and Future, each 
definitely recognisable but each merging in the other. Each of 
these Time-labels stands for a distinctive totality of human | aspira- 
tions, achievements and failures, adjustments and re- adjustments, 
and challenges and counter challenges. An~ occasional introspec4 
tion cast into- the wide and ‘varied past offers solutions for the 
present troubles and a critical review of the present can indicate, 
yn reasonable certainty, the D of the future. » 


“It is with this objective that I propose to survey. the history 
of this great country mentioning what challenges she had to face 
from time to time and how her past responses help us to deal with 
our own certain present and uncertain future.” 


The first laoai challenge to the independedve of this country 
and to the integrity. of her culture was contained in the advent of 
the Aryans. The migration of large numbers of these aliens with 
their families and belongings for the avowed purpose of settlement 
and permanent habitation was an event of great significance. The 
entry and settlement of these Aryans’ was not smooth: and: peace- 
ful. . The previous inhabitants offered stiff resistence though after 
a period of prolonged fighting they -reconciled - themselves to 


xvn 
peaceful. co-existence with the aliens. Continued co-existence. 


brought aboüt gradual race amalgamation and cultural synthesis: 


This amalgamation: and synthesis mark one of the-most p py 


18 
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and creative periods in the history of India extending well-nigh 
into the seventh century B.C. 


The next challenge in Indian history came in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. It had two phases, political and religious ; one of them 
came from without and the other arose from within. The 
external challenge was the gradual expansion of the Achamenid 
empire to the east and the ultimate inclusion of the Panjab and | 
Sindh in it. But this did not affect the country at large and left | 
no lasting impression on the life of the people. It was a mere | 
passing cloud that touched the fringe of India. The challenge 
from within was far more serious. Its effects on the country and 
the people were of a long lasting naturé. It came in the shape of | 
the Buddha and Buddhism. It was a challenge to the social 
rigidity, religious obscurantism and cultural stagnation of the time, 
The regimentation of individuals into non-interchangeable castes 
backed by legal sanction and state guarantee, the mechanical 
ritualism and intellectual speculationism of the time were shaken 
to their foundations. The Buddha and his rationalistic approach 
tolife and its problems gave them a shock treatment. With its 
avowed silence about god, with its great emphasis on moral 
rectitude and self-discipline and the need for peaceful co-existence 
based on non-injury and toleration, Buddhism showed a new way 
[E c to universal happiness and peace. Its message of love and 


equality gave the masses a new hope, a new individuality and 
à new sense of indispensability. 


< — The fourth century B.C, brought in another c 
from without and partly from within. 

was the appearence, on the Indian soil, 
with the declared purposes of world c. 
But his Sonquests were confine 
a short life. 


hallenge, partly 
The danger from outside 
of Alexander of Macedonia 
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The old ideal of Bharatavarsa as a single political entity and of 
Samrats and Chakravartins as a comprehensive unifying force was 
overshadowed by the political diversity of the time. The Maurya 
dynasty took up this challenge and its first two rulers built a huge 
and well organised empire extending from Afganistan to Assam 
and from Kashmir to the Krishna. The great Asoka held this 
empire intact and brought the entire Bharata into the fold of his 
Dharmavijaya. Thus the Maurya put down the challenge inherent 
in the times by means of a politco-cultural revival. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
During the two centuries that preceded and succeeded the | 
Christian era, India had to meet several challenges from without. | 
The Yavana-Saka-Pahlava-Yeuchi menace caused considerable | 
disturbance to the peace of the.country. The Sakas and Pahlavas | 
indulged in wanton cruelty and bloodshed and upset the: politico- | 
social equilibrium for a time. They met with stiff opposition 1 
everywhere and several Sakaris shot up as the saviours of the i 
country in this hour of peril. Hinduism and Buddhism, more than p 
swords and lances, vanquished them and soon absorbed them into ; 
contemporary society. The Yeuchi-Kushan rule in general and 
Kanishka’s patronage of heterodox Mahayana in particular, created 
deep dissatisfaction in Northern India and the Nagas headed 
a politco-religious revolution which virtually ended the Kushan rule. 
The Andhra-Satavahanas rescued the Deccan from the chaos and 
confusion that engulfed it after the death of Asoka, founded a new . 
state and ruled over it for four centuries and half contending 
against the Kshaharata-Saka menace. The famous Ikshvakus of 
Vijayapuri started a movement of Brahmanical revival about the 
middle of the third century A.D. and this movement was carried 
on by successive dynasties in eastern Deccan. The imperial 
Guptas of Magadha tackled the double problem of foreign domina- 
tion and predominence of Mahayana. Their patronage of Sanskrit 
and Puranic Hinduism and of the incidental and consequential - 
activities in the fields of art and learning backed by a strong and 
well-organised empire restored the politico-religious equilibrium 
in northern India, The great Gupta empire succumbed to’ -the 
repeated onslaughts of the Hana hordes but the revived Hindusim - 
conquered these savages, softened them and turned them sinta ~ 
Staunch defenders of the faith and the county. when Poth ve 


“tee only stemmed the tide of Musli 
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¿ Repeated Muslim invasions from the regions beyond the 
Hindukush and the gradual settement of large numbers of these 
aliens on Indian soil constituted the greatest single danger to the 
safety and well-being of the country during the early middle ages, 
These invasions were persistently opposed but political diversity, 
lack of unity even in the time of great peril and the absence of 
a popular upsurge rendered it ineffective. Continued defects in 
spite of honest efforts created among the Hindus a feeling of 
abiding frustration. The ultimate establishment of independent 
Muslim rule in India towards the end of the twelfth century 
created a disastrous situation. India became, asa consequence, 
a country of two peoples, two religions and two cultures. Recon- 
ciliation between these two communities or their amalgamation 
became impossible because the incoming Muslim stood fast by his 
faith, his prophet and his Holy book, launched a course of pro- 
selytisation with fanatical zeal and the opposing Hindu hated the 
Muslim for the damage done to his independence and his religion. 
Hence the Mleccha and the Kaffir lived aloof, the former exhibi- 
ting potent contempt and the latter showing latent and subdued 
hatred. The appearance of the semblance of an organised Muslim 
state did not improve matters. It was a war-state ; a Muslim 
state rather' than an Indian state and a theocratic state 
dominated by Muslim jurisprudence and the obiter dicta of the 
Mullah. Only the Muslims were recognised as full citizens. - The 
Hindus had no right to exist but were allowed to live because they 

` paid the Jaziya in return for uncertain protection and certain 
social, political and religious disabilities. The Sultanate of Delhi 
embarked upon a career of expansion to the South during the rule 
of the Khalji dynasty, and their successors, the Tughlaks, 
succeeded for the time being in extending the southern borders -of 
di ede > DU E Af again absence of larger vision 
Eben: TA à uus ma e the progress of Muslim arms possi- 
rebellions dir ande ina m di d tret Ted DES 
tion of Muslim rule in the D e E = ee Sata 
peas eccan became an inevitable certainty 
‘On account of the foundation of the Bahmani kingdom, the 
Andhra people in eastern Deccan reacted by founding thestwo 
Tegenarate Hindu states of Kondavidu and Vijayanagara ‘which 
m aggression but also served.as 
d Hindu culture. In consonance 
ural revivalism following every . 
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with the old tradition of socio-cult 
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major crisis, Hinduism readjusted itself to the new situation in 
a remarkable way. The Vedanta school obtained a new orienta- 
j tion at the hands of Rāmānuja and Madhva and the Bhaktt 
| doctrine was propagated with great enthusiasm. Basavésvara, 
| the founder of Virasaiva, and the famous saints of Maharashtra 
| decried caste distinctions and preached the doctrines of equality 
| 


and fraternity. Thus the entire atmosphere was electrified by this 
| neo-Hindusim which created a.new hope and a new interest for | 
| a people who were politically humbled and mentally despondent. | 
| | 


| A new danger threatened South-East India in the sixteenth | 
| century. The Portuguese who came to this country in the wake | 
| of Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the trade route from Europe, for 
| 
| 
| 
| 


purposes of trade, soon changed their objective and indulged in 

dreams of an Indo-Portuguese empire based upon proselytisation 

and mixed marriages. The general distrust of the princes of the 

time, the obnoxious methods followed by the Portuguese Christian 

missionaries and the absorption of Portugal by Spain averted 
this danger. - 


A misguided invitation sent by two political discontents with 
the hope of ridding the country of Lodi tyranny brought in 
another danger from beyond the Hindukush, towards the end of 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century. This danger came in m 
the shape of Babar, the. Mughal. The invading Mughal did his 
job well but chose to stay in the country which he had liberated, 
attracted by its immense wealth and fertile soil. He thus founded 
another independent Muslim state, the Mughal empire. The 
progress of the new state was accelerated by the advent of Akbar 
and his policy of reconciliation and appeasement in the political 
field and rapproachement and understanding in the cultural field. 
This policy resulted in the evolution of a cultural synthesis and 
the consequent emergence of a new culture. Aurangzeb’s reversal 
of this wise policy brought about the speedy downfall of the 
empire and the rise of a fresh wave of Hindu revivalism under the 
lead of Sivaji and the great Péshvas. The non-persecuting and 
pro-Hindu. state of the Qutb Shahi’s of Golconda was another | 
example ofthe new spirit that came to prevail after Wa ERENT ax 
of the Bahmani kingdom in the Deccan. SRN T 


-. The seventeenth century brought in a fresh danger of far- 
“teaching «consequences. Inspired by the initial success of the . 
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| Portuguese and ambitious of securing a. share in eastern trade, the 
Dutch, the French and the English started trading corporations 
and sent their representatives to India in order to establish trade 
centres. The juxtaposition of these European settlements and the 
occurrence of frequent Anglo-French wars in Europe and of 
corresponding fights in India compelled the traders in India to arm 
themselves and recruit large armies of Indian soldiers trained on 
European lines. The political chaos that prevailed-at the time 
consequent on the rapid decline of the power of the Mughal 
emperors, the emergence of provincial governors as independent 
potentates frequently struggling with each other for existence and 
expansion and their misguided appeals to the European traders 
for intervention and help kindled in the minds of these aliens 
ambitions of large scale territorial acquisition and visions of 
aglorious empire in this far off'land. Dupleix made abortive 
attempts at building an Indo-French ‘empire, but his efforts only 
resulted in the exit of the French from the competition. Thus 
- left'supreme, the English consolidated their positon on the double 
basis of subordinate princes tightly held in the web of subsidiary 
alliances and substantial territorial acquisition. Only the Mara- 
thas and Hyder and Tippu of Mysore could realise the suicidal 
consequences of British domination and offered stiff resistence 
but once again lack of co-operation from other rulers made this 
_Tesistence futile and the alien power. could easily trample this 
opposition and establiah its suzerainty in the country. 


; The spell of British invincibility was broken for the first time 
in the great Mutiny of 1857. The achievements of the mutineers 
in the. early stages were admirable and constituted an effective 
challenge to British rule. But their efforts failed. They w 
not properly co-ordinated by competent leadership Nor me 
there an all-India. movement directed against cos ralis 
was no popular upsurge supporting the efforts of the 
soldiers from behind. The native rulers of the time stabb 
movement in the back. The only subst 
of this great movement was the consil 
. rapid progress of an alien Jan 
manners on Indian soil, — 
H A ^ z 2 
The post-Mutiny period witnessed 
velopment of another challenge to Britis 
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spread of English education and the proper understanding and 
appreciation of the spirit of freedom that pervaded British life 
and institutions inspired the educated Indian of the time to claim 
a share in the government of his country. By the turn of the 
century this claim turned into articulate demand backed by the 
enlightened circles all over the country. The Vande mataram 
movement and the ideal of svadesi propagated for the first time 
on an all-India basis produced the first rumblings of a political 
revolution in the first decade of this century. The next decade 
witnessed the rise of extremism and the emergence of the concrete 
ideal of Swaraj as an alternative to British rule. Realising the 
seriousness of the situation the British indulged in repression on 
the one side and the dilution of political reforms on the other. 
The atmosphere was full of dissatisfaction, despair and des- 
pondency. i if 


It was at this juncture that Gandhiji entered the arena of 

active Indian politics, Famous by now as the inventor of a new adl 

technique for the vindication of the rights of oppressed people; this í 

great leader started a powerful freedom movement, backed. for rd 

the first time in the history of India, by an awakened mass 

upsurge. For three decades he kept on this movement under j 

some name or other and finally challenged the British to quit 

India. The misfortunes of the Allies in the second World War, the 

gradual sinking down of England to the position of a second rate 

power, a threatened invasion of India by Japan and the grim deter- 

mination of the people of India to win freedom at any cost, all 

these factors produced the unique event of the 15th August, 1947, 

| the voluntary withdrawal of an alien power from a country which 

| it had been holding under subjection for nearly a century and 
| a half. 


Even while the struggle for freedom was on, a serious 
internal challenge rose in the shape of a separatist movement 
based upon communal isolationism and the two-nation theory. 
The protagonists of this movement turned a deaf ear to all 
considerations of India’s unity and integrity and demanded the | 
division of the country into independent States. The uncompro 
mising attitude of the leaders of this section and the undue Basi 
of’ the British to quit created a piquant situation in which 

a Choice lay between prolonged communal fighting, S 
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confusion. on the one side and a divided India on the other. 
Ultimately the long cherished ideal of Svatantra Bharat and 
Akhanda Bharat was thrown to the winds and a-truncated Indian 
State was carved out. 


India become free and came to be constituted into a sovereign, 
democratic Republic. But this freedom came to us not as 
~ a benign gift just to be enjoyed. It brought with it two important 
problems, one relating to the British legacy of poverty, hunger 
and economic backwardness and administrative diversity, and the 
other relating to our attitude towards mighty competing power 
blocks. The problem of administrative diversity has been solved 
by the integration of the native states, and the creation of 
homogeneous linguistic units. The five year plans are tackling 
the problem of economic backwardness. Our enunciation of 
Panchaseela and strict adherence to non-alignment have defined 
our position in the international field. 


This brief review of the history of India brings into prominent. 
relief certain basic features : 


1. From the earliest times up to the advent of the 
Muslims India was following the principle of '* open 
door ", absorbing all incomers into her social, religious 
and cultural patterns. 


_ 2. The people of India never indulged in extra-territorial 
imperialism and political and economic exploitation of 
other peoples. Their aim has always been race 

: amalgamation and cultural synthesis. 


3, The ideal of Akhanda Bharat was only a sentimental tie 


that held people together and political diversity has 


; ce the main feature of India’s history till recent 
imes.. ; WA 


4. Lack of unity, absence of united opposition and want 
of e popular upsurge even in the face of grave 
national crisis have been the pitfalls of our history. 


. Every major crisis was followed by a vigourous 
E cultural movement ‘which sustained the people and 
cheered them up during periods of adversity. ste 
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6. India has evolved a glorious culture broadbased upon’ 
the principles of peace, toleration, self-discipline and 
moral rectitude. 


7. Asia today is the theatre of resurgent nationalism 
and active economic rehabilitation, and India, which 
is in the lead of these two great movements, has had 
cultural ties spread over centuries with most of the 
Asiatic countries which, like her, have recently 
obtained their freedom. 


What is the implication of these basic features in relation to 

our future? What behaviouristic pattern is suggested by them as | 
most conducive to our future security and welfare? Religions, f 
cultures and standards of living and outlook and territorial 
limits being fixed definitely and rigidly, and movements of people t 
being restricted to their own territorial limits, the principle of 
“Open door" and of unrestricted absorption of aliens is no E 
longer a maxim of practical politics. Secondly, the preservation | 
of unity and the increasing correlation of governmental activity 
and popular interest and support are the essential guarantee to 
our continuance as a free country. Our aim in reconstructing 
Free India should not be exclusively confined to the social and 
economic spheres, however important they might be. There Sus 
ought to be a great cultural upsurge following our hard-won 
freedom. It is urgently necessary that we should re-orientate our 
cultural heritage, retune it to the existing environment and make 
it pervade all walks of life. It is also necessary that India should 
| draw the other nations of Asia together on the basis of her 
ancient cultural ties with them into a close cultural fellowship 
and thus lay the foundations of a new epoch of toleration, 
equality, mutual respect and peaceful co-existence. Our great 
achievements in the fields of religion, philosophy and art and our 
commendable cultural activity of the past in numerous countries 
of Asia Jay upon us the moral obligation of propagating in the 
unhappy world of today and in its unwholesome atmosphere of -— 
political and economic exploitation, harnessing of nature's power 
to schemes of wholesale destruction and merciless suppre: 

human values, the principles of equality, love and justice. We 
by virtue of our past history and achievement, emin 
fied for the noble task of undertaking another Dh 
and proclaiming the maxim Sarve Janah Sukhino havai 
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Dr. H. V, TRIVEDI 
Friends, 


I am extremely grateful to the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Oriental Conference for the honour they have 
bestowed on me by electing me the President of the Archaeology 
Section for this year. When I knew that my name was being 
proposed for this chair, I was surprised and felt somewhat 
embarrassed, being conscious of my limitations ; and I had almost 
decided to withdraw; but my esteemed friend Dr. A. D. Pusalkar 
threatened me, sounding a warning that I could hardly dare 
disobeying the commands of the Conference; and this is why 
Thad to succumb to the order, though with much reluctance. 
However, I feel pride and pleasure to meet eminent archaeologists 
assembled on this occasion, and while discharging my duties 
I crave their indulgence, knowing fully well what the poet laureate 
has said: Hemnah samlaksyate hy agnau visuddhth syamikapt va. 


| 
| 
: 
| 
: 
SECTION IX: ARCHAEOLOGY 
i 
| 


———————————————S ieee WAA 
- = — 


Archaeology is both Science and Art. It is a growing 
Science, though not still regarded as a definite Science, and 
its scope and purpose have been ever changing, bringing from 
time to time a new outlook on the study of our material culture 
with which it deals. This is why it has rightly been defined 
as “ the study of material relics of past people and the conceptual 
integration, in time and space, of these material relics.” In India 
the study of the evolution of material culture had for long been 
neglected, since our Rsrs confined their time and energy to the | 
study and propagation of religion and philosophy which played a a 
dominant role in Indian civilization. It is true that they regarded S 
Itihasa as the fifth Veda, but they looked to it (sts-ha-asa, “it was 
like this’) from a different angle of vision, dealing with the 
Manvantaras, Saptadvipas, Saptasamudras and so on and so 
forth, but they were concerned more with the spiritual life, with 
What is to come, and not with what had already passed. It was 
soon realised, however, that the future stands firm on the past and : 
the present, and this made the beginning of the science of = 
Archaeology, as of many other sciences which have a great beafiug - 
on modern life. It digs humanity in the broadest sense of t le 
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term, by revealing what sort of life the people of the past lived, 
what they ate, what were the objects of their daily use and 
how they were related with the outside world. Thus, even being 
a handmaid of history, archaeology differs from it in the sense 
that whereas the history of India begins some time in the sixth 
H- century B. C., archaeology goes back to about five lakhs of years 
; when man appeared on this earth. 


It is true that the modern conception of history, viz., the 
study of the cultural phases and cultural development of any 
country, has come to us from the West, but the scope of archaeo- 
i logy in those countries is more or less limited to the study of 
P pre-history, much of the later periods being recorded, whereas 
in India we are concerned with study of all the three phases 
of archaeology, viz., pre-history, proto-history and history itself, 
and more with the first two. 


The main source of the pre-history of India, roughly covering 

a period from c. 476,000 to c. 2,500 B. C., consists mainly of what 
are known as stone tools of the pre-historic people who used them 
in the Early, Middle and Late Stone Ages—technically known as 
Palaeoliths, Microliths and Neoliths. The study of all these 
phases. is still in its infancy in India, in spite of its very early 
beginning in 1863, only a year after the Archaeological Survey of 
India was established under A. Cunningham, when Bruce Foote 
of the Geological Survey of India discovered the first palaeoliths 
in the lateritic pits at Pallavaram. We know two types of 
: localities in India; they represent two cultural traditions in the 
old Stone Age, one known as the Sohan facies, because of its 
ming to notice in the valley of Sohan, a tributary of the river 

s in the Potwar region of West Panjab (Pakistan) and is 
er subdivided into pre, early and late Sohan, and another 
mn haya as the peninsular region, being best for 
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Within the last few years, we have 
dle region, comprising Gujara! 
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Dr. Sankalia, of Malaprabha by R. V. Joshi, of the Chambal 
by Deshpande, R. Rao, Wakankar, Khatri, Sengupta, M. C. 
Dikshit and my humble self, in other districts of Madhya 
Pradesh—Panna, Rewa, Damoh, Rajgarh and Sehore—by K. V. 
Soundara Rajan aud R. V. Joshi, in Saurashtra by P. P. Pandya, 
in Bombay by S. A. Sali and B. B. Lal, in Rajasthan by 
Srinivas, in Madurai by -B. K. Gururaj Rao and K. V. Raman, 
and in Orissa by Dharani Sen—not to mention the creditable 
work done by the Exploration Branch of the Central and 
Provincial Departments of Archaeology and by some others whose 
names do not figure here. 


Coming to the Middle Stone Age, we find that this phase is { 
not so well defined as the preceding one. The works engaging 
our attention in this respect are those of Foote, Gordon, De Terra 
and Paterson among the foreigners, and of Dr. Sankalia and his | 
colleagues, Aiyappan and S. C. Mallik among the Indians. The 
typological classification of these series has been attempted by 
Burkitt; and the illuminating work of Dr. Sankalia and his 
colleagues at Maheshwar on the Narmada and near Newasa on the 
river Pravara points to the same stratigraphical basis to show 
their intermediary position along with the characteristics of the E 
industry. The evidence is still limited but it throws a welcome ; 
light on the subject, calling for a systematic study of the material 
collected so far and enriching the same by exploring new sites. 


The pioneer attempt of Gordon about the study of the Late 
Stone Age in India is well-known; and following him, a large 
number of collections have been made from time to time; but 
most of them are stray attempts, lacking the establishment of ` 
a sequence of culture, except for the material from some areas like 
Gujarat and the Tirunelveli district of Madras. In the former 
of these regions notable work has been done in this repect by Dr. 
Sankalia and his colleagues,at Langhanaj in the Mohasana distri 
resulting in the discovery of a large number of sites (more 
eight) yielding microliths, animal remains and human skel 
From the study of these animal remains Prof. Zeuner su 
that the microlithic people must: have been mostly 
this Tos receives further pues from the di 
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and the analysis of the buried ‘soil 
showing much less number of tools above but a greater number 
below, and of the fauna around, showing tentatively its age to be 
EN than the Harappan Cultures of Kathiawad. 


excavations in the region 


The other area referred to above, ie., that of the ET 
district, shows a chain of microlithic sites along the coast. ue 
Zeuner and Bridget Allchin noted the important features of tools 
obtained in this area and they concluded that these microlithic 
sites are older than a phase of ancient weathering and are 
associated with a level higher than at present." 


Besides these two, some other areas yielding this type of tools 
have recently been known, e.g. near Birbhanpur in the Damodar 
Valley, Burdwan district, in West Bengal, Chakradhapur, and 
the Singrauli basin on the Balia Nadi, it being explored by 
Krishnaswami, who tentatively ascribes them to an early 
mesolithic period, which is an important conclusion from this 
point of view. Tools of this and other types have recently been 
obtained in Mirzapur district, Bahal, Banda, Siddhapur and other 
places. The study of-all these has to be co-ordinated. 


The origion and continuous history of the Neolithic Stone 
Culture is still a mystery, and so too its definite age. The stone 
tools of this Culture include specimens like celts or axes, hammer 
stones, sling stones, hoes, pestles, awls, fabricators, polishers and 
the like. The earliest of the series found so far are those 
collected by De Terra in Burzhom in Kashmir, and though 
a number of collections have since been made in U.P., M.P., Bihar, 
W. Bengal, Assam, Hyderabad, Mysore and Madras, most of them 
are without record or with imperfect records of their find-spots 
and other details and some have sailed out, e.g., the large collection 
from the Kaimur range from Bundel- and Baghelkhand which is 
now lying in the British Museum, London. However, the finds 
from the Bellary, Raichur and the adjoining districts of Mysore 
and Hyderabad have been studied in detail, following Wheeler’s 
excavations at Brahmagiri and the work of Dr. Subbarao at 
Sdaganakullu in Bellary, and of others at Piklihal in Raichur, 
Maski and in Mysore, all providing ample material for reconstruct- 

ing the sequence of this Culture. Recent C-14 dates from Hatnur 


— suggests the beginning of the Neolithic Cultures of the South to 
prior to 2000 B.C. 
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During recent years we have a number of sites excavated 
and some of those which are important from the point of view of 
Stone Age Culture are:—Sonpur (Gaya Dt.), Ujjain, Nagda, 
Modi and the like. It is hoped that with the study of all this 
we shall be able to extend our knowledge about the ways of 
life of these people and also about the chronological sequence, 
remembering “the complexity of Indian Archaeology with its 
problems of survivals at different levels.” 


Summing up the pre-historic material culture of the country 
as a whole, we observe that much of our study is based on | 
typology of the remains discovered and that some of the regions | 
are altogether unknown. Here we have also to bear in mind į 
that aboriginal tribes survive even today in Gujarat, Malwa, | 
Maharashtra and Chhattisgarh areas; wealso find the bullock- | 
cart and the lower cultures going side by side in India. The 
Central Indian plateau is still a veritable field for undertaking 
this sort of study and that is why a number of enthusiastic workers 
have collected a large ‘number of tools mostly from this region 
in the last few years; however it is unfortunate that some of 
them are lying at different places, unstudied and without any sort 
of co-relation among them being established. 


The tale of the Stone Age Culture, as given here, may appear X 
to belong to some of our friends who may remark in their usual 
way that this type of work is at the sacrifice of the historical 
period; but I am afraid the criticism is not well founded, and 
Shri A. Ghosh has more then once assured our friend critics that 
there should be no cause for this apprehension. I would rather 
suggest devoting still more attention to this so far neglected phase 
of the history of the country, by making fresh collections, and not 
relying completely on the old ones. Most of the old collections 
have also the limitation of being of an indiscriminate nature. They 
fail to give details regarding the find-spots etc., and in the determi- - 
nation of the chronological sequence of these industries in terms of 
the different epochs of the pleistocones. We should also Have 
complete and exhaustive lists of sites, mentioning the distric 
localities, direction and distance etc., to facilitate the wi 
others. It is also desirable to have a fresh: examina! ion | 
.point of view of all sites known so far. 
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All this enormous work can successfully be planned and 
controlled only by the Central Department of Archaeology with a 
large number of enthusiastic workers in it and with the collaboration 
of the State Departments and other Institutes. However we hope 
to see enormous work done in this line materialise into the it Future 
of Stone Age in India", as laid down by Krishnaswami in his 
long article in one of the numbers of Ancient India. It appears 
to be desirable to chalk out a definite line of work in this respect, 
to explore and survey the complete courses’ of as many rivers as 
possible. Thus there is much for the Pre-history Branch and the 
Exploration Branch of the Central Department of Archaeology to 
show the usefulness of the work they have been doing. 


Here we may also refer to theimportance of the rock-shelters 
à and rock-paintings of Central India, some of which are not truly 
pre-historic. Those at Mirzapur, Manikpur, Singhanpur and 
Kabra-Pahad and at Hoshangabad and Pachmarhi are well-known ; 
but our efforts to discover more are likely to be crowned with 
success, as we find some at Chorpura in Shivpuri district, at 
Bhopal and in the Chambal region in the Mandasor district, 
particularly at a place of the name of Modi. Some of these have 
been explored by Shri Wakankar and some by me. A small digging 
in one of the shelters at Modi was indeed fruitful, yielding remains 
-of the proto-historic period; more attempts in this direction are 
indeed needed. 


- » Now we pass on to the other phase of the story of Indian 
= Archaeology, technically known as the Proto-historic period, which 
seems to begin with the Indus culture and with the dawn of the 

. historic period beginning with the reign of Chandragupta—a long 
period of nearly 2000 years in which we have to place the rulers 
belonging to the dynasties described in the epics and the Puranas 
_ and in the Buddhist and Jain literature. For reconstructing the 
story of the cultural sequence of this era we have profuse material 
stematically explored and excavated by the Union and State 
rtments of Archaeology and by Institutions and Universities 
erent parts of the country, some on a large scale, with 
rezeaching: significance, others on a small scale. Some of these 
js reveal greatly advanced material culture in the form of 
ts of towns and villages, with the k 


nowledge of 


| | 
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The most important problem of world-wide interest that we 
have to face while entering the threshold of this vast period is 
connected with the civilisation of the Aryans and the Indus-valley 
people, presenting a number of questions concerning the original 
home of the people represented by the Rgveda, their relation to 
the authors of the Harappan and the Indus Valley civilisation, the 
dating of the Harappan culture and of the different phases there- 
of, and also as to whether these cultures are Indian or foreign. 
In the Indus basin and the Indo-Iranian borderland we find a 
series of cultures known through the explorations and excavations 
of A. Stein, Marshall, N. G. Majumdar, Mackay, Stuart Piggott, 
Mortimer Wheeler, M.S. Vats, A. Ghosh, W. Fairservis and 
others, but the true nature of this great urban civilisation still 
remains uncertain and we find a keen controversy raging among 
the scholars. For, whereas Wheeler suggested. that the Rgvedic 
Aryans destroyed these citiés,—and he is supported by Piggot 
and Childe,—T. N. Ramachandran identifies the Indus Valley 
civilisation itself with the Aryans, from his study of the seals and 
art-motifs in the light of the Rgvedic verses, and A. Ghosh 
remarks that “...:..it is doubly premature to say that the Aryans 
had nothing to do with the disappearance of the Harappans.” 
Ramprasad Majumdar and B. K. Chattopadhyaya have made an 
attempt to show that “ the Mohenjodaro culture is allied to Vedic 
culture and represents the later part of it". Thus, we find 
that these problems are still controversial and in this connection 
what Mm. Dr. Kane has recently remarked is noteworthy. 
Showing how the Western scholars and those from the East, 
following them, have made unfounded assumptions in the field, he 
has emphatically shown that “the Rgvedic Aryans ‘were earlier 
in this region than the Indus-valley people and that the Indus- 


valley fortified cities were probably the deeds of the Aryans - 


holding different views as to the ritual and worship from those of 
the Rgvedic people......... " A somewhat similar opinion was 
expressed by Dr. A. D.. .Pusalkar and Dr. K. N. Sastri, working 
on different lines, but, ‘ton the strength of the internal strati- 
gtaphical and circumstantial evidence,’ Dr. Pusalkar holds 
that “the Aryans were not responsible for the destruction 
of Harappa or Mohenjodàro'". Thus there is a group of scholars. 


and though an attempt. has been made by P.R. Deshmukh | 
: 20 = 


challenging the views. of Marshall, Vats, Mackay and Wheeler, : zx 
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to show that the Indus-valley civilisation was prior to that 
of the Rgvedic people and that the pioneer Aryan invaders 
destroyed it, this is one of the many sides of the problem which 
deserves to be re-studied in the light of the observations made by 
Dr. Kane and Dr. Pusalkar. I refer to these views because I find 
that they have attracted little attention. The excavators have 
given us abundant material, and now it devolves on the table- 
archaeologists to examine them to come to a definite conclusion. 


Wheeler’s theory that the Harappan culture was destroyed 
by the Aryans is based on his ingenious suggestion that of the 
two cemeteries excavated at Harappa, one superimposed on the 
other, the lower one, R 37, is contemporary with the mature 
Harappan civilisation, and the upper one, H, contained vessels of 
a different type, tentatively associated with the Aryans. But 
because of the limited extent of this type of pottery which 
was presumably associated with the Aryans, this theory was not 
widely accepted. The Painted Grey Ware excavated later on 
in the Panjab and western U. P.—at places like Hastinapur,— 
which are exactly in the regions which could be described as the 
home of the early Aryans, favoured the identification of the 
Painted Grey Ware with the early Aryans. But at all these 
places, viz. Rupar, Hastinapur and Alamgirpur, there is a 
gap between the remains of the two cultures, and unless the end 

i of the one is the beginning of the other, we cannot definitely 
say that the Grey Ware pcople came in cultural contact with the 
S a Sok in the Panjab, and the whole theory of 
Be PNE des OC NAR stand on. Whatever it may be, 
West, between the GE te e and the 
Vi ie ole BE duci e Aryans and the Harappans, 

0 be re-examined from all the 


different points of view, which, I h i à 
D , ope, will be taken up by 


d: The oe URN of this culture is known to Spread from 
xupar on the Sutlej in the Ambala district in th j 

1e East Panjab to 

iE as we know from the excavations conducted Des at 

othal, Rangpur and other places, This culture came to an end 

-sometime in the mid-second millennium B. C., and thereafter 


leaving only some insufficient archaeological material revealing 


what are known as Jhangur and Jhukar cultures of Sindh, the 


^ 
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long period up to the beginning of the reign of the Mauryan 
house is a dark age, inviting the spade of an archaeologist, here 
and in the sites discovered by A. Stein in the areas around 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the dry bed of the Ghaggar river. 


To the east and the south-east of the region described above, 
lies the cultural zone of the Gangetic basin roughly comprising 
the modern U. P., Bihar and a part of Bengal. This region 
is noted for its hoards of copper and bronze implements and also 
for the Painted Grey Ware, roughly dated to c. 1000 to 600 B. C. 
and associated with the Aryan civilisation. This ware is 
found at a number of places, particularly in the region which is 


known to have been the home of the early Aryans. This is . 


likely to throw somelight on the Aryan expansion. The find 
of this Ware at Vaisali in Bihar is to be looked with interest, 
and we hope the Jayaswal Research Institute which is conducting 
excavations at that place will give us some striking results, 
Extensive spadework on all these sites and particularly at 
Hastinapur may also bring to light some other aspects of the 
civilisation of the time of the Epic war, e.g., the type of houses, 
the jewellery, the life of those people, the food they ate, the 
implements they used and so on. The mystery of the, occur- 
rence of a few Harappan (?) traits in the Ganga-Yamuna 
valley, e.g., at places like Kausambi, Sravasti, Ukhlina and 
Alamgirpur (both in Meerut) can be explained only by further 
digging and exhaustive study of the pottery found at these 
places in the light of the excavations at places like Patna, Rajgir, 
Vaisali and Sonpur—all in the Central Gangetic valley, throwing 
important light on the origin of the N. B. P. in the region. 


The date of the Painted Grey Ware is flexible, and is roughly 
taken as C. 1000 to 600 B.C.; that of the Harappan culture 
is also controversial Wheeler taking it from 2500 to 1500 B. C., 
Whereas. Fairservis from 2100 to 1200 B. C.; and if our recent 
excavations in the regions enable us to push back the age of the 
Painted Grey Ware, whith is subject to variation as just seen, 
We can bring it in a line with the literary evidence pertaining to 
the arrival of the Aryans. 


a 


Moving further east, in Bengal we find that due to the 
constant ‘shifting of the river-beds the conditions are quite 
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different; but the excavations conducted at places like those in 
_the Dinajpur district by K. G. Goswami and at Tamluk by M. N. 
| Deshpande are important—the first yielding definite evidence of 
| N. B. P. and the second showing the possibility of a Neolithic r 
j culture suppresed by the higher culturés akin to those of the 

| Gangetic valley. 


| Moving south-west from the Gangetic plains we come to the 

Malwa plateau where the finds show a totally different seguence 

of culture, with wide-spread settlements into its river-beds, of 

the Narmada, the Chambal and their tributaries, characterised by 

| a kind of painted pottery and microlithic blade industries. 

i) Excavations at Maheswar by Dr. Sankalia and his colleagues 
i 


(including my humble self), at Nagda and Ujjain by N. R. Benerji, 

and at Indragarh and Tripuri by the Government of M. P. give 

us a clear picture of man’s life in these regions, telling us ; 

about his food, housing, way of living, ornaments and articles 

of daily use. It is also interesting to note that this area 

has given us some potsherds suggesting its affinity with the 

Gangetic valley, others with Rajasthan, some others with certain 

parts in the west and the south, and stil others with the 

distant Harappa and Iran. The very situation of Malwa made 

it what is technically called the proto-historic tri-junction, 

showing a combination of (1) the Harappan culture of Bikaner, 

Sindh and Saurashtra to its north, west and south-west, (2) the 

Painted Grey Ware. Culture of the plains on its north-east, and, 

s (3) the Chalcolithic culture of Central India itself. And in spite 
of the work done so far by the Exploration and Excavation 
Branches of the Central Départment of Archaeology, the Deccan 
College Researeh Institute and the Baroda University, and private : | 
persons and the Government of M.P., this region, which is so rich | 
in archaeological remains produces an interesting complication 
of cultures, calling for further systematic explorations and 
excavations of important sites known to exist in it. All these 
sites have to be thoroughly examined and the details noted. 


L3 


The black-and-red pottery excavated at Maheshwar on the 
em borders of Malwa, at Rangpur in Saurashtra and at Ahar'in 
Rajasthan has not only shown a link between the proto-historic 
. „and historic periods in these three regions 
_ zone, but has also revealed some affinity and 


r 


forming a great 
cultural contact 
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with parts of U.P.; to its east and north-east, the details of which 


can bé known only by further spade-work. With reference to - 


this sort of contact occurring in the mid-region, we have still 
another instance, viz. the discovery ofa bead-making factory 
at Maheshwar and Indragarh in Mandasor district, which has 
yielded two sand-stone grinding slabs marked by deep long 
grooves as found at Ujjain. - The affinity of the cultural phase of 
Ujjain and Indragarh is worth noting, for, whereas the former 
is in Malwa, the latter, though politically included in Malwa, is 
physically a part of Rajasthan. And as we have already remarked 
while dealing with the Stone-Age Culture of this region, this area 
awaits further spade-work. 


And we. hope to see the day when further excavations at 
Ujjain may help us in locating the Makara-rathya, Puspa-vithi 
„and such other places mentioned in Caturbhanz, composed im the 
Gupta Age by Südraka, Vararuci, Syamilaka and I£varadatta. 
This goes to show how our. ancient works, though suffering 
from textual corruption and interploation, still afford some clue 
for our future work; it is for us to see how far the information 
contained in such works is valid. 


Here I may refer to some important problems pertaining to 
the movement of the Aryans'in India, not towards the east but 
towards the south in the valley of the Narmada and the Chambal, 
to be solved by the spade of the archaeologist. The región of 
Malwa appears to have been colonised some time in the mid-second 
millennium B.C., by a tribe or people not yet definitely identified 
but according to Prof. R. M. Smith of the University of Toronto, 
as belonging to the Aryan stock, as inferred from his studies of 
the Puranas. But the Pauranic literature is definitely of a later 
age and it is difficult to believe that the people colonising 
these rivers in that age belonged tothe Aryan stock; but for 


establishing this conclusion we must have some earlier evidence - 


of a decisive nature. ` 

Another question creeping along with this is whether we can 

- tify the Early Iron-using people of this region with the 

P SR and the Stone-Age people with the Nagas, following the 
tanas which tell us that the latter were destroyed by the former. 


idén 


€ 
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first time now discovered in Malwa and which is taken to be 
immediately preceding the historic period, may shorten the hiatus 
between the culture of the Stone Age and that of the early historic 
period. 


Relations between the Chalcolithic Culture of Maheshwar 
| and that of Saurashtra have raised another important problem, viz. | 
| the meeting of two cultures—the Chalcolithic and the Harappan— 
somewhere near this region and even further south in North 
| Gujarat. For, in the excavations at Rangpur and at Lakhabawal 
|i and Amra in district Nalar and at Somnath in district Sorath, 
and at Lothal in district Ahmedabad, we have clear indications 
of the Harappan Culture, Bhagatrao at the mouth of the Kim 
i riverin Broach district being the only out-post of Harappan culture 
| so far known. It is possible to surmise that this culture 
| spread southward to the west of the Aravallis and to its east, the l 
| Microlithic and the Chalcolithic Cultures, separated by its great: | 
i barriers, and also that both those types of cultures somewhere 
| in Saurashtra, Malwa or further south in North Gujarat. This is 
i only a surmise and the problem can be solved by more spade-work 
i in the region, which may, as we may hope, furnish us with some 
skeletal remains throwing light on the history of this region. 


To the south of the Narmada stretches the region watered by 
the Tapti and the upper courses of the Krishna and Godavari, 
known as Maharashta, where a number of sites have been explored 
and excavated. B. K. Thapar conducted excavations at Prakash 
in W. Khandesh, N. N. Deshpande at Bahal and Tekwada, and ' 
Dr. Sankalia at Nasik on the Godavari and at Jorwe and Newasa 
on the river Pravara—all suggesting the cultural contact of this 
region with Malwa in the north; the possibility of its contact 
„with the lower basin of the Krishna and the Godavari has recently 
been suggested by Deshpande’s excavations, which have yielded 

/ polished stone axes, burials and thick grey ware types with flared 
tims as found at Brahmagiri. The Chalcolithic culture found in 
this region at Bahal, Newasa, Jorwe and'Nasik, and the black-and- 
ted painted ware of this region are particularly noteworthy. 


^ 


The Chalcolithic culture of Malwa and of this region is found ` | 
further south in the lower Krishna basin in Andhra-Karnatak 
region as we know from the sites excavated at Brahmagiri, 


e 
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Sanganakallu, Maski and Piklihal—all in the same geographical 
horizon known as the Central Deccan. Its megalithic culture too 
is the same, with some local variations, and as B. K. Thapar 
has remarked from his studies, it is “dominated by a neolithic 
industry characterised by polished stone axes, as contrasted with 
that of Maharashtra and Malwa which is distinguished ;- by 
a profusion of painted pottery, parallel-sided blades being common 
to both.” 


Very little or practically nothing is known of the proto-historic 
culture of the remote areas of the country like Kerala, Assam and 
Orissa which are regarded as of semi-solution. As for Assam, the 
names like Kamarupa and Pragjyotisha appear later and the 
archaeological evidence points to a long survival of Stone Age 
Culture. Our glimpses of the proto-history of Orissa is limited 
to excavations conducted by Shri B. B. Lal at Shishupalgarh, and 
by Smt. Debala Mitra at Jaugada, the site of the Asokan inscription. 
Shri Lal finds the earliest deposits as of about the Mauryan time 
and this is confirmed by the work of Smt. Mitra. More work in the 
State is likely to add to our knowledge of the shouldered and 
chipped celts from Orissa, deposited in the Department . of 
Anthropology of the Calcutta University and in the Museum 
at Bhubaneshwar. But the. proto-historic period of this State 
which possesses beautiful temples and other monuments 


, is almost 
a blank, inviting our attention. The central plain of Orissa is 
divided by the Mahanadi, 


the region to its north being called 
Utkàla and that to its south, known as Kalinga. The northern 
and the southern boundaries of those regions were always 
dependent on fortunes of political struggles; but since its alluvial 
plains seem to have been colonised by some of the Aryan groups 
from the Gangetic valley and Central India, either through South 
Kosala and through the Mahanadi valley or along the coast from 
the-delta of Bengal, this region is likely to reveal much of its 
Proto-history, if systematically investigated and excavated, 


The above account will go to show that during the last fèw 
years ample Progress has been made in the study of the material 
RM of the different parts of the country and that Whereas the 
us lon of this culture is progressive in certain parts, it is 
m In others, But this is natural in this vast sub-continent with 
Auterent S€ographical and other factors influencing human life 
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and interlocking and affecting the pattern of culture, like, e.g. the 


mountain system and the river basins, as seen above. 


| Progress or development of material culture is always 
| controlled by geographical and economic factors; and its re- 
construction is possible only in the context of humanistic and 

other sciences like history and anthropology, the subject of 
| which is “the expressed reaction of the human brain to the spirtiual 
| and physical problems of existence," but also like geography, 
li geology, climatology, botany with its particular side known | 
| j ^ as dendrology, biology, chemistry and geochronology. | 


{i While concluding this aspect of the subject I hope that the co- 
i ordinated scheme of excavations and explorations prepared by the 
| Standing Committee in consultation with all interested in the work 
and its esecution will further our knowledge of the proto-history 
of the country. ; 


Coming to the historical period of the ‘country, in contrast 
with the pre- and proto-history, we find that in spite of the work 
of enthusiatic scholars, a number of problems still await solution 
or are obscure, e.g. the Kushan era, the Mauryan history after 
the reign of Asoka, the original home and spread of the influence 
of the Satavahana house, the history ofthe later Guptas, the 
original home and the extent of the sphere of influence of some of 
the early and mediaeval dynasties ruling in India, and many 
more which cannot be mentioned here for want of time. Again, 
there are gaps in the political history of some of the ruling houses 
and of some periods we have no glimpse of the social and cultural 
history of the times. And here too fieldwork comes to our help 
by unfolding some of the problems connected with the history of 
the country. Some examples of this type of excavations are those 
conducted at Kausambi and Sravasti and the different sites of D 

! Delhi, in U.P.; Vaisali and Rajgir in Bihar ; Chandraketugad in 
= Bengal; Chittor in Rajasthan;  Indragarh, Pawaya, Vidisa, 
Cyaraspur, Kassavad and Sirpur in M.P.; Ratnagiri and Udayagiri 
in Orissa; and Baroda and Timbarwa in, Bombay State. All these 
excavations enlarge the horizon of our historical knowledge of the 
respective regions. ; : 


ES 


: In this connection we may also say that trial excavations may 
yield fruitful results on ancient sites mentioned in Buddhist and 


E 
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- Jaina works, the Epics and the Puranas and also at the capital 
cities of the early and  mediaeval dynasties, like Kanauj, 
Khajuraho, Tripuri, Patan, Malkhed, Devagiri, Halebid, Madura, 
Kanchi and Talakkad. Some of these sites like Tripuri have 
already been excavated some time back, but there is still ample 
scope as I have noted while making a comparison between 
some of the objects excavated at Maheswar, from where the 
Haihayas, who ruled at Tripuri, are said to have originated. 


Thus intensive fieldwork can solve a number of our problems, 
but taking into account the kind of work awaiting explorers 
and excavators in the vast sub-continent of India, the number of 
workers is extremely small and can be counted on one's fingers— 
the Central and some State Departments of Archaeology, the 
Deccan College Research Institute, the Jayaswal Institute and 
some of our Universities. It is necessary to make available a large 
number of trained workers by organising schools of training and 
this is being done by the Government of India. Due to the com- 
mendable efforts of the Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
the Institute of Archaeology will soon be inaugurated. The 
Allahabad and Baroda Universities have also been training young 
persons in fieldwork, with a regular programme of coupling 
theoretical training with it. We are happy to know that a 
number of Universities have been excavating at some of the 
promising sites; but the number of these Universities too is 
very small, Poona, Baroda, Allahabad, Patna, Madras and 
Calcutta, some of which are doing good archaeological work 
on the basis of existing facilities and on the basis of the grants 
they have received from the Centre at the recommendation 
of the University Grants Commission, for which we record our 
thanks to the Commission. It is however hoped that other 
Universities will Soon rise to the occasion. Here we regret to 
observe that some of our Universities established at places of 
hoary antiquity and: glorifying the names of great personalities 


of India, like the University of Ujjain, do not have a Department 
of Archaeology, x x 


dig It will not be out of place here to point out that we have 
er 


Some have the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 


others, of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, and still others, 
2) : à 
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Ancient Indian Culture and Archaeology. Some of them teach 
archaeology as a class-room subject. Thus it is necessary to | 
have a pre-determined plan to co-ordinate the work of all. It may 
also be suggested here that the Sanskrit course for B.A. and | 
M. A. Examinations should include some epigraphs also, and that 
the study of monuments and numismatics should form part of 
the course of history, from the point of view of art and cultural | 
history. The number of Sanskritists and those knowing other 
Oriental languages should also grow among archaeologists. It is 

hoped that the Universities and the Government will find it | 
possible to incorporate some of these suggestions, and establish 
a sort of co-ordination between the Universities and the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology and Museums. 


: A few words may now be said about the monuments and | 
other antiguities on the ground. We should be more alive to the t 
. importance of this duty. Following the Act passed by the Parlia- | 
ment in 1951, a large number of monuments were declared to be à 
of national importance in order that they may be protected by the 
Union Government, but seeing the neglected condition of some 
of them and several others not having even name slabs, as I have 
been noting while on my tours, I hesitate to agree with those who 
are of the opinion that Archaeology should be exclusively a 
Central subject. The lists of monuments of national importance, 
I dare say, were prepared on different criteria in different regions; — ' 
at some places there was no criterion at all; and consequently 
a very large number of monuments have gone to the Centre, 
which, if re-transferred to the State Departments of Archaeology, 
where there is provision, will be better looked after. 


I also feel it necessary to undertake a survey of surface E. 

monuments and other antiquities, following Cunningham, Burgess, 

f Marshall, and others, whose voluminous works are still amazing, 

however out of date they may be. They are of great interest, 

particularly after the re-formation of the States. ~The regular 

exploration, survey and listing of the celics new and old above 

the ground, and noting their present condition in the light 

of the writings of our predecessors afford an interesting field 

- ofresearch. I have made this sort of attempt, wit 

I would recommend this scheme to the State De 
Archaeology. 


h profit, and 
partments of 
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Dr. J. N. Banerji’s suggestion to prepare monographs 
incorporating detailed iconographic and stylistic studies of the 
temple sculptures of India on a regional basis is indeed laudable 
' and it is hoped that this would soon be taken up. Similar efforts 
may be done in respect of monuments, the best example in this 
respect being that of R. D. Banerji's monograph on the Haihayas, 
published in 1931. Similar works can be prepared on a regional 
basis on other dynasties which ruled India during the mediaeval 
times. 


| 9 


The Epigraphy Branch of the Department is doing valuable 
work ; however it is very much desired that the numismatic work 1 
taken up by this branch should be attended to more vigorously. 
The old lists of inscriptions too should be brought up-to-date. 
Corpuses of inscriptions also are to be published; the Corpus of 
i the Kalachuri Inscriptions is of immense help to scholars in the 
field, and we hope that under enthusiasts like Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
our hopes will soon be realised. 


The study of numismatics has not so far received the attention 
it deserves. A number of suggestions in this respect have been 
made by me while presiding over the last Annual Meeting of 
the Numismatic. Society of India (December, 1958), one which 
is very important in’ this respect and may be repeated here. 
It is about the systematic study of coins obtained from excava- 
tions where stratification plays an important part. Viewing the 
interesting results produced by the coins excavated at Maheshwar: 
in M. P. by Dr. Sankalia, and the seals from Rajghat in U.P. by 
K. Deva, and noting the value of the monograph published by the 
N.S.I. on Numismatic evidence from recent excavations by 
5. C. Roy, it is very’ much hoped that the coins obtained in other 
excavations will soon receive the same treatment. 


The N.S.L constituted in 1910 for the encouragement and 
advagcement of the study of Indian coins is the only Society in 
this vast sub-continent, publishing its own Journal and other 
Occasional Memoirs, Monographs and other works; recently it ' 
has launched on a laudable scheme of publishing a Corpus Series on 
Indian Coins, one of which on the Coinage of the Gupla Empire 
by its Scholarly Chairman, Dr. A. S. Altekar, has already | 
some out. The Society has its own Library; it awards, 
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medals and prizes; it has regular office-bearers and will have 
a building of its own in the near future. Therefore on this 
occasion I again repeat the necessity of devoting more attention 
to the study of the coins obtained in stratified excavations and 
also of preparing an authentic and comprehensive reference 
book dealing with all that is known so far on a particular 
topic. The details of this scheme I have shown in my 
Presidential Address referred to above, and therefore need not 
be repeated here. 


The extent of archaeological progress in the country as 
à whole can well be gauged by the Annual Review of the work 
by the Director-General of Archaeology in India recording the 
archaeological activities in the country, the volumes of which are 
regularly increasing not only -in bulk but also in interesting 
information, every year, and also by the scholarly articles in 


Ancient India, and other works and monographs.’ Of the other 


works published recently requiring special mention are the 
monograph of Dr. Sankalia and his colleagues on the excavation 
at Maheshwar and Subbarao's Personality of India, the latter 
being so popular that its second edition was published only 
16 months after the first, thus showing the surprising nature 
‘of India’s ‘Personality.’ And in view of the tremendous 
archaeological activity evident in the country, we hope to see 
the third edition of this work soon. However, while admiring 
these publications, we observe with regret that ‘reports of 
some cf the excavations are overdue, and in this respect 
I only refer the remarks of Wheeler, who says “ Unpublished 
excavations amount to the destruction of evidence.” 


am happy to announce on this occasion the icati 
of the first-number of a new journal Madhya e 
Parisad Patrika edited by the enthusiastic Scholar Shri K. Dev. 
under the patronage of the Madhya Pradesh Government. It k 
a pleasure to note that out of eight articles appearing in it 
_ three are devoted to archaeology. Shri K. Deva des ca i 
congratulations for bringing out this Number so Sica tilly 3 


After the advent of Freedom the people of other nations are 
taking more interest in our country, in the personality of India 
in Hs history and culture, art and literature, and archaeology od 
civilisation ; and this is why foreign missions visit India so often 
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But their view-point is different. Recently I had an opportunity 
of accompanying a mission of Japanese archaeologists in M.P., 
when I found them eager to know many things about India, 
particularly in relation to its physical, cultural, ethnic, linguistic, 
geographical and political features, but bearing in mind the unity 
of the country and also the fact that Indian civilisation is one of 
the oldest civilisations in the world. This example is sufficient 
to show how we have to study Indian archaeology from the 
Asian point of view. 


Before I conclude I wish to say a few words about popularis- 
ing our subject, particularly the field archaeology, by publishing 
an account of it or at least its summary, in Hindi and in some 
other languages spoken in India. Today progress in archaeology 
is known only to the archaeologists, and we have to resort to the 
various means of publicity like display of photographs at promi- 
nent places like Railway Stations, Dak Bunglows and Circuit 
houses, free distribution of photographs to educational and other 
institutions as far as our means allow, preparing notes and lessons 
for textbooks, arranging for talks on the various aspects for the 
average educated persons, showing cinemas and arranging for 
exhibitions. The more interest we create the more money we get 
for further work. For we are often asked, while preparing any 
Scheme, whether the results would be worth the money ‘spent. 
Here I would like to place before you another matter, viz., 
the revision of Gazetteers published in the 19th century or early in 
the present century. In spite of the fact of there being an 
Advisory Board at the Centre, comprising staff of historians, 
and statistical and other officers, and in spite of a policy 
laid down, the work is showing little progress, the chapters on 
archaeology being left to the mercy of District Officers proceeding 
in their own way, preparing funny drafts. 


Along with this we may also make a brief reference 
to the need of preparing a Gazetteer of Archaeological Sites. 
Specialists have been complaining that “ there is perhaps a section 
even among the educated public, not altogether excluding 
Persons in authority, which is under the impression that 
Indology and Archaeology are subjects of academic interest, hardly 
Qu any bearing on modern life and its problems." But the - 
ae 15 not far to seek. I have shown above how far we 
> wives are responsible for this impression. I would even go 
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so far as to suggest that in the L.A.S. and LES. courses where 
a number of subjects like motor-driving, horse-riding and shooting 
are included, there should be included some lectures at least, 
on the basic concepts of archaeology. 


Now I am coming to the close of my Address. While 
reviewing the work done so far, I have shown that much has still 
to be achieved and for that we need an army of enthusiastic 
workers trained by the Centre, Institutes and Universities, which 
should have a regular course not only for the armchair-archaeo- 
logists but also for fieldworkers who supply raw material for 
reconstructing the study of man. Let both these groups march 
hand in hand, realising that archaeology performs a great social 
service, particularly when the States have recently been reformed, 
for developing the attitude of mutual understanding by broadening 
our vision and thus re-fashioning the social structure and making 
united efforts for the all-round prosperity of our nation, casting 
off the political and other barriers imposed from time to time. 
To enable the people to lead a happy, useful and prosperous life, 
it is necessary to rejuvenate our ancient culture, both spiritual 
and material, with a pre-determined plan for creating a well 
thought out pattern of society and to establish a rhythm in its 
history which is sure to bring true freedom in the cultural 
sense. May we achieve this goal soon withthe help of the 
archaeological progress in the couniry. 


May we have more inspiration by our meeting in this sacred 
and ancient city of Bhubaneswar, the capital of a State possessing 
not only magnificent and artistic temples and Stzpas but also 
pre-historic and proto-historic sites like Ratnagiri and Udayagiri 
and glorified by the names of Aseka and Kharavela and the 
dynasties of the Gangas, the Somavamsis and the Bhaumakaras, 
leaving vestiges of their glorious days. Invoking the blessings of 
the great god Lingaraja and of Jagannatha at Puri, one of the 
Chaturdhamas of Bharata, and now with our growing interest in 
the region watered by the Mahanadi, we hope to hear more of its 
material culture as of the spiritual aspect, revealed by our young 
enthusiastic friend Shri B.V. Nath, Superintendent of Archaeo- 
logy and Museum in this State. po 


I thank you all once again for the high honour you have done 
me and also for patiently listening to my Address. 
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Let me, at the outset, express my sincere thanks to the 
members of the Executive Committce ofthe All-India Oriental 
Conference for clecting me to preside over the Section of Indian 
Linguistics. I feel myself hardly worthy of this honour. But the 
confidence you have placed in meand the assurance I have of 
your constant help and goodwill prompts me to undertake this 
responsibility. I shal! do my best to discharge my duties in this 
regard and nothing more than this can be expected of anyone. 


E - I imagine that Lam expected to point out the main events ' 
| in the linguistic studies in the country during the last' two years, 
| : to indicate the present position of the subject, and, if possible, to 

outline the ways along which the future development of 
linguistics may proceed. It so happens that I have followed with 
Some amount of interest the growth of linguistic studies during 
the last two years, and naturally 1 have formed some vague ideas 
and views on this matter. I may be allowed to express them here 
for what they are worth. As aM of us are keenly interested in the 
promotion of linguistic studies, you will kindly pardon me, if 
| I sound a bit persona] and intimate in some places. 


All of you will readily agree with me when I say that linguis- 
tics in our country is slowly coming into its own, and is getting a 
respectable and honoured place in the academic life, both in the 
. Universities and outside, and there are brighter prospects forit in 
the ear future, The reasons for this revival of interest, long 
after its period of commanding position in ancient days in our 
country, are well-known and need not be recounted here in detail, 
Suffice it here to refer to the main events of the last two years to 
refresh our memories in this matter. As a result ofa Conference ak 
held at the Deccan College in 1953, an extensive programme of a 
Linguistic Studies was set on foot at the Deccan College, with the ERO 
iberal help of the Rockefeller Foundation of New York. This. AP 
Programme carried 9n, over a period of five years, under the | 
spiring guidance of Dr, Katre, an intense activity of making 


^ 
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the elements of modern linguistics better known to the younger 
scholars with the help of an eminent faculty of linguists drawn 
from all parts of the country and from outside. It also helped to 
formulate more precise objectives of these studies and infused 
new life in the Linguistic Society of India, which has shown a 
phenomenal expansion during the last few years. A concerted 
effort was made to put linguistic studies on a firm basis in the 
academic activities of Indian Universities, and in this it was 
greatly helped by the Universities themselves and the University 
Grants Commission. There is hardly any doubt that in all these 
undertakings, the project has met with conspicuous success, 
mainly due to the unfailing help from the senior linguists of the 
country, along with encouraging enthusiasm shown by the 
younger scholars. The Linguistic Society of India and a host of 
other academic bodies have taken aleading part in these 
activities due to the realisation that linguistic studies havea 
vital and important role to play in our academic and national 
life. I need not go into the details of all this intense activity, as 
the two well-documented reports published by the Linguistic 
Society of India, of the Conference of Vice-Chancellors and 
Linguists and of the Blue-Print Committee of the Society, give a 
clear and comprehensive picture of all these events and are surely 
known to all of you. We can thus look into the future with far 
greater confidence than was possible a couple of years ago, and 
we all rejoice in this rapid progress of linguistic studies in our 
country, as these-interests are dear to our hearts. The work of a 
number of Summer Schools and Autumn Seminars of Linguistics 
held all over the country has made this bright picture possible 
and has assured us of an equally bright future. 


Before I proceed with the problems which inevitably arise 
with a rapid expansion of a subject, let me briefly report on the 
work done on Indian Linguistics during the last two years. 
This may help us to realise the present status of the subject and 


the task ahead of us and may throw into bold relief some of the 


urgent needs of these studies, and the lines along which they may 
progress with profit and advantage. For obvious reasons, ] may 
be permitted to make this report as brief as possible by confining 
myself to publications in the form of books. I must add a word 
of apology by pointing out that any omission in this matter is 
wholly due to the limitations of my interests and lack of sufficient 
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energy and industry needed to do this work thoroughly. On 
no account should an omission be considered as either significant 
or wilful or in any way reflecting on the intrinsic merits of those 
particular studies. ; 

It may be convenient to survey the field of Indian 
Linguistics by following the usually accepted ¢hronological 
divisions of Old, Middle and New Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
Linguistics with a glance at the work done in the Austric and 
Tibeto-Burman families of languages. As regards the Old Indo- 
Aryan period, we have now a revision of the monumental 
Altindische Grammatik of Wackernagel, begun more than half a 
century ago, brought up-to-date by the joint labours of 
Debrunner and Renou, who have added their unrivalled 
scholarship in Vedic and Sanskrit linguistics to this work in the 
form of additions and emendations which summarise in a 
masterly fashion the results of scholarly work over more than 
fifty years for ready and convenient reference, besides their 
individual contributions in numberless details. It is extremely 
unfortunate that Debrunner should have been snatched away by 
the hand of death before the completion of this unique historical 
and comparative grammar of Sanskrit to which he devoted the 
major part of his life, as did his teacher Wackernagel before him. 
We earnestly hope that it may prove possible to complete this 
work with the help of the material left behind, by the devotion 
of some younger scholar as his successor. The other historical 
grammar of Sanskrit, Thumb's Handbook, which served genera- 
tions of young philologists as an introduction to the subject, is now 
available in a thoroughly revised form, due to the labours of 
Hauschild, and is likely to help the beginners as a good introduc- 


' tion as did the two earlier editions of the work. While both 


these Works stress the Indo-European origins of Sanskrit, and are 
in the best tradition of comparative grammar, the regular history 
of the Sanskrit language has found in Renou a competent scholar 
to do justice to it. His Histoire de la langue Sanskrite is a.work 
of great importance anda masterpiece of scholarship and lucid 
Presentation, the work of an acknowledged master of the subject. 
Again we owe to him four volumes of his monographic studies 
entitled Etudes Vedique et Panineennes touching upon a number 
Of points in the history of Sanskrit language. Moreover, the 
Senior Sanskritists of India and abroad have continued their 
22 
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contributions to the Old Indo-Aryan Linguistics in the form of 
numerous articles published in various Oriental and Linguistic 
journals, too many to be enumerated here. 


The revival of interest in linguistics at the different Univer- 
sity centres. has again brought into prominence the healthy 
practice of inviting a competent linguist to deliver a course of 
lectures on the subject of his specialisation. As result of this, we 
have in recent days a set of lectures delivered by Dr. Sukumar 
Sen of Calcutta at the University of Mysore, which are published 
under the title History and pre-History of Sanskrit. Dr. Sen here 
makes an interesting aitempt to put together all the features 
which can be ascertained of the spoken form of Old Indo-Aryan. 
While dealing with the pre-history of Sanskrit, he also gives a 
brief sketch of the Hittite language which is mostly neglected in 
Indian studies and together with Tocharian ought to be given a 
more prominent place in our Indo-European work. Dr.S. M. 
Katre of the Deccan College delivered two lectures in Linguistics 
at Agra, which are published by the Munshi Institute of Hindi 
Studies and Linguistics. The second lecture gives a fresh evalua- 
tion of historical method in Linguistics for etymological investiga- 
tions in which, as the Editor of the Sanskrit Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, he is a recognised authority. He has also 
delivered a course of lectures ‘On the Introduction to Modern 
Indian Linguistics with special reference to Assamese’ at the 
Gauhati University and we are awaiting their publication. In 
October 1958, Sir Ralph L. Turner was invited by the University 
of Poona to deliyer a course of lectures on Indian Linguistics in 
the newly established series in honor of Dr. P. D. Gune 
guished linguist of the last generation. ; 
was given by Dr; Turner, the Nestor of 
followed the best tradition in historical 
Meillet and Bloch, and elucidated a num 
and difficult points in the growth of Indo-Aryan languages. The 
publication of these lectures will make them available tc id 
circle of scholars who were unable to attend them in z ae rd 
ane oe to inspire many a young- scholar to ‘ler RAE 
Dian of te I dr MPH his Iong-promised Compara 

guages Which is bound to make 


lexicography. 


a distin- 
A course of five lectures 
Indian Linguistics, who 
studies of masters like 
ber of highly important 
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Though no major work in the field of Middle Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics published during the last two years is'known to me 
articles dealing with various aspects of the subject continue to 
be published by scholars both here and in foreign countries, many 
of which are valuable and thought-provoking. It may be worth 
mentioning that the famous Prakrit Grammar of R. Pischel is 
now available in an English translation and will certainly prove to 
be of immense üse to many Indian scholars who were unable 
to use the original German. As a primary source of great value, 
mention may be made of the publication of the Minor and 
Major Rock, Edicts of Asoka found at Erragudi long ago, by Dr. 
D. C. Sricar in the latest volume of Epigraphia Indica. The 
continued publication of Prakrit and Apabhramsa works should 
make it now necessary to have more comprehensive surveys of 
Prakrit dialects and their vocabularies. 


In the new set-up of our national life, it is but naturalto 
expect that there would be greater emphasis on the analysis and 
study of modern Indian languages, both  Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian. This work isbeing carried on along two different 
lines of approach. The older historical approach continues to be 
cultivated with good and valuable results, while the more recent 
descriptive approach is being slowly but steadily developed in 
analysing Indian languages of all types, literary or spoken, 
cultivated or tribal, dialects or more wide-spread forms of speech, 
and socially marked different idioms. In this field, we owe to 
Dr. Vishwanath Prasad and Dr. Sudhakar Jha, a small linguistic 
survey of local and social forms of speech of the Sadar division 
of Manbhum and Dhalbhum areas of Bihar, which collects a good 
deal of interesting material including some tribal languages as 
well and supplies brief sketches of these dialects. An interesting 
attempt is made here to record the texts phonetically ina 


modified Devanagari script. We now possess, as a publication 


of the Central Government, a new basic grammar of Hindi, 
prepared under the supervision of a committee specially appointed 
for the purpose, whick is in many ways an ‘improvement on 
the earlier grammars of Hindi of even larger scope, but, on-the 
Whole, it moves on more or less conservative lines and appears 
to neglect the more recent methods of analysis. In this connec- 
tion, mention may be made of the scheme of the Ministry of 


Education, Government of India, to prepare a phonemic and. 
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procedure. A few of these analyses are ready and others are | 

making progress, and the information so collected will be not | 

only useful for the purpose of inventing or improving rapid | 
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scripts or typewriters, but will also be of great value for linguistic 
studies and practical application of linguistics to the problems of 
language-teaching. A similar scheme of preparing common 
vocabularies of Indian languages, to judge from the two or three 
such bilingual lists available, appears to be not well-conceived 
and properly executed, and probably competent linguists will 
have to be consulted on this matter before acceptable results can 
be obtained. A number of theses, on historical lines, tracing the 
growth of many Indian languages and dialects are prepared at 
different Universities, and it is highly desirable that they should 
be available in print for the use of intérested scholars. 


Analysis of some modern Indian languages on descriptive 
lines are recently published. Kannada gets a brief and lucid 
description in W. Bright's work An Outline of Colloquial Kannada 
published by the Deccan College. Dr. Kelkar has published in 
mimeographed form a detailed phonological and morphological 
“E description of Marathi and Burling’s description of Garo is in the 

press. We know that similar descriptions of Tamil, and the Bangru 

. dialect of Hindi are ready and that Assamese is being worked out at 
the Gauhati University. Dr. Krishnamurti of the Andhra Univer- 

f 

j 


sity has prepared an exhaustive historical and descriptive study of 

Telugu verbs, and other studies of Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and 

4 Austric languages are in preparation. Prof, S. Bhattacharya has 
given us a brief sketch of a new Dravidian language called. Ollari 

and we have an interesting description of the Toda language of 
the Nilgitis from the pen of Dr. Emeneau. The Comparative 
Dictionary of Dravidian Languages by Emeneau and Burrow 
is ready and nearing completion in print and will be soon 
available to all, thus giving a new impetus to the study of com- 
parative Dravidian linguistics. I may also mention a brief but 
lutid exposition of comparative Dravidian phonology which 
Dr. Emeneau prepared for the Summer School of linguistics at 
Coimbatore. The Annamalai University has mimeographed the 
numerous scattered articles on Dravidian linguistics of the late 
mu Ramaswami Ayyar, which are valuable but difficult to get. 
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Recently a kind of survey of major Indian languages was 
published from Madras under the title The Languages of India— 
A Kaleidoscopic Survey edited by a group of three scholars with 
contributions from a large of number of writers. While fully 
realising the importance of having brief sketches of different 
Indian languages, their scripts and their contribution to litera- 
ture for a better appreciation of regional languages and litera- 
tures, the work is anything but satisfactory. Many of the chap- 
ters are written by persons whose competence in linguistics 
remains, at best, doubtful. The book by its numerous inaccura- 
cies is likely to produce more harm than good. If anything, the 
work makes a more reliable survey of modern Indian languages a 
far greater necessity than ever before. 


Of the numerous aspects of modern linguistics, we find Dr. - 


Ganeshsundaram's work Distribution Characteristics of Speech 
Elements in Tamil (1959) touching on a neglected side of linguis- 
tic studies, while quite a different aspect has been dealt with in 
great detail by Dr. Devasthali in his work Mimamsa, the Vakya- 
Sastra of Ancient India. The Dhvani-vijñana of Prof. Dhall 
gives a detailed account of phonetic theory in Hindi and 
is a welcome addition to phonetic studies written in Indian 
languages. 


Before I close this brief and inadequate survey of work done 
in this field, let me refer to two publications of recent dates. We 
are glad to have a new Oriental journal published from Holland 
called Indo-Iranian Journal which is in its third year of publica- 
tion. In this periodical important contributions on early history 
of Sanskrit and Indo-Iranian period have appeared and continue 
to appear. Secondly, we have the publication of the four special 
volumes of Indian Linguistics by the Linguistic Society of 
India, to honour the names of Dr. Chatterji, Taraporewala, 
Bagchi and Turner, all well-known names in the field of Indian 
Linguistics. By their scope, variety of topics, and new and more 
vigorous treatment of numerous aspects of Indian Linguistics, 
they vividly remind us of the vitality of these studies "and assure 
their rapid growth. As remarked by Prof. Allen, these along with 
the recent volumes of BSOAS, are the volumes in which most 
ofthe important contributions to Indian Linguistics are ‘to be 
found. 


s 
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It may be appropriate to make a passing mention of the fact 
that the Linguistic Society of India has allowed affiliation to a 
number of Linguistic Circles, functioning in different places in the 
country and fostering interest in these studies at the seats of 
various regional Universities. The Linguistic Circle of Delhi 
follows its own independent course and publishes a small volume 
called Transactions once a year, in which valuable articles are 
found. One may, however, doubt whether the research output of 
this young science needs two organs of expression, at this stage, 
and a closer co-operation among all concerned should not be 
found difficult, and may prove beneficial. 


Let me now give expression to a few personal observations 
on linguistic studies in the country, which, at this moment, may 
be said to stand at cross-roads. “Some definite decisions will have 
to betaken by the interested scholars for their further develop- 
ment. The tradition of linguistic studies of India, of recent past, 
obviously derives from the ‘London School’ which itself has 
drawn and synthesised the attitudes of the neo-grammarians of 
of Germany and the sociological approach of French compara- 
tivists. More recently, the activities of the Language Project at 
the Deccan College have introduced the techniques of so-called 
descriptive linguistics from the United States, which, in turn, has 
drawn largely from the Prague school of phonologists and from 
the Copenhagen school in Denmark, besides its own attitudes 
developed by Boas and Sapir and above all by Bloomfield." We 
have also a few linguists who would like to follow the lead of Firth 
and the ideas developed by him. We are thus ina position of 
advantage in possessing followers of different linguistic traditions. 
With the characteristic Indian attitude of broadmindedness 
tolerance and love of truth, we can draw great profit from all 
these different approaches. But the younger student who is newly 
attracted to linguistic studies islikely to be swayed by one 
attitude or the other which he getsto know first and is in the 
des Mu E one os » apathy, if not hostility, to the 
to notice a slight inclination o Pe ea Wer 

inai n the part ofthe budding linguist 
to consider the descriptive or structural approach of. a specific 


type to be the only proper linguistic approach and to feel a bit 
cold towards the historical studies of the earlier tradition. An 


e 
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undue importance attached to the type of terminology one is accus- 
tomed to use is likely to be a source of misunderstanding and may 
indicate a lopsided development. 1i the elderly linguist may 
find it unusual or.unnecessary to adopt the more recent and to 
some extent novel terminology, one fails to see why the younger 
scholar should not take more seriously to historical studies, 
along with descriptive work. 2 


In spite of apparent difierences in the terms used and some 
amount of basic differences in the attitudes tobe adopted towards 
the study of language, which are ultimately, traceable to what 
general theory of language one holds and what one wants to get 
out of the language-study, a broad basis of common agreement is 
present among all these views, andit may pay us to emphasise 
these common features and try to appropriate them as the sound 
basis of our own attitudes. Granting that the phonemic or 
phonological approach is essentially correct and renders great 
service in revealing the structure of the language analysed, one 
sometimes feels a bit embarrassed at the fact that other aspects 
of language, which is truly a many-sided and complex object of 
study, are either getting neglected or do not receive proper 
emphasis. The studied brevity which is developed in describing 
the different languages, dialects and even idiolects, makes 
for difficult reading and understanding, and one may be pardoned 
for doubting that a brief sketch of a few pages can really describe 
a rich cultural language of long history. One may not find it also 
easy to agree with the application of the principle of economy in 
linguistic analysis, by which one.feature of the data “is called 
Significant and all others are regarded as superfluous or redundant 
because predictable. The initial reaction against phonetic niceties 
has often-led to complete neglect of the phonic material, which 
can be neither logically justified nor pragmatically likely to yield 
useful results. The constant demand to keep levels apart in 
language-analysis often leads to the setting up of more and more 
such levels and the organig unity of the language appears to be 
Put to an undue strain, under which it may break into pieces. 
Nor can one go to the other extreme and decide to neglect the 
obvious differences between different layers of a language under 
the specious plea of unity and the whole approach. No one 
doubts the basic distinction which de Saussure drew between 
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language and speech, but this in itself is no reason to turn linguis- 
tics into a kind of mathematical computation or algebraic notations 
and formulae; and on no account should we cut ourselves loose 
from the philological studies, which ought to form the sound 
basis of all linguistic analysis. Secondly, we ought not to limit 
the function of a language to its representative aspect only, 
setting aside both the expressive and appreciative aspects which 
are as important as the other one and. in the larger context oi 
philological studies and practical teaching, may even claim greater 
importance than the mere representative function. Some of the 
newer descriptive approaches appear to describe language on the 
basis of marginal cases as the real system of language in the 
interest of consistent theory and comprebensiveness, thus carrying 
“the view that language is a perfect system beyond legitimate 
limits and neglect to take note of the fundamental fact that 
language is essentially full of redundancy. A less economical and 
broader approach wil| make our analysis fuller and more in 
agreement with the actual use of language in life and save us from 
alot of mere formal analysis. What appears to be a ‘more 
legitimate attitude on the part of an analyst is to take into 
consideration all the features which his material offers and then 
to make a sincere attempt to ascertain the different functions 
which they serve in the system of the given language. We may 
like to call this the principle of ‘primacy of function’ as against 
the principle of * primacy of form or expression." 


The more formal the approach of linguistic analysis, the 
more chances there are of getting alternative systems, simply 
because, what the analyst has to do is tolay down some basic 
principles and to hold fast to them, whatever the consequences. 


With a different set of such operational rules, we can arrive 


at a different analysis of a language, and even a different emphasis 
may lead to divergent results. To argue that all these alternative 
analyses are equivalent because mechanically convertible, is 
simply to point out that the basic material for them all remains 
the same, and no one doubts it. This becomes an acute problem 
in morphology and we find that each analyst sets out to analyse 
and describe with his own set of rules. He may agree to admit 
a Zero morpheme or not do it, he may set up discontinuous 
morphemes or refusé to do anything with them, he may believe 
in empty morphs or vehemently oppose them, he may think 
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replacive morphemes allowable or consider them as processes 
in disguise and so on. Even a morphemic contrast may prove to 
be a matter of choice and the sweet will of the analyst. This 
/ brings linguistic analysis very close to subjectivism, though carried 
on under the name of objective approach. Those who believe 
that non-uniqueness is not a virtue in itself, may like to bring in 
historical considerations to decide among different alternatives, at 
least to prefer one as against the other, if, otherwise, both are 
equally correct. 


This brings us to the question of the basic relation between 
historical and descriptive linguistics. Not only is there any conflict 
between the two, but each separated from the other is to a 
| certain extent a falsification of facts. Just as mo historical 
| growth of a language is understandable without realising its 
structure at different periods and ascertaining. the effects of 
a given change in ihe system as a whole, it is equally true that 
no systematic description of a language is possible without taking 
into consideration its history. In fact, there is nothing like 
a stable synchronic system; but it is always a system in the 

a making. Both the aspects are inseparable. Problems of the 
type, coexistent systems, multiple systems or status of borrowed 
words thus lose much of their point and importance. 


Against this background of general linguistics, Indian 
Linguistics has two main. tasks to carry on. It must.continue to 
carry on the investigation of the historical development of - 
Indian languages, old and new, with a more refined methodo- 
logy obtained from recent advances in descriptive linguistics, 
and describe systematically the yast amount oi langu 
material available in the country, which, for the ma 
is not even poorly described. And at the present m 
the linguist cannot afford. to neglect the, practical 
of his science to the teaching of languages, whic y 
Convince the man in the street of the 
Let me conclude by expressing the . 
Will continue to pro ith rapidity 
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SECTION XI: DRAVIDIC STUDIES 
Pror. G. J. SOMAYAJI 


It is with great pleasure that I stand before you to thank the 
members of the Executive Committee who have done me the 
honour of electing me the President of this Section. 


This separate Section of * Dravidic Studies’ has not been here 
for long and I think that this is the fourth Session after its 
creation. 


The idea that there have been two streams of culture in 
Bharatvarsa, Aryan and Non-Aryan, both fused into one as 
represented in us today, has been very old and many scholars 
have been working on it. The Vedic Sanskrit, the Classical 
Sanskrit and Prakrt, the Apabhraméías and the Modern North 
Indian languages with all the literature available in them, along 
with a knowledge of the customs, manners, etc. in vogue in the 


regions north of the Vindhyas. form the direct source of our 


knowledge of the Aryan culture. 


It has been observed that in the times of the Rgveda there 
were two antagonistic,camps, of the Aryans and Dasas or Dasyus, 
and they differed in the colour of their skin, in worship, speech 
and bodily appearance. The Dasyus are described as avraía (not 
obeying the ordinance of the Gods), akvatu (who do not perform 
the sacrifices), mrdhra vacah (whose speech is indistinct or soft), 
anasah (snub-nosed or dumb). Sometimes these Dasyus are 
spoken of also as the asuras. 


It has been widely accepted today that the Aryans must have 
migrated into India and that their abode gradually spread from 
the North-West of India and Panjab into the Indo-Gangetic valley 
up to the Vindhya mouüntains in different stages and later into 


South India, i.e. the Daksinapatha. The Aryavarta, literally 
- place inhabited by the Aryans, is spoken of in the Sanskrit texts 


and it can easily be seen that the boundaries of this region were 
gradually extending. One of the references, which is unanimous, 
„Speaks of (UP country as “ bounded in the North by the Himalayas 
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and in the South by the Pariyatra and the Vindhyas” (dakstnena 
Himavatah uttarena ca Vindhyasye). This shows that the Aryan 
immigration into the Daksinapatha is of a much later date than 
the descent of the Aryans into this country. It is also clearly 
established from the Rgvedic passages which speak of conflict and 
subjugation of, the Non-Aryan races that these Aryans had to 
contend with the earlier inhabitants, or immigrants into this 
country. 


The Aryan march into the region of the south of the Vindhyas 
is established by the Agastya episode in which he is said to have 
crossed Vindhyas ordering the range not to grow higher. He did 
not return to the North, but settled on the banks of the Kaveri, 
a famous river of South India. Scholars have held that the march 
of Rama into the South symbolises the Aryan expedition for 
subjugation of the races there by war. 


Whether the Aryans had to conquer the South by military 
force or not is a matter for investigation.. But that there has 
been à peaceful march into the South is certain. “Dr. Caldwell 
says in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages : 
“The Aryan immigrants to the South appear to have been 
generally Brahmanical priests and instructors rather than Ksha- 
triya soliders ; and the kings of the Pandyas, Cholas, Kalingas and 
other Dravidians appear to have been simply Dravidian chieftains, 
whom their Brahmanical preceptors and spiritual directors digni- 
fied with Aryan titles and taught to imitate and emulate the 
grandeur and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar and Agnikula 
races of kings." Whatever might be said of the ub of the ` 
Aryan marches into the South, the later marches at least were 
definitely of the type as has been conjectured by Dr. Caldwell. 


There has been a fusion of the cultures 
| es of both the Nor E 
South, which I propose to refer to later. DE 


A problem has been raised as to i RUE 
QS the Aryan settlers uS VON 5 X a, 
1 7 S De Nec they of common origin and homogeneous in 

abits etc. or were they different? Dr. Caldwell thinks that ther 
went least WA divisions. The first wasa class of Se e 
c DUMP South and had a high civilisation 5E Hr dut 
: at the time of the Aryan immigration; these are identified. 
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by him as the Dravidians. The other was groups of people 
who lived in the Northern areas and were related to the Kols, 
Santals, Bhils, Doms and others who were subdued iby the 
Aryans; they were called the Südras. 


From a study of the Sanskrit Texts, Vedas, Brahmanas, 
Puranas ctc., the following points are clear : 


1. The Aryan race was different from the Dasyus or Dasas, 
amongst whom the Dravidians may or may not be included. 


2 These Aryans emphasised on varna. “The word varna 
means colour or light in most passages of the Rgveda. But in 
some passages the word varna is associated with groups of people 
having askin of a dark or fair colour.” The Dasa colour was 
supposed to be dark and the Aryan colour was fair 


as opposed 
to the former. 


o 


3. They had gradually developed a caste system of three 
classes, the Brahmans, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, out of their occupa- 
tion. The word vié indicated the common people as distinguished 
from the scholars and the warriors who grew into different c 
This caste system was a natural growth and served 
purpose in those days. 


astes. 
à useful 


^. There has been compulsory education or initiation into 
the Gurukula which is called Upanayana which is prescribed by 
.Scripture and invariably practised by the three classes who thus 
became dvijas. This education was suited to the occupation of 
the class of people and its duration was based on its necessity and 
usefulness to the individual. They wore the sacred thread, 
yajiiobavila, which was not found in the Non-Aryan races. 


5. They performed the Vedic sacrifices and drank the 
Soma juice. 


6. Their languages were Sanskrit and its related tongues, 


7. They had a high civilisation, and had established a reli- 
gion and philosophy of their own. 


_ , 8 Their Dharma was of a highly developed nature, and 
included the Raja Dharma, Samanya Dharma ete. which con- 
Stituted duties and obligations prescribed by the texts. 


a 
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It is not difficult to enumerate more things about the Aryans 
but today when we have a composite civilisation which has been 
| brought about by a gradual mixing up of the various races and 
| intermingling of habits, customs, religious practices etc., it requires 
| patient research, study and great discrimination to say which 
| habit is Aryan and which is Non-Aryan. Very often the conclu- 
| sions are open to serious differences of opinion based on objective 
and subjective considerations. But still it is the duty of scholars 
| . to arrive at valid inferences from the tangled mass of evidence. 


\ 
This Section on Dravidic Studies is expected to deal with the 
i culture, language and literature of the so-called Dravidians as 
distinguished from the Aryans and other aboriginal races that 
inhabited India. 

The name Dravida is known to Sanskrit writers and has been 
used to denote a tribe of people. But today it is used in a more 
definite sense attached to certain languages which are about 13 in 
number, out of which Telugu, T amil, Kanarese and Malayalam are 
widely spoken and highly cultivated. Dr. Caldwell says: “I have 
designated the languages now to be subjected to a comparison by 
a common term ‘Dravidian’, because of the essential and distinc- 
tive grammatical characteristics which they all posses in common." 
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So the credit of having named all these languages ‘Dravidian’ 
goes to Dr. Caldwell. When all these languages have thus been 
grouped together a nucleus has been recognised wherefrom the 


studied. Itis this starting point that has originated the idea of 
the study of Dravidian. Now that the All-India Oriental 
Conference has started a section called ''Dravidic Studies " it 
is quite opportune that we have to demarcate the field of our 


study and chalk out a programme. This is the minimum that 
has to be done. : 


6 


Unlike other subjects the workers in this field are very few 
in number and opportunities of their meeting are equally limited. 
There are few occasions for checking the work done by a worker 
who claims to be the first explorer in an area of an uncultivated 
dialect and the observations made by him which might be 
defective due to the disabilities inherent in the nature of the work 
and the worker, for another worker who takes up the same line. 


Ane 
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Arguments and discussions also often get into channels of narrow 
personal prejudices and individual animosities. 


The work that has been done after Dr. Caldwell mainly 
relates to the Linguistics Section. The first aspect started with 
a systematic examination of the grammatical structure and 
vocabulary of these languages leading to a solution of the problem 
of their origin. Whether they were Sanskritic, Scythian or 
independent was- discussed. The first two alternatives were 
thrown out. We know that no scholar of any repute today believes 
or even thinks of the Sanskritic origin of the Dravidian languages 
either as a group or with reference to any individual member. 
But we sometimes hear of serious discussions and so-called 
research papers being published in the individual Dravidian 
languages, asserting their Sanskritic origin. This only shows how 
the results of the co-ordinated research of the scholars working in 
the field have not gone into the knowledge of the average scholar 
interested in a study of one or other of these languages. 


I do not propose to make a historical survey of all the work 
that has been done by the various scholars mentioning them by 
name, as has been attempted by my predecessors and I content 
myself with referring to the broad lines on which work is being 
done and, more than that, the lines on which work has to be done. 


` We have to take the subject as a whole —a study of 
Dravidian—you may call it “ Dravidology " as a part of Indology 
if you like. All aspects that we study of it should be correlated 
and integrated and should be made to help us to understand 
the history and progress of the Dravidian people and their 
civilisation. I shall make a list of the several aspects that have 
to be studied. 


(i) Who were these Dravidians ? 


That they had been here before the Aryans is certain. Were 
they the same as the ' Asuras’ or 'Dasas' or were they different 
and later identified with Südras who became a caste in the Aryan 
Society as Dr. Caldwell thinks? This can be settled by a study 
and analysis of the South Indian languages and the nature and 
life of the South Indian tribes speaking these languages in all 


aspects and comparing them with the habits customs etc. of the 


o 


North Indian tribes who are still livirg secluded from external 
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Dr. Caldwell has suggested that the Dravidians also 
have been immigrants like the Aryans. It is possible that ; they 
had been the original inhabitants of this place. It is very difficult 
to decide this question. Any conclusion mist be evaluated only 
as a suggestion or a hypothesis .to be confirmed o rejected by 
facts that can be gathered by research at a later stage. 


jnfluences. 


(ii) A study of the culture of the Dravidians : 


This can be done from many points. The main languages 
of Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam which have developed 
literatures have to be analysed and the original Dravidian words 
and roots must first be seperated. ^ 


Attempts are being made with this purpose in view and 
Dictionaries form the basis of such work. An Elymological 
Dictionary of the Dravidian Languages by Professors Emeneau 
and Burrow has just been published. An Etymological Dictionary 
for the Telugu Language is being prepared by me under the 
authority of the Andhra University in the Telugu Department. 
More than half the work is done and we hope to publish-the work 
in four or five years. A simliar Dictionary for the Tamil language 
is a project of the language department of the Annamalai Uni- 
versity under the editorship of Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaran. 
A simliar attempt is being made for the Malayalam language in 
Kerala by Prof. Suranad Kunjan Pillai. 


It is possible from these attempts to seperate the Dravidian 
vocabulary common to all these languages and thereby reconstruct 
the methods of life, the utensils etc. used by them, their drinks, 
their government etc. The higher ideas of philosophy, sciences 
and literatures have all been borrowed by these languages from 
Sanskrit but even after removing. all such borrowed material 
there is still a large element which can be called Dravidian. 
This element clearly indicates civilisation, prosperity, order and 
Government, 


(iti) A study of their Scientific irealises: > z 


(a) Grammars: A study of the indigenous grammars of these . 


languages shows the original Dravidian elements, for instance the 
technical terms in these books, and to what extent there has 
been direct borrowing, assimilation or original thinking. 
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The earliest Tamil grammarian Tolkappiyanar has used 
Tamil words panpu, vinai, peyar, eccam, pal etc. for adjective 
of quality, verb, noun, adverb, gender, etc. Most of the 
Indian languages, including Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam, 
have accepted the Sanskrit terminology as it is in their books, 
This way of coining indigenous words for foreign ideas shows that 
there has been a Dravidian base of culture and a later absorption 
of Sanskrit into it. 


(b) An analysis of Porul adikaram of Tolkappiyam has 
shown alot of material which indicates the peculiar habits and 
customs of the Dravidians apart from the Aryan. An attempt 
has been made to interpret this portion and throw light on 
the Dravidian civilisation. 


(c) The metres described in the works on prosody in these 
languages have to be studied and interpreted. The names used 
for the metres, the syllabic instants and the evolution of these 
metres as can be gathered from these treatises show a clearly 
different line from Sanskrit. The Vedic metres, the Classical ' 
Sanskrit metres, and the Prakrit metres seem to have a common 
basis. The line of the development of Dravidian prosody has to 
be marked. For instance the names of the feet, syllabic instants, 
etc. in Tamil are very peculiar, for instance, wer, nirai, tema, 
pulima, and other names for the various metres can easily be 
contrasted with the metres of Aryan origion. | 


A comparative study of these will indicate the originality 
and independence of the Dravidian system. 


(v) A study of the relationship between the members of 
family and words denoting their names in the Dravidian languages 
will show an interesting and highly marked difference between the 
Aryan and Dravidian habits and life. In this connection a paper 
by me published in the Proceedings of the Ninth Session of the 
Oriental Conference, Trivandrum, indicates the lines of work. 
A few papers published by Srimati Iravati Karve in the Deccan 
College Transactions show the relationship in the Aryan. family 
life. A good amount of material is available on this subject, 
With reference to the Aryan, from the colossal work of Dr. P. V. 
Kane, the History of Hindu Dharma Sastra. 


(v) A catologuing and analysis: of the names, customs, 


_ manners and ways of life of the various South Indian tribes will 


24 
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greatly help us to reconstruct the early Dravidian society and its 
structure. The professions followed by them as shown in their 
caste names etc. will help us a good lot to reconstruct the life of 


the Dravidians. 


(vi) An analysis of the literature of the existing Dravidian 


verses etc. and cull out the following literary methods adopted by 
them: (a) Similes which are original to them as apart from 
those copied from Sanskrit; (b) Their form and construction ; 
and (c) The ideas of God, worship etc. as indicated in them. 
All these things have to be separated out and put together in 
one place. 


(vi) The names of places and: men. An analysis of these names 
will indicate the history and the tradition of the races. For 
instance, names like Meghanada, Sunaggepha (Sanskrit), Pentanna, 
Pitchayya (Telugu), and Nanmaran, Verri-vel-celiyan (Tamil), show 
distinct lines of thought and material in their formation. Similarly, 
the place-names like Dhara-nagara, Pataliputra, Kalighatta, are 
very different from “penta padu, gutti' in Telugu, and ‘ Tiruvada- 
marudur, Tillai, and Annamalai etc. of Tamil A complete 
analysis of place-names gives us an insight into the nature of the 
settlements. The suffixes of padu, uru, palli, kurru, tore, kodu 
etc. have particular significance which has to be clarified. 


A lot of work has to be done on the above lines and 
all that has already been done has to be codified and systemised 
before we can publish a good book on Dravidians and their 


civilisation. Such a work can be undertaken by research scholars 
in Universities. 


i 


- 


I wish to refer to one or two things more before I conclude 
my Address. 


l. The importance of the tribal dialects. 
accounts of these dialects and the life of th 
them is highly useful. We have been getting 
These tribes have their dialects which are. 
times the forms of their languages will fill in 
on dark patches of doubt. 
customs and habits of these 
accounts will be useful. 


e 


A knowledge of the 
€ people who speak 
a few such accounts. 
Dravidian and some- 
lacunae or shed light 
An authentic account of the manners, 
‘tribes also has to be prepared. Such 
Sometimes there is a tendency t9 
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overvalue them. The rarity of such material and the inaccessibi- 
lity associated with it give it a premium. But we cannot rely too 
much on these accounts in antagonism with the authoritative 
evidence which we have in the traditional accounts that came into 
existence more than a thousand years ago. Our modern accounts 
of the tribal languages and customs cannot directly lead us to 
a knowledge of the ancient usages unless they can be corroborated 
by other pieces of evidence. Quite often these accounts are 
vitiated by the disabilities, prejudices and imperfections of those 
who collect them. We should know how to evaluate all such 


accounts. We cannot either overestimate or underestimate them ` 


but use them discreetly, by relating them to the other evidence 
available in the cultivated languages and literatures. 


2. The ancient Aryans were welcomed into South India and 
the Brahman, the ‘parpan’= the seer, the ‘vada nul karar’ = 
the Sanskrit Smrti-karas, were all respected and their culture was 
made use of by the whole of the South. The Dravidians enriched 
their own life and civilisation not merely by absorbing the Aryan 
culture but even by trying to be Aryanised. What the ancients 
wanted was progress and unity, and they achieved their object by 
making India one cultural unit. A clear analysis will show that 
Sanskrit language and the Dharma of the Aryans was also 
enriched by assimilating the Dravidian culture, language and 
habits of life. 


Now and then, here and there, we hear of separatist tenden- 
cies using the two names of Aryan and Dravidian. Today these 
names are only academic and to bring them into active real 
politics is to dig ancient graves for bones, to be thrown out for 
contention. The motives for these quarrels are elsewhere and not 
in academic views. : 


A society on the sarvodaya ideal will resolve a number of our 
difficulties and maladjustments. Our languages, races and 
castes are not the origin of our troubles. They are only the 
instruments, weapons or equipment we use to give expression to 
our feelings which are more fundamental and mainly connected 
with our existence. 


May we live in peace. 
Om Santi. Santih Santih. 
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SECTION Xli: PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Pror. T. R. V. MURTI 


I am deeply grateful to the authorities of the All-India 
Oriental Conference for asking me to preside over the Philosophy 
and Religion Section. I deem it a great honour and shall try to 
be not altogether undeserving of it. 


It has been the general practice with Sectional Presidents to 
make a survey of the work done in the particular field during the 
period. There is much to commend this practice; for it provides 
at once reliable bibliographical information and authoritative 
assessment of the progress made. ` I shall however, concern 
myself with certain general considerations about the state of 
Indian Philosophy and Religion and deal with one or two specific 
problems that it raises in the present context. A detailed survey 
of the books and studies under different heads is relegated to an 
appendix. 


I may be allowed to mention a few of the important books 
published in the past two or three years, as just a sample of the 
work done. The publication of the Cultura! Heritage of India 
volumes and of the reprinting of the two volumes of History of 
Philosophy—Eastern and Western and Hinduism and Buddhism by 
Eliot provide very authoritative compendia dealing with different 
aspects of Indian culture. The Source Book of Indian Philosophy 
(Princeton, 1957) breaks new ground. Utilising mostly existing 
translations, it succeeds in conveying, in the words of the philo- 

,Sophers themselves, an unbroken record of philosophical specula- 
tions from the Samhitas and the Upanisads to the present day. 
There is great scope. for bringing out selections and readings on 
different schools and philosophers. $ 


Messrs Ganesh & Co., Madras deserve our warmest thanks for 
reprinting in attractive form the monumental works of Wood- 
roffe on Tantra. Frauwallner has begun his Geschichte der 
Indische Philosophie to be completed in several volumes. Prof. 


‘Sinha and Dr. Misra have projected the History of Indian 
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Philosophy in several volumes. . Tendentious interpretation of the 
history of Indian philosophy has also made its appearance as in 
the study of the Lokayata. 


f Notable publications, original monographs, critical editions 
| and bibliographical works, have appeared from the University of 
| Calcutta, Bhandarkar Institute, Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research 
| Institute, Jayaswal Institute, the Madras University and the 
n t Madras Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library. Comparatively 
j | newcomers are the publications of International Academy of 
Hi Indian Culture, New Delhi, and the Banaras Hindu University 
Ei : Darsana Series which has up-to-date published three books, 
| Spinoza in the Light of the Vedanta, The Integral Advaitism of 
| Sri Aurobindo and the Yogacara Idealism. 


Mention has to be made of the publications of the collected 
writings of two eminent scholars and thinkers. Under the title of | 
Darsana aur Cintana in Hindi and Gujarati, the philosophical 
writings of the great scholar and thinker Pandit Sri Sukhlalji 
have been collected and published in three big volumes by his 
disciples and admirers. The depth of Panditji’s scholarship, 
which is at home in every phase of Indian thought, Jaina, 
Buddhist, Nyaya, Vedanta and Mimamsa, and the sustained 
analysis of very abstruse topics constitute a very high level of 
indigenous scholarship. It is our earnest wish that some 
selection of Panditj's work should be made available in English 
so that a larger circle of readers could be benefited. Incident- 
ally, research scholars in our Universities will find here ample | 
material to think and assimilate and to appropriate. 


The other valuable collection is from the writings of the late 
Professor Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya, published by his 
worthy son under the title of Philosophical Studies, in two ` | 
volumes (Calcutta, 1956, 1958). A Memorial Walaza in his 
honour has also been recently published by the Indian Institute 
of Philosophy, Amalner. Professor Bhattacharya had for nearly 
four ‘decades been a source of inspiration to a large circle of 
students and colleagues. He is easily the most acute thinker of 
modern India, and when his writings, which make difficult reading E 
even to professionally trained men, are assimilated and assessed 
his greatness will grow with years. Activated and inspired by 
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his lectures and writings, some younger men are actively engaged 
in rethinking and reformulating philosophical issues in a new key. 
Sri Aurobindo, Radhakrishnan and Bhattacharyya constitute 
the three pre-eminent philosophers of present-day India. 


One of the most encouraging signs of our times is the increa- 
sing interest evinced in the study of Indian religious and philo- 
sophical thought in the West. It is now quite common to find 
some of the leading philosophical journals in Europe and America 
discussing intricate philosophical issues raised in the Indian 
systems. A good number of scholars are steadily coming to 
India for studying Indian thought at the Universities and a 
number of our scholars go abroad to teach in their Universities. 
There have been recently a number of conferences between 
parties of scholars and thinkers from the East and the West. 
I may mention in this connection the East-West Philosophers’ 
Meet at Melbourne in December, 1957, the much bigger East- 
West Conference at Hawaii Jast June and the joint session of the 
Delegates of the 7 nternational Institute of Philosophy and Indian 
Philosophical Congress at Mysore in the last week of August, 
There is a growing understanding of the value of Indian thought 


for the solution of theoretic and practical problems. Although - 


the West came to be acquainted with Indian thought from about 
the end of the 18th century, the knowledge had till recently been 
confined to a few specialists, and the approach had been mainly 
philological. We can now discern a welcome change both in the 
quality of the books written and the number of readers interested 
in these subjects. We can now definitely say that Indian thought 
has emerged out of its colonial status and is poised to take its 
rightful place in the stream of world-thought. 


What is happening through this cultural interchange ona 
basis of equality is a kind of renaissance. We are still in the 
initial phases of it and are therefore not able to appraise it 
in its proper perspective, viz. the nature and magnitude of the 
impact. But it can be hazarded that this may prove far greater 
and more fruitful than the renaissance in Europe in the 14th and 
15th centuries. For, that was merely the coming together of 
two branches of one civilization. Now we have the confronting 
of two different traditions which had attained maturity and had 

“become stable. Without stability the contact could only lead to 
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hybridization and amorphousness. And it is this difference that 
stimulates and stirs and makes for fruitful assimilation. We have 
the necessary ingredients for this encounter. The spiritual 
malaise through which the entire world, especially the more 
advanced countries, is passing should prove favourable to the 
reception of the wise thought of the East. Suffering is the birth- 
pang of the spirit. 


Itisnot to be thought that Indian Philosophy will readily 
find acceptance or even recognition in the Western schools. It 
has been the practice till recently in all the histories of Philosophy 
which claim to deal with the entire development of philosophy 
in the world either to ignore Indian and Chinese thought 
altogether or, what is worse, to dismiss with a few disparaging 
observations that such attempts do not deserve to be called 2 
philosophy. Prejudices are strong and die hard. It is hoped | 
that closer acguaintance with the thought-systems of the world 
would enable us to appreciate their differences no less than their 
affinities. It must not be forgotten that Indian and Western 
philosophy have developed out of different traditions and are 
rooted in different soils. They differ on important points regard- 
ing the origin of philosophical activity, their method of investi- 
gation and the objectives they propose to attain. Philosophy for 
the Greeks,— and it was the Greeks who first used the term ; 
philosophy,— had its origin in wonder and curiosity. 'It seeks — 
to give an explanation of the universe. And with notable | 
exceptions it is a thinking criticism of things. In India | 
Philosophy, Brahmavidya or Adhyatmavidya, is not an affair of | 
WANA ey or linguistic analysis, but a serious spiritual 

pli ANA) directed towards the attainment of freedom | 

! 
| 
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science robs it of all serious value. No wonder, positivism and 
denial of metaphysics have become reccurring ‘phases, and the 
prevailing mode of philosophy in the West is one of sterile linguis- 
tic analysis. It is precisely here that Indian philosophy could 
suggest a corrective. The very drawback of Indian. philosophy 
that it is practical and religious may prove of value. Zimmer, 
adverting to the reluctance of the professors in Western Univer- 
sities to dignify Indian thought with-the title of philosophy, 
says: “ There exists and has existed in India what is indeed a 
real philosophy, as bold and breath-taking an adventure as 
anything we hazarded in the Western world. Only, it emerges 
from an Eastern situation and pattern of culture, aims at ends 
that are comparatively unfamilar to the modern academic schools, 
and avails itself of alien mefhods, the ends or goals being 
precisely those that inspired Plotinus, Scotus Erigena and Meister 
Eckhart as well as the philosophic flights of such thinkers of the 
period before Socrates as Parmenides, Empedocles, Pythagoras 
and Heraclitus. " (Zimmer, Philosophies of India, p. 34). 


Although the personal approach to Ultimate Reality as God 
is quite authentic to Hinduism, it is the vision of it as an 
‘Impersonal State of Being, as Brahman or Absolute, that is the 
norm of Indian religious thought. The Western tradition, which 
is derived from Judaism, understands the Highest Reality as 
God, as a Person; it is not sufficiently alive to the Imperso- 
nality of Godhead. Indian thought both in the Brahmanical 
and non-Brahmanical traditions (Buddhistic and Jain) arrived 
long ago at the absolute either through intuition or by 
a historical process of trial and error; it took it as the only 
Satisfactory solution for the holding together of the polyglot 
sét-up of Indian teligious groups. It could not be otherwise. 
Insistence on personality, without insisting on the unity under- 
lying it and binding other personalities to it and to one another 
is the surest means of inviting strife and opposition. Personality 
then degrades into the .ego; the mere particular arrogates to 
itself absoluteness and universality. For, on the surface of 
Personality the differences dominate. What unites one person 
With another person is not another person,— for that would lead 
toa regress ad infinttum,— but the impersonal spirit. If there 
Were no unity binding then, they would fall asunder, each monad 
: 26 
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being shut up in its own private universe. This logic applies 
equally to God and man conceived as persons. The Absolute is 
the union, relation or meeting-point of God and man. Differences 
presuppose an underlying unity in which they move and have 


their being. 


Any particular being. strives to maintain itself against other 
particular beings. By necessity, each is self-centered, otherwise 
there will not be sufficient incentive for it to exist separately. 
But this necessity of self-centeredness is also a sin. As Toynbee 
happily states it: “ Self-centeredness is an intellectual error, 
because no living creature is in truth the centre of the universe ; 
and it is also a moral error, because no living creature has 
a right to act as if it were the centre of the universe. It has no 
right to treat its fellow-creatures, the universe and God or 
reality as if they existed simply in order to minister to one 
self-centered living creature's demands." 


Egoity or exclusiveness is really the basic sin of unspirituality. 
The Ego has innumerable and  bewitching manifestations. 
I am inordinately engrossed in looking after my body, my family 
and my possessions. I take exclusive pride in my country and 
think my way of life and my religion as the best and perhaps 


the only real one. These, by no means exhaust the infinite : 


ramifications of the Ego. In the last analysis, a person's 
religion which is his most cherished means of salvation may, by 
the spirit of exclusiveness, itself be turned into an instrument of 
evil. What is good for me may not necessarily be good for 
others “differently constituted. To prescribe one's religion for 
all, irrespective of their tradition and temperament, is intel- 
lectual myopia and moral conceit. Itis the root of religious 
intolerance manifesting itself in the ugly forms of persecution and 


holy wars. When men are weary of this chronic religious warfare ` 


they lapse into a dignified humanism. Humanism is the worship 
of collective man and usurps the place of religion. This is the 
alternation between religious war and humanism. It is the 
inevitable dialectic of sectarian religion and of a zealous exclusive 
God. There is only one escape from this vicious dialectic. It is 
the recognition of the phenomenality of particular religions,— 
and anything manifesting itself in history and practised by 
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a people is phenomenal— together the realisation of the ineffable 
spirit as the foundational reality. “The different religions indicate 
that Reality without constituting it; they are the free manifesta- 
tions (phenomenalisations) of the Absolute Spirit. 


The spirit of exclusiveness, which was born with Judaism 
and which runs through Christianity and Islam in different 
measures, has now been dissociated from the religious sphere 
and has been applied to political, social and economic spheres of 
life. The concept of exclusive patterns is being tried out on 
a global-scale with catastrophic consequences. When this shall 
have been driven to its reductio ad absurdum when its utter 
suicidal character shall have been realised, men will surely turn 
to the universal religion of absolutism. I have no doubt that 
this will be the future form of religion. There is no need to deny 
the existence and worth of particular religious norms. But 
these should be cultivated on a federal basis, on the explicit 
foundation of the unity of all beings. Without the consciousness 
of this deeper unity we would fall asunder and engage in 
fratricidal warfare; and without the particular religious norms 
and their different praciices the religious consciousness would 
lack concrete life and might perhaps wither away. 


It is a happy sign that modern Indian thought, as 
represented in the writings of the three foremost thinkers, Sri 
Aurobindo, Radhakrishnan and Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya, 
is advaitic (absolutistic); it is in conformity with best Indian 
tradition. The absolute is not a simple or attractive topic for 
a short address: like this, and I do not propose attempting even 
the briefest exposition of the thoughts of these philosophers. 
I must however draw your attention to one curious feature. 
Radhakrishnan and Bhattacharyya accept Sankara's conception 
of Brahman, although there are significant differences in their 
interpretation of it. Sri Aurobindo vehemently opposes the 
Mayavada (ilusionism) of Sankara and calls his philosophy . 
integral Advaitism. Could there be legitimate differences in. 
Absolutism ? The notion of different Absolutes may appear 
incongruous to many. The Absolute was brought in to resolve 
the differences and import unity, but if the Absolutes themselves 
differ what could serve as their unity. Probably, a Super- 
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Absolute or so on ad infinitum? This certainly poses a question, 
and I shall attempt to suggest an answer to this aspect of the 
problem. 


For a critical student of Indian Philosophy the different 
Absolutisms present one of the crucial but unsolved problems. 
We are confronted with the Sanya of the Madhyamika, the 
Vijnaptimatrata of the Vijfianavadin, the Nirguna Brahman of 
the Vedanta; Isvaradvaita of the Pratyabhijfia system, Sabda 
Brahman of the Vaiyakaranas and possibly other advaitisms. 
Itisa commonly held notion that there is no real difference 
between the absolutes of these systems, the differences being 
superficial ánd pertaining only to the terminology. Why then 
does the Vedanta refute the Madhyamika, and the Madhyamika 
the Vijnanavada, and vice versa. The Pratyabhijia system 
criticises Sankara's mayavada as Shri Aurobindo does now. 
It is not true to say that owing either to faulty understanding of 
each other’s philosophy or to religious fanaticism, these criticisms 


were made and that there is no essential difference between 
these absolutisms. 


Absolute reality is a mystery of which no more than 
a fraction has ever yet been penetrated by—or been revealed 
to—any human mind. As Symmias, the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sopher, quoted with -approval by Toynbee, says in his A 
Historians Approach to religion, “The heart of so great 
a mystery cannot ever be reached by following one road only:” 
The ineffable supra-rational character of the Absolute allows of 
different approaches, and to deny the authenticity of these 
approaches is a species of dogmatic intolerance. Nor can we say 
that the differences pertain only to the approaches, and that the 
Absolutes themselves are identical. We can ced neither their 
identity nor their difference. What can definitely be stated is 
that the absolutisms mentioned above certainly differ in the mode 
of their approach, and possibly with regard to the entity with 
which they identify the absolute. In the actual state of the 
absolute they may be identical; at least we have no means of 
asserting their difference: Silence is their most proper language- 
The Absolute is transcendent to thought and is totally devoid of 
empirical determinations. The Absolute is immanent too being 
the reality of appearance. It follows that the Absolute is realised 
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only in a non-empirical intuition called variously, prajnaparamita, 
lokottarajiana and aparoksanubhiti, pratyabhiyna. The nature 
of this experience is that it is a non-discursive immediate and 
unitary cognition; here essence and existence coincide. By 
implication every absolutism has to formulate the distinction of 
Reality and Appearance and of the two truths (paramartha and 
vyavahara. 


This is the common ground between these absolutisms. The 
differences in their approaches should also be noticed. In fact 
these differences are more interesting from our point of view. 


It may be promised that each absolutism Starts from a basic 
aspect of empirical experience and by a relentless analysis of this 
reaches a nondual transcendent reality, and in reaching this it 
negates duality as appearance. For instance, the Vedanta and 
Vijnanavada have their starting point in the consciousness of the 
illusory and are led to a foundational real as its presupposition. 
This ground is understood in .the Vedanta as passive Pure 
Identical Being (Brahman) ; the negation applies to differences. 
In Vijiianavada the ground of illusion is taken as Ideational Act 
(Vijitana) which constructs its content out of its own inner 
dynamism. This inner content appears as existing outside, 
independent of consciousness, owing to ignorance. When the 
falsity of the external object is realised, consciousness attains or 
rather regains pure non-dual state. Both the Vedanta and the 
Vijiianavada first analyse an empirical illusion and apply that 
logic to the cosmic illusion. 


For the Madhyamika the starting point is not empirical 
illusion, but the transcendental illusion or the wrong views 
(drstis) of the real as indulged in by speculative philosophers. 
The dialectical play of reason which oscillates between affirmation 
and negation or a combination or disjunction of these is the 
llusion which is negated by exposing the inherent hallowness 
of each standpoint or view by a series of reductio ad absurdum 
arguments. The Absolute reached is the non-dual critical aware- 
hess (prajiiaparamita) which is devoid of all trace of dogmatism 
9r wrong views. B 


Historically, the Tanira or Trika system of Kashmir ` 
Saivism developed out of a prevalent criticism of both the 
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Vedanta and Vijnanavada and has affinities and differences with 
them. The highest Reality is conceived here as: a Super I, 
a Free Agent who is not merely Being, but Pure Act 
as well. He is consciousness and self-consciousness, prakasa 
and vimarsa at once, as they imply each other. Maya is not 
ignorance and falsity, but the Power of the Lord consciously 
exercised and It belongs to him not by sufference, but as inse- 
parable Act. The basic experience which eminently illustrates 
this is Recognition. This may appear simple, but it involves 
both apprehension and appreception. If the object apprehended 
were absolutely unitary, it could not be recognised, for this 
involves its occurrence in two or more circumstances; some 
difference is essential If, however, the object previously 
apprehended were different from the present one, the recognition 
of it as the same would be a false construction (as the Buddhists 
hold). In all recognition, there is the return or annulment ofa 
previous self-alienation, both being referred to the same 
identical agent. There is no cognition which is not recognition, 
self-conscious enumeration, vimarsa. The philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo is a refutation of the Tantra system, with, of 
course, certain embellishments and modern refinements. 


In Sabdadvaita, the primary fact is the speaking act or 
communication of meaning. By an acute analysis, it is shown 
how there are different levels of speech, the more subtle being the 
prius of the overt. The bifurcation of word and meaning itself 
presupposes a unitary basis out of which they emerge. And this 
is Sabda-Brahman par-excellence, the Absolute reached through 
analysis of speech. : 


The above are just a few types of absolutes historically 
developed. There could possibly be many more. Each facult 
or facet of experience, such as knowing (Apprehension à 
Recognition), Feeling, Act or Willing and Speaking which are 
useful for creaturely existence have also a transcendent use as 
paths of ascent to the Absolute. These “different paths may be 
compared to the numerous radii of a circle, any one of whi h 
may lead from the periphery to the centre. 2 


The relation of the absolutes to one anoth 

: 1 er may be conceived 
in three possible ways: It may be held that pe is only one 
Absolute e the top, all the others being understood on the 
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analogy of the several steps of the ladder leading to the Summit, 
the Sopana Theory. This implies that a particular faculty or 
mode of experience is taken as the prius and the others are 
reduced to the status of subordinate modes. Which one is taken 
as the prius will depend upon the philosopher’s temperament and 
predilection. 


Or they may be conceived as alternative paths of ascent to 
the same mountain peak, the several paths becoming coincident 
at the Summit—the level of the Absolute where Concept and 
Word shall have been left far behind. Still a third form is the 
conception that the different paths lead to different peaks. Why 
this passion for the Absolute, wHen admittedly it does nothing on- 
the empirical level. The mosaic pattern of Indian culture provides 
the answer. It is perhaps the only way to reconcile varieties 
of religious and philosophical types without Sacrificing the 
under-lying unity. And this may not be without value in 
the present-day world. India is a world in miniature, and the 
Indian experiment deserves to be tried on a larger scale. 


Unification of the multivarious and even conflicting cultural 
patterns by reducing them to a single uniform type may not 
easily be possible. And even if possible, it is not desirable, for 
then the world will lose its vitality and richness. The very 
process of unification is bound to leave permanent trails of 
bitterness and discord. On the other hand, individualism cannot 
be pushed om to the extent of each individual constituting 
a self-contained universe, a law unto himself, Human civilization 
has already given the answer. It has taken the form of cultural | 
groups or communities. Within each community, however, there 
is the incessant tension between the claims of the individual 
and the well-being of the whole, as there is among the different 
communities at large. Spirituality in the last analysis would lie 
in the conformity (or complete identity) of the good of the ego 
With the good of the whole (God or Godhead). This uncondi- 
tional humility or self-surrender is an unmistakable implication 
of all Indian absolutisms. It carries with it the Capacity and 
the open-mindedness to appraise and appreciate other paths and 
Points of view. 
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SECTION Kili: TECHNICAL SCIENCES AND FINE ARTS 
Dr. C. B. GUPTA 


At the outset I express my thanks for the honour done to me 
by the All-India Oriental Conference in electing me as the 
President of the Technical Sciences and Fine Arts Section of its 
20th Session at Bhubaneswar. I am really grateful to the 
authorities of the Conference. 


Since 1928 the Section on Technical Sciences and Fine Arts 
is playing an important role in this Conference and eminent 
scholars like Prof. O. C. Ganguly, Shri Ajit Ghosh, Shri N. C. 
Mehta, Prof. S. Suhrawardy, Prof. S. Kramrisch, Khan Bahadur 
M. Sanaullah, Prof. P. C. Sen Gupta, Prof. V. S. Agrawala, Dr. 
Moti Chandra, Dr. H. Goetz, Dr. C. C. Das Gupta and Dr. V. 
Raghavan were presidents of this Section before me. In this 
address I shall attempt to put before the learned scholars a brief 
survey of the work done in the subjects included in this Section 
and also some of my views about Sanskrit Drama, the special 
branch of study to which I am devoted. 


|: Spiritual culture is the richest heritage of India but the 
history of the Technical Arts and Sciences and Fine Arts is 
mainly concerned with the human material culture as it developed — 
in India as Aryan culture, absorbing the varied elements of different — 
cultures with which the Aryans came into contact. This section 
deals with the study and interpretation of the material evidence - 
of our culture as o through art, architecture: music 


ng 
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As far as my information goes, the following books concerning 
our Section were published during the recent pass: Raniero Gnoli 
published a book on The Aesthetic Experience according to 
Abhinavagupta (Rome, 1956). The second edition of Dr. K. C. 
Pandey's Comparative Aesthelics (Vol. I entitled Indian Aesthetics) 
came out in 1959. It deals with the three fine arts, poetry, music 
and architecture, according to Indian tradition, as distinct from 
the Hegalian, and presents a complete picture of Indian 
aesthetics, which was only partially presented in the first edition. 
An interesting work on fine arts published recently is the Hindu 
canons of Iconography and Painting (Vasiusastra Vol. ll) by 
Dr. D. N. Shukla. It covers most of the aspects of Hindu 
iconography. A treatise on Town-planning, entitled Visvakarma 
Vasiusastram edited by K. Vasudeva Sastri and N. B. Gadre, 


was published from Tanjore in 1958. _ A lucid commentary on the ` 


text by Anantakrgna Bhattaraka is also printed in this edition. 


Dr. Manmohan Ghosh brought out a revised and enlarged 
second edition of his Contributions to the History of the Hindu 
Drama in 1958, adding some new chapters to the first edition. 
It deals with the origin, development and diffusion of ancient 
Indian drama over various countries of Asia. Dr. S. K. De 
brought out in 1959 an interesting book on Ancient Indian Erotics 
and Erotic Literature. This volume contains two monographs 
by the author. The first on the Treatment of love im Sanskrit 
Literature was published in 1929 but it had been for long out of 
print. The second on Ancient Indian Erotics is published here for 
the first time. Prof. G. S. Ghurye published in 1958 a book on 
Bharalanatya and its costume. This brochure is the result of the 
author's attempt to present a brief history of costume worn by 
performers of the dance known as Bharatanatya. K.M. Varma 
published in November 1957 a book on Natya, Nitia and Nrtya: 
Their meaning and relation. Another book by the same author 
Seven Words in Bharata: What do they signify, was published 
in 1958. The following terms are explained in this work: 
sutra, bhasya, sangraha, karika,  nirukta, anuvamsya’ and 
midarsana. i 
Priyabala Shah has published a critical edition of the portion 


of the Visyudharmotiara dealing with the arts, the N ritasamgraha, 


a small treatise on the art of dancing, Pramanamaiijart, a work 
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on domestic houses and Mudravidht Prakaranam, a chapter on 
Tantric mudras. Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus by 
Brajendranth Seal has been reprinted and published 1958. 


Philosophy of Poetry (Kavya Tattva Samiksa) by N.N. 
Choudhury has recently been published. It contains a study of 
the philosophy of Sanskrit poetry as propounded by Mammata 
and others. It is written in Sanskrit reminiscent of the classical 
style of the ancient masters. 


Indian Temple Sculpture with an introduction by Jawaharlal 
Nehru and text by K. M. Munshi with photographs, was issued 
in 1959. This book. contains many reproductions of the famous 
sculptures of India. Indian Avt—A short Introduction, with photo- 
graphs, by K. Bharatha Iyer was published in July, 1958. This 
is a survey of the ideals and achievements of Indian Art. The 
author tries to refute the popular fallacy that Indian Art, in being 
associated with religion, is other-worldly, and calls attention 
to its deeply humanistic intentions. A work under the title 
Brhad-Vimanasastra edited by Swami Brahmamuni, Hardwar, 
has been published in 1959, in Hindi. It deals with the 32 secrets 
of aeroplanes, the methods of their production, their implements 
and different movements. Scholars have rightly questioned the 
authenticity of this work which appears to be a modern forgery 
since it refers to such conceptions as battery and temperature. 


Saigitavastva by K. Vasudeva Sastri has been published in 
Hindi by the Publication and Information Department of Uttar 
Pradesh Government in 1958. This is a brief survey written ina 
simple style. Bharata ka Sangita Siddhanta by Kailash Chandra 
Deva Brihaspati has been published by the same Department in 
1959. This work is a detailed exposition of the principles relating 
to music theories enunciated in the Na@tyasastra. Bharatarnava of 
Nandikesvara edited by K. Vasudeva Sastri and published at the 
instance of the Sangeet Natak Academi, Delhi, from Tanjore in 
1957, is a standard work on nartana or dance. The work contains 
a good number of new items of pure dance which are very simple 
to execute, but remakable in artistic effect. 


The Natyasastra of Bharata has been translated and com- 
mented upon by Sree Rama Apparao in Telugu and published 
by Andhrapradesh Natya Sangham. A similar work should 
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be attempted in Hindi and, I may add, I myself am doing the 
work and I hope to bring out the translation of the Natyasastra 
in Hindi with my own comments in the near future. 


Rasa aur Rasanvayi Kavya has been edited by Dashrath Ojha 
and Dashrath Sharma and published by the Nagari Pracarini 
Sabha, Varanasi, in 1959. It offers a sampling of a vast literature 
entitled Rasa or Rasaka which was one of the most important 
branches providing popular diversion and entertainment through 
dance, music and poetry, all combined to heighten the vivid effect 
of the performance. Old Gujarati, Old Rajasthani and old Hindi 
have a vast literature comprising about 1000 items and covering’ 
almost a period of one millenium. This is an important limb of 
our national heritage and merits special attention. 


P. K. Gode's contribution in the field of technical sciences is 
really marvellous. He has contributed nearly 500 articles on 
various subjects, some of which are: "History of the Indian 

` Bullock Cart", “History of Cosmetics and Perfumery”, ‘History 
of spectacles in India traced from A.D. 1520”, “History of Afijtra"", 
n History of Paper Industry", « History of Ink Manufacture ^, 
“ History of Mosquito-curtain in India for thelast 2,000 years" 
and “Some notes on the ‘History of the Kite in India”, _ 
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ard works on the arts. It has also taken 
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over the Asian Theatre Institute which was sponsored by the 
International Theatre Institute and of which the main object is 
to conduct research and collect information on Asian dramatic 
principles and practices. The Akademi has also proposed to 
produce a Dictionary of Technical terms in Music, Dance and 
Drama. 


CONCEPTION OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 


According to Bharata, when the peculiarities of life in a 
society are connected with certain gestures or when the actions of 
gods, rsis and kings are represented on the stage, it becomes a 
dramatic play. The Sanskrit drama was produced on the stage 
through gestures, postures, make-up, costumes and words ; dances, 
Songs and instrumental music were introduced during the per- 
formance as and when necessary. These various elements were not 
equally employed in different types of plays. The emphasis 
varied and was laid on words, music or dance. A play or its 
individual part could be called in the modern sense drama, opera, 
ballet or dramatic spectacle. The mental disposition of parti- 
cular personages in particular situations, is their Vrtti. There are 
four vrttis: Bharati, that which is brought out in words, Saitvati, 
that which is disclosed in conduct, Kaisikz, that which consists 
of words and acts of mildness and delicacy, and Avabhatz, that 
which consists of vigorous, strong or even violent words and 
actions. Bharata details the rasas enjoyed by the spectator in 
each of these forms of vri; and says that the urttis are the consti- 
tuent elements of all dramas and that the ten kinds of dramatic 
composition are considered to have proceeded from these. 


Bharata defines drama as a mimetic presentation of the 
exploits of gods, asuras, kings as well as of this world. In 
drs'ya-kavyas the audience enjoys something more than the words 
uttered by actors and actresses on a stage. This something 
Consists of the emotion and its „intensity expressed in their 
intonations, the presentation of their characteristic features 
under the Stress of different emotions, the “ temperament” of the 
actors putting an original significance into the lifeless words of the 
drama, the dress and the decoration of the stage producing am 
illusion about actual life in different periods and countries, 


A clear division of the technical practice into “realistic” —— 
> > [| 
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(Lokadharmi, lit., popular) and “conventional” (Natyadharmi, lit., 
theatrical) was done by the Indian dramaturgists. Lokadharmi 
stands for realism in drama and Natyadharmi for idealism. Each 
act performed, word uttered and garment worn must all be in 
agreement with what is actually found in life; this is Lokadharmi. 
It is the duty of the dramatist to see that his truths are imagina- 
tive truths, not actual truths, that his representations are ideal 
and not photographic. The exhaustive treatment of selection 
and reticence, dialogue, music, dancing and the minute turns 
of gesture and expression and other devices on the stage make- 
up adopted by the artiste to idealise facts and help the onlooker 
to imagine things of his expreience and things outside it, all 
these come within the scope of the Na£yadharm:i (Conventional). 


The atmosphere in Sanskrit plays is characteristically roman- 
tic, but a cürious element of realism is introduced by the use of 
many dialects, according to the status of various characters. The 
gods, the Brahmanas and princes spoke pure Sanskrit and 
female characters Prakrt. 


In order to maintain an idealistic atmosphere not only was a 
tragic end forbidden but other important and far-reaching restric- 
tions were imposed. Propriety and decorum were emphasized and 
the dramatist had to observe the ‘decencies’ of the stage. Grim 
realism was not be presented, for this would not exalt the mind. 
Painful, disgusting and debasing scenes were to be avoided. Long 
journeys, murders, fights, revolts in kingdoms, sieges, eating, bath- 
ing, kissing, embracing, loosening the zv; and pressing of iments 
were not to be represented on the Stage. Things not be represented 
and events extending over a long time were related in interacts, 
the so-called arthopaksepakas. A certain set of words was used on 
the stage for calling the different characters. 


The Indian formulators of poetic theory do not attach impor- 
tance to the Greek idea of Nemesis overtaking a person when his 
virtues practised to excess turn into vices, or the modern psycho- 


logical idea that every emotion of any ki 
y kind or ch 
man all the better and the more sober for it. ee x un 


— that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of de 
may be disgusting, horrible or debasin 
in the aesthetic pleasure. 


ath, which in itself 
a § and thus produce a hiatus 
e Sanskrit drama does not entirely 
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exclude tragedy. It excludes the direct representation of death 
as an incident and insists on a happy ending. It recognizes some 
from of tragedy in its pathetic sentiment (Karwnarasa) and love 
in separation (Vipralambha Srngara) and tragic interest is almost 
central in some plays. 


In the Mrcchakatika and Abhijfianasakuntala, for instance, 
the tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it occurs in the 
middle, and in Udtavav@macarita, where the tragic interest prevails 
throughout, it occurs in an intensive form at the beginning of the 
play. In Mrcchakatika Vasantasena's apparent murder occurs on 
the stage. The only instance of tragic ending in Sanskrit dramatic 
literature in the true sense of the term is found in the Ürubhanga 
of Bhasa. 


The main interest of the Sanskrit Drama, contrary to what 
is found in the Western plays, lies not so much in the action or 
characterization as in delineation of sentiments. Although the 
Sanskrit Drama is idealistic and romantic, yet it is fully alive to 
the great problems of life and destiny. Ideal heroic characters 
are indeed presented. Preponderance of sentimental verses 
occurs at every stage in Sanskrit Drama, the prose merely acting 
as a connecting link or as a means of carrying forward the story. 
There are no rules restricting the time and place relating to 
various incidents occurring in the plot of a drama, but the 
dramatist has to be careful about the unity of impression which 
it is expected to produce. In order to achieve the above end 
the Natyasastra lays down: “ The germ (bwa) of the play as well 
as its prominent point (bindu) was always to be indicated in every 
Act of the play and the hero was sometimes to appear in every 
Act or to be mentioned there.” 


The physical object of art is only a symbol that evokes an 
experience of aesthetic shock and thereby it connects us with 
the vast substratum of pleasure which in Indian aesthetics is called 
vasa. The object of the Sanskrit Drama is not to mirror life by 
a direct portrayal of action and character, but to delineate vasa 
or sentiment, the action and character being subsidiary or 
contributory to this purpose of evoking certain sentiments in the 
audience. The Sanskrit dramas in their preludes state that The 
object of their presentation is the pleasure of the audience. In 
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the mind of such spectators as are proficient in the art of feeling 
emotion, a particular emotion is already present in the form of 
predisposition; thus lying latent, it becomes patently manifested 
by such agencies as women and other things, which, in 
ordinary parlance, are known as causes (effects and auxiliaries) ; 
but in poetry and drama, they are spoken of by the extraordinary 
names of Excitants, Ensuants and Variants. Though the said 
emotion actually subsists in the particular spactator himself, yet, 
by reason of the generalised from in which it is presented, the 
man loses, for the moment, all sense of his separate personality 
and has his consciousness merged in the universal, and this 
representing the mental condition of all men of poetic sensibility, 
he apprehends the said emotion. In ordinary language it can be 
put in the following manner. The sentiment (vasa) is aroused by 
the sight of drama or on hearing a piece of poem. The actions 
of Arjuna will excite the heroic sentiment. A distinction is 
made between emotion (bhava) which is worldly (laukzka) and 
sentiment (rasa) which is beyond the world (alaukika). The 
bhava may be both pleasant and unpleasant buta sentiment 
(rasa) is always pleasurable. Sentiment is unique. There is no 
unpleasantness in sentiment as it is aroused through a process 
of generalization (sadharanikarana). This explains why Karuna 
and Brbhaisa find place in the science of rasa. They are 
unpleasant as bhava but when generalised become pure and 
pleasurable (anandamaya). 


The Sanskrit 'Drama with its pecularities and religious 
affiliation in its beginning, development and. conclusion 
of Indian origion and is national in character. 
evidences show that the growth of Indian dramatic art i 
indigenous and that the Indian drama is à product of centuri > 
it was an organism that was continually in a Process of evol zm 
assimilating into itself many new and foreign factors ee 
preserving its own peculiar individuality. I have AUR. m 
book The Indian Theatre, that the different theories such Pe 
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The Sanskrit Drama is religious in character in its origin, and. 


is not secular. Katyayana Srautasiitra, compiled probably about 
600 B.C., testifies that dance, song and instrumental music were 
prescribed in connection with the pztrmedha rites. In the Natya- 
gastra it is borne out that the gods are delighted with the perfor- 
mance of dramas and the persons who properly attend the music 
and dramatic performances get happiness along with the 
Brahmanic sages and that Brahma created the Natyaveda. The 
Mahabharata mentions the Pasupati-samaja festival which was in 
honour of Siva and which included drink, dance and song. Even 
today we find that the dramas and dramatic scenes of Kerala are 
performed in honour of Bhagavati. Bengali Yatras are held in 
honour of Krsna, and the Ramalila festival is celebrated in honour 
of Rama. Moreover the entire edifice of the Sanskrit play has got 
a fundamental religious basis. The play begins and ends with 
benedictions in the form of nandi and bharatavzkya. The actual 
performance of the play was preceded by preliminaries, the 
essential aim of which was to secure the favour of the gods 
for its successful representation. 


Sanskrit plays were considered to be essentially ‘spectacle’ 
(preksa) or things to be visualised, and therefore, persons witnes- 
sing the performance of a play were always called spectators or 
observers (preksaka) and never as audience (srotr). The dialogue 
seems to have been also improvised on the stage by the actors and 
this practice seems to have continued upto the presents times. 
Prithviraj, while playing a prominent role in his dramas, does 
improvisations which make the presentation of his dramas lively. 
The judgment of the drama, good or bad, depended upon the 
spectators. The Natyasastra has an injunction which prescribed 
that the special assessors who were appointed to judge the 
different kinds of action occurring in a play used to pronounce 
their judgment exchanging views with select spectators. The 
dramatic art was highly developed in ancient India and Sanskrit 
dramas were actually played on the stage as is evidenced by the 
references of the performance of plays in Avadanasataka, Kut- 
tanimata of Damodaragupta and in the dramas themselves. There 
Was a competition between the nataka-mandalis in the successful 
portrayal of their dramatic art which mainly constituted the 


` depiction of a particular vasa (sentiment) in the minds of specta- 


tors and there was a sufficiently large number of siddhi-lekhakas 
21 
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and prasnikas who could judge their merits and give the pataka 
(banner) to the victorious natakamandali. 


Finally my appeal from this forum goes out to the people and 
the Government to take immediate steps for the establishment of a 
National Theatre and the rehabilitation of the Indian stage. Unless 
this is done literary consciousness among the people will remain 
dormant. Drama is like a live wire and as soon as it touches the 
various links of the society it infuses endless activity by offering 
an audio-visual representation to the manifold ideas and new 
thoughts that pulsate the lives of the people and release dominant 
forces of creative activity. The stage can be converted into 
one of the most powerful instruments of national expression. 
Popular will from antiquity has not relished anything so well as the 
eloquent appeal that rises from the stage in the form of dramatic 
presentation. The Indian stage therefore should receive top 
priority in our programme of cultural rebuilding. Both the Centre 
and the States should give thought to this proposal and it would 
be in the fitness of things if a Commission be appointed to 
investigate the survival of the manifold forms of popular 
recreational arts and report on how the lost strands may be 
recaptured and the survivals recreated and strengthened with 
such adjustments as may be found necessary. 
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SECTION XIV: CULTURES OF ORISSA 


Dr. HARE KRISHNA MAHTAB 


| In the course of thousands of years, Indian culture, as it is, 
has evolved out of the blending of several different. cultures 
which had passed over this ancient country. According to 
scholars, as many as four different civilisations have come in one . | 
after another, each one allowing itself to be absorbed by the | 
succeeding civilisation to the greatest possible extent. The latest | 
one is the Aryan culture. One cannot say today what this | 
particular culture was in its original form. But it is an accepted | 
fact that Aryan culture has absorbed whatever the pre-Aryan | 
cultures had to leave behind. It is wrong to say, therefore, that | 
India’s culture is the Aryan culture. Precisely speaking, 1 
Indian culture is the blending of all cultures—pre-Aryan and | 
Aryan. In the course of this blending, there have been different | 
shades in different parts of the country. For instance, in the 

North one notices predominance of Aryan culture while in the j 
South the shade of pre-Aryan culture is deeper.. Nevertheless /.« 
Indian culture, as it has evolved, prevails everywhere in the 
country. 


Orissa lies between the North and the South and therefore 
the blending of cultures is much more pronounced in this region 
than in any other region of the country. Somehow it has so 
happened in Orissa that a synthesis of all extreme views and 
beliefs has been produced here. Historically speaking, the blending 
of the two civilisations, Aryan and pre-Aryan, was undertaken 
in right earnest at the State level by Asoka about two thousand 
years ago when he called upon his officers to make all-out efforts 
to bring the entire population to the path of ‘Good Conduct’ 
(Saddharma). That prqcess succeeded to a very great extent in 
the making of what is described. as Indian culture today. 
"The conversion of Asoka took place in Orissa. It can safely be 
presumed that a clash of cultures must have taken place thev-in 
this region. Thanks to the conversion of Asoka from violence to — 
non-violence, the clash which could have taken a different tum 
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took the shape of mutual adjustment and absorption. A few 
typical instances can be given to show how the process of 
adjustment and assimilation has gone on in the course of the 
past many centuries. 


In the two great temples of Jagannath and Bhubaneswar, 
non-brahmin priests have the same or better privileges in the 
worship of the deities than the brahmin priests. In many temples 
in Orissa, all the priests are non-brahmins from generation to 
generation. In some places the priests belong to what are 
described today as tribal classes. Families recorded as belonging 
to tribal classes today in the Voter’s List under the Constitution 
of India have matrimonial relations with those who are recorded 
as non-tribals. It is a curious phenomenon that in the elections 
while one contests the tribal seat as a tribal voter under the 
Constitution, one’s own relation stands from a general seat 
as a voter belonging to the so-called Hindu religion. If we study 
the history of the process of assimilation which was undertaken 
by Asoka, we find with great sorrow that the process received 
a violent shock during the period of the Muhammadan invasion 
of India. As a measure of self-defence, the caste system became 
gradually tighter and tighter and a tendency to be considered 
superior in the eyes of the then Durbars developed to the extent 
of leaving the natural traditions in the lurch. Whatever was 
being done under the fear of destruction was stratified under the 
Rule of the Law during the. British period. The policy of non- 


interference with the existing social systems enforced by the: 


British completely stopped the process of adjustment and 
assimilation and made the society completely static. As a result 
of this policy having been followed for about a century and half, 


the problems of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribe 


became more and more acute. The’ eet s gradually 
; - Ihe Constitut : 
recognised these problems by r ion of Free India 


eserving seats for them in the 
legislatures. The soultion thus provided has kept the flow of 


assimilation, blocked as it was 
assi , bh , under the i ^ 
interference during the British period. - duc 
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Jagannath and Bhubaneswar, the social process of adjustment 
and assimilation is still recognised. Acute controversy with 
regard to caste and religion does not find expression in this region. 
You will not find anywhere in Orissa a single religious practice 
dominating over the others. Everywhere you will find synthesis 
of various doctrines and practices. Orissa is thus a region of 
synthesis and from this point of view it represents the Indian 
culture to the fullest degree. 
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SECTION XV: LOCAL LANGUAGES OF ORISSA 


PT. NILAKANTHA Das 


When in 1955, Bulganin, the Russian Prime Minister, and 
Khrushchev, Secretary of the Communist Party, Russia, both 
together came to India, Bulganin used to say to Indians and 


Indian assemblies * H?ndi-Russi bhai bhai. This was a sentence | 


understood both in Russia and India. Indians were surprised 
that the languages used in Russia and India are so alike. 


There was nothing to be surprised. Since more than a cen- 
tury, on account of the linguistic study of the Vedic and Sanskrit 
languages of Panini and other grammarians, as well as the Avestic 
and many European languages, it has been found out by the 
labours of scholars that all languages from Russian and Slavonic 


on the one hand and the Assamese and the Oriya on the other, 


including the English language, which commands almost half the 
world, are members of a single family. Whether this family has 
physically, ż.e., by ethnic expansion, spread throughout all these 
vast regions, it cannot be definitely asserted. But the language 
had undoubtedly spread with culture in these lands. 


This language is called Indo-Germanic or Indo-European. 
The people speaking this language have, to a great extent, 
actually: spread in ancient times, carrying the language with 
them with their incidental mixtures and variations. It first 
divided itself into two main groups called by scholars the 
‘Satam’ and ‘Centum’ (Kentum) groups. Both the words ‘Satam’ 
and ‘Kentum’ are used for the word expressing ‘hundred’. 
From archaeological investigations it is found that both these 
language branches in the course of thtir migration to the present 


Asian Turkey or regions thereabout were spoken by two tribes - 


then known as Hittites representing the Kentum group and 


Mitannians representing the Satam group. - 


There it is found that Hittites, who were of the Kentum 
group, did not proceed towards Persia and India though they 
exercised some influence for a time in Egypt. This, was obout 


2000 B.C. or earlier. The Mitannis who belonged to the Satam 
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group about the period 1500 B.C. to 2000 B.C. were speaking a 
language which seems to have been the same as the mother of the i 
Indo-Iranian languages spoken even today with their provincial 
variations in Persia and India. Therefore, scholars say that the 
original Aryan or Indo-European migration to India was through 
Mesopotamia and Persia. This happened about 2000 B.C. or 
earlier. For it is found from investigations that even at this 
time a tribe of the same Aryan group invaded, conquered and 
occupied the ancient Babylon and Sumer. There were the Kassites. 


Hence, the family or sub-family called the Indo-Iranian 
group as well as its Indian branch, it appears, was derived from 
the original Iranian stock. This makes clear the route of the 
spread of the Indo-European language upto India. 


The other routes may be by land through ancient Elam in 

Southern Persia or by sea through the Persian Gulf to the Indus 

valley where archaeological evidences are found of the ancient 

Indus civilisation of the 3rd millenium B.C. both in Mahenjodaro 

: and Harappa as well as in the recently found regions of the Upper 

LE Gangetic valley. This Indus civilization is said to be mostly 

Dravidian which in those days spread throughout India. Thus l 

the migration into the regions of the Indus valley civilization 

may be through trade-routes both by land and sea. In the land 

route, the Brahuees of Upper Sind and Lower Baluchistan are an 

islandic settlement of the Dravidians which also indicates this 

intercourse. Some scholars like Prof. Hrozny of Poland say that 

these Dravidians also came originally from the lands near 
Mesopotamia to India earlier than 3000 B.C. 


Here it needs mention that even in earlier times the Austric 
people came probably by the same north-west route or routes to 
India from Mesopotamia.’ They were a cultured people for those 
days. By cultured people it is always meant that there were 
cultured classes or individuals among them. After the advent of 
the Dravidians and then of the Aryans, they, t.e. these A r 
or Savaras, generally went to hills and jungles eum lived dis. 
inem strongholds. Their strongholds are particularly mentioned 


1. The Aryans by V. G. Child, p. 16 
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in the accounts of Samvara (which seems to be another name for 
Savara) in the Rgveda.” 


When the Aryans came to India there were Savaras with 
their forest strongholds as well as the Dravidas, with their very 
advanced civilisation like that of Mahenjodaro, in.occupation of 
India. The Aryans spread from the north-west frontiers and 
the passes of Hindukush and Himalayas through the Punjab 
and the Gangetic valley. Scholars like Hoernle and Grierson say 


that they came in two groups with intervals in time. The first. 


group spread mostly in the land of India and mixed with the 
non-Aryans, viz. Savaras and Dravidians. These mixed people 
were called Vratyas.* Then came the other group who guarded 
the Vedic culture, religion as well as society more scrupulously. 
They were strict observers of Vedic rites and ceremonies, 
developed caste and other Aryan institutions. But Prof. Weber 
and some others including Dr. Süniti Kumar Chatterji do not 
accept this view. They say that the Aryans came to India 
perhaps in several waves and several groups. The earlier occu- 
piers spread over and consequently many of them became 
Vratyas as they mixed freely with the Savara and Dravida 
inhabitants of India. The later occupiers or new-comers were 
naturally more strict and more carefulin the matter of their 
self-preservation. Hence such a difference is natural and means 
nothing more than old and new-comers coming in succession 


one after another.“ 


With this simple background, we shall come to the Indian- 
Aryan languages which mixed with other existing indigenous 
languages called Dravidian as well as the Savara or the Austric 
languages used in ancient India. In India, these Austrics are 


called the ‘Nisadas’ and the Dravidians are called the ‘Dravidas’. * 


In our present discussion, we shall use these names, Savara or 
Nisada and Dravida to indicate their languages, and the Indo- 
Aryans, we shall designate by the words ‘Vedic’ and ‘Aryan’. 


` 
^ 


2. Rgveda 11.12.10 


3. Origin and Development of Bengali Language by Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, Vol. I, pp. 46 and 47. Ar pos 


- Ibid, Introduction, Article 32 and the preceding ones. 
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The Austrics also spread through Indonesia to Australia and 
the Eastern Islands. They did not migrate from these islands 
and lands to India as was the opinion of some old scholars, many 
'of whom again say that Aryans originally went towards Europe 
through Asia Minor and other routes. But these seem to be more 
patriotic speculations than Archaeological findings. 


Another fact will have to be remembered with this back- 
ground. In considering the languages, used in India, we take 
into account only the languages of the cultured classes or classes 
having cultured individuals among them, amongst those who 
migrated to India from time to time. So in considering the langu- 
age, which, specially in the Aryan lands, are the results mostly of a 
mixture, we shall consider these three main culturallanguages. The 
entire India was first Nisadic or S'avara in language. Cultured 
Dravidas came and drove them into the hills and forests. Then 
came the Aryans who accepted the vocabulary freely from Nisadas 
as well as the Dravidas whom they mainly drove to South India, 
t.e., mostly to the Tamil country where they even now live in 
their purity with a great deal of admixture of the Aryan words. 
It may be noted here, however, that though there may be some 
difference in pronunciation of conjunct consonants, such as, ‘Sri’ 
and ‘Tiru’, ‘Sripati’, ‘Tirupati’, and such other variations between 
these two great languages of India, their syntax is not different 
from each other. But free giving and taking of words, even 
those used by adding various particles to words, phrases and 
clauses and even to basic words of declensions, may not make 
one language linguistically different from another.” In declension 
only Caldwell mentions one particular Dravidian item, which 
appears in the Oriya of the western or ‘sa’ (dental) region. 

em od ET 2 me NA x first person plural. In this two 
the other mere it is, E i UM gr n uude and 
S RNC Bi words IUE u ed.' Hence except the inter- 
c NE rhe is E ELE else can be@observed in 
: thes ae es ge 18 Aryan or Dravidian. In both of 
WIRT iN mu Some words of the Savara language 
ciently investigated. But Dravida 


foem 


5. Ibid. Appendix B to the Introduction. 
6, Comparative Gr. idi 
parative rd of the Dravidian Languages by Caldwell. 
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words may be found even from the Rgveda upto the present-day 
regional languages of India.' 


We shall consider the case of the Oriya language of today 
for that is the local language of the region in which the present 
All India Oriental Conference is being held. The present Oriya- 
speaking land uses a language which is now called Oriya. 'This 
is undoubtedly a branch of the Aryan family. But it consists 
today of three main elements : 


(1) One isthe language mainly of the district of Cuttack, 
the entire Puri district and the Ganjam side with the adjacent 
lands influenced by them. This may be called the Kalinga region. 
“Originally the Andhra country seems to have lain to the south 
of the Godavari, though the Telugu language has now crept up 
northwards along the coast in the Vizagapatam district." From 
about the 8th centry A.D., for some centuries, it was also called 
Kalingoda or Kangoda meaning Kalinga which was occupied or 
influenced by the Oddas. But the name Kalinga does not seem 
to be there in the days of the Rgveda. Its earliest use is found 
in connection with the defeat of the Yavana king of Kalinga by 
the 23rd Jaina Tirthankara, Pargvanatha, who “was born in 
what is now the city of Banaras about 817 B.C."* Parsvanatha, 
according to Jaina traditon, was a creditable warrior in his youth. 
He renounced the world and became an ascetic at the age of 
thirty. This Parsvanatha story may be legendary, as the 
fabulous stories of all the other Tirthankaras are. Prof. 
Gerini’s finding that the Kalinga colony, Kalinga Rata, was 
in Burma before the 7th century B. C., might have some basis on 
legends like this. But the fact appears to be that the culture 
as well as the language which: was concentrated in Puri and the 
regions nearabout in Vedic times, especially in the Rgvedic 
times, was not then called Kalinga. The word Kalinga which 
denoted a tribe in the days of the historian Pliny (1st century 
B.C.) was probably in still more ancient times an oligarchy or 


YA 


a republic like the Sakyas, Licchavis and Bajjis of Buddha's 


Tlo Introduction to Rev. Kittel’s Kannada Dictionary. = 


8. History of Orissa by R. D. Banerji, p. 3- 
9. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's The Heart of Jainism, p. 48. 
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days. Even during the days or Asoka’s Kalinga war of the latter 
half of the 8rd century B.C., there is no mention in inscriptions 
or otherwise of organised armies or emperors of Kalinga. The 
great war with Agoka seems to have been conducted by a big 
Kalinga republic of some kind or by several republics who collected 
together to meet Agoka’s army for the defence of their culture 
and religion. This tradition indicates that the name Kalinga 
was not existent in the Vedic days, though the region round- 
about the present Jagannatha was a place where the ancient 
Jaina religion flourished in its purest form, which tradition is so 
well indicated by the Jinasana (place of Jina) mentioned in the 
inscription of Kharavela." ‘ 


Here a reference should, however, be made to the fact that 
sometime between the Ist and' 6th century A.D., this K alinga 
was somehow deserted and the entire headquarters with some 
important names. shifted to the Mukhalingam region which was 
the southern part of this Kalinga. Here arose the Sinhalese 
tradition of the story of the tooth of the Buddha which 
seems to be a mere legend, somehow created by the Sinhalese 
Buddhists, who, in those days and some centuries afterwards, . 
mixed in Kalinga with the Jainas. This mixture was called 
Hinayána Buddhism as in evident from the memoirs of 
Huentsiang recording  Harsavardhana's invitation to some 
Buddhist monks of Orissa to prove that their Hinayana was 


a better way than the Mahayana path followed by Harsavardhana 
as well as Huentsiang. 


(2) The south Kosala region, or the region of Sambalpur 
Patna and Raipur, was.in those times, t.e., about 5th Goma 
A.D. and onwards, called the Uddiyana regions. Uddiyana 
seems to be a Buddhistic term meaning Yana or the way 
of religious thinking and practice by the Uddas or the land 
ode by them. This religious designati 
or the name ofthe land where those ways inki 
practice Were in vogue." These Oddas WA Mines LE 
mixed with Savaras, and many of these Savaras sei s with 
a remarkable element of Uddas among them, io "er 


on was responsible 


10. Hathigumpha Inscriptions, 
11, Orissa Historiegl Research Journal, Vo], VIL, No, 1, pp. II ff 
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completely Aryanised like the Kalingas whose Aryanisation had 
long preceded that of these Savaras-cum-Uddas, though the 
Uddas came to the upland regions of coastal Kalinga naming the 
region Kangoda, as I have said, for, this Uddiyana was the 
place of Lord Jagannatha made of wood as will be presently 
shown. 


SS 


| (3) Then comes the northern and north-eastern Orissa, 

3 which was originally called Ukkala and then Utkala. Ata time, 

especially at the time of Buddha’s enlightenment, it extended from 

Gaya towards the East Coast. It was just contiguous to Radha 

| ` which was derived from the word Rata or Rastra. It appears, as 

| I have said, from Gerini's commentary on Ptolemy's Geography 

| that about 7th century B.C., the Kalinga of the Burma coast 

(colonised by the people of Kalinga) named their contiguous inland 

tract Ukkala Rata. It may besafely presumed that the forest land 
contiguous to the then Kalinga was Ukkala Rata which divided 

itself into two separate regions called Ukkala or Utkala and Rata 

or Radha which is practically West-Bengal or the western part of 

the Province of West Bengal including the Eastern portions of E 
Medinapur, Bankura and Birbhum. As people of Uddiyana or fg 
ancient South Kosala or Kosala, a tract mainly inhabited by \ 
Savaras with some intermingling of the Oddas, they had social 

and other similar connections with the eastern people, t.e., the 

people of Ukkala, Radha, East Bengal and Assam. Another 

factor is that the kinsmen of these Savaras had migrated with 

their languages and customs to the still eastern regions. The 
aboriginal remnants of these areas are still there, such as Kols, 

| Santals, Khasis, Nagas, etc., for the gradual migration of these 

7 Savara people was by these routes, as has been indicated, towards 

Indonesia and further islands. Here, it will be found that this 
Uddiyana or Kosala region, was, for along time, the cultural 

centre or practically the religious headquarters of those eastern 

regions of India. 


Linguistically also these three regions are still distinct: In 
the Kalinga region a great portion of which was prac the 
Uddiyana region of later times, all the three ‘sa’s— ‘Sa’ 3t (palatal), : 
‘sa’ q (cerebral) and ‘sa’ a (dental)— are pronounced as ‘sa’ a d 
(dental) For instance the word for cultivation (Sanskrit Krsi, the YA i 


= 


^ 
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word ‘Ta-sa’ q-a (dental) is used; in the Utkala region, and 
perhaps in most parts of East Kosala, the same word is 
pronounced as “'Ca-sa' *q-a (palatal or cerebral). Hence you de 
call it accordingly (1) the ‘sa’ (dental) region and (3) sa 
(palatal) regionof the Oriya land. It is something like the 
datam and Kentum divisions of the Indo-European language 
some 4000 or more years ago. 


‘Sa’ x (palatal) according to linguists like Grierson and 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, is distinctly derived from the Eastern or 
Magadhi Apabhraméa from which Assamese, Bengali, Bihari 
(Magadhi, Maithili, Bhojpuri) and Oriya group of six languages 
were derived. The ‘sa’ @ (dental) is similarly derived from the 
western Gangetic or the Punjab side of Apabhraméa— mostly 
Sauraseni Apabhramga from which Punjabi, Rajasthani, 
Maharastri, Gujarati and Oriya” (Kalingan Oriya) languages are 
derived. 


But in spite of this dental and palatal ‘sa’ difference in 
pronunciation which is not observed by our linguistic scholars, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji includes Oriya as a branch of the 
purely Magadhi Prakrt or Magadhi Apabhraméa. Of course such 
a division is generally apparent and the entire Oriya language 
may be, for all intents and purposes, classed in the Eastern group, 
even from the time of the Rgvedic Vratyas, for in many other 
Vratya or Dravidian words used in the Rgveda itself, the Eastern 
varieties of pronunciation are discernible, even in Kalinga words, 
€.8., Purusa, as we shall see presently. 


Yetisclear that the Kalinga region, or the region of the 
present Puri coast called Kalinga in post-Rgvedic times, was 
Aryanised from the West Gangetic and the Punjab side through 
the then Maharastri. Perhaps the eastern half of the then Kosala, 
later on called the Uddiyana, was Aryanised from the Videha 
and Magadha side. Utkala which was similarly Aryanised, 
extended during the period from 5th to about 12th century A.D. 
upto Jaipur including the Puspagiri Vihara, which seems, for 


a long time, to be the stronghold of the Uddiyana culture and 
religion. 


12, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Edition ,Vol. 12, Indo-Aryan Languages 
—Dialectic Variations 257 and 258, 
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When we consider this question of culture and religion we 
find that the Dravidas were generally more advanced than the 
Aryans. These Aryans were being guided by authoritative 
religion or religions like all other civilised nations of the world 
both old and new. This authoritative religion is a Comm 
belief of man culminating in something called monotheism so 
much spoken of by almost all enlightened humanity. The 
other religion is the rational or scientific religion and this was 
the religion called the Jaina religion which was religion pa 
excellence of the enlightened Dravidas. From very ancient ic 
Kalinga regions near about Puri was the main seat of this religion 
in India. To distinguish these two religions, the Temarks e 
subject in connection with the Jewish Philosophy in th 
Encyclopaedia Britannica? is quoted below: s 


“The term Jewish Philosophy is here used to denote th 
attempt of Jews to solve the general problems of philosophy m e 
the point of view of Judaism, and conversely to establish m 
doctrine of Judaism on a philosophic basis. It does not includ ; 
however, merely dogmatic statements about God, the unive : : 
and man, such as are found in the sacred books, for philosoph = 
characterised by method as well as content. Every pu 
proposition concerning the nature and attributes of the Divine 
and destiny of man and the human soul, the ee B 
conduct, and so on, belongs in content to philosophy. But bs 
literature containing such propositions is not classed as sls 
ophical unless the method is scientific 7.e., rationalistic, 1 
to authority or faith or revelation is not a scientific or ratio 
method. Scientific method maxes use of Observation a d 
inference, deductive and inductive. Authority, faith S 
revelation may themselves form the subjects of scientific a 
and a rationalistic analysis of the topics mentioned would dim 
come under philosophy. Accordingly, in a historical sketch of 
J ewish philosophy we exclude almost entirely the books of th 
Bible because, although the topics treated therein are also deant 


Appeal 
nalistic 


with in philosophy, the method is not rationalistic, but dogmatic. - 


e 
13. ‘Jewish Philosophy’ by Isaac, Husik, Enc lopaedi, Vi d aoe 
Edition, Vol. 13, p. 37. , yelopaedia Britannica, 14th 
A s 
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The historians, the law-givers and the prophets of the Bible 
appeal almost entirely to authority and revelation for opinion 
and guidance. The books of Job and Ecclesiastes form an 
exception and may be regarded as forming a transition from the 
purely dogmatic to the purely philosophic point of view. Nor 3 
can we include in this study the second literary .monument of 
Judaism, the Talmud. And for the same reason. The Talmud 
is partly legal and partly legendary and homiletic. The legal 
and homiletical elements are based upon the Bible as revealed 
authority, and the legends are, of course, just legends. The fact 
is that the Hebrews in their creative period, both in Biblical and 
Talmudic times, had no scientific or rationalistic interests." 


The Jaina religion, it must be noted, is out and out a 
rationalistic or scientific religion. It is based on experience, 
observation and inference. It is based on the soul, more correctly 
the soul in control of the matter. It began from the individual ‘life 
principle’ which is called ‘Ji’ in Sumer some five thousand or more 
years ago. This ‘Ji’ is Sanskrit ‘Jiva’; ‘Ajiva’ was what was not 
‘Jiva’. 


To have a clear comprehension of this unique Jaina religion 
- «which was the only rationalistic religion, the world ever thought 


of, the following will be useful. “The fundamental principles of 
Jainism are these '* :— ; 


"T. Man’s personality is dual, material and spiritual.” The 
duality of the dead matter and the living principle which 
animates the human body is evident. There may be differences 
as to the nature of it; but as to the fact of the duality there 
cannot be any question. This is in Striking contrast with the 
Hindu doctrine of Brahman, or one soul which is all and in all. 


a 
| 
| 


: “I Man is not perfect. He can improve, e he can 
advance in the direction of perfection. The human soul can 
attain perfection. In its perfact condition the soul enjoys its true 
and eternal character, whereof the characteristic is the four 


a4. Outlines of Jainism by Jagamander La] Jaini, p. 1 ft. 


15. Pancastikaya gatha by Kundakunda Aca, 
: | j rye, y. 
= Svami Kerttikeya, 184. Re annee aleka by 
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«infinities: infinite perception or faith ananta-darsana, infinite 


knowledge or ananta-jfana, infinite power or ananta-virya and 
infinite bliss or ananta-sukha.” 


"TIT. By his spiritual nature man can and must control his 
material nature. It is only after the entire subjugation of matter 
that the soul attains perfection, freedom, and happiness. ” 


“Tt is such a free and happy soul that is called Jaina 
(Conqueror) or Tirthankara (Guide). * 


“TV. The last basic principle of Jainism is this: Man 
himself, and he alone, is responsible for all that is good or bad 
in his life. ? 


“Jainism, more than any other creed, gives absolute religious 
independence and freedom to man. Nothing can intervene 
between the actions which we do and the fruits thereof. Once 


‘done, they become our masters and must fructify. As my 


independence is great, so my responsibility is coextensive with it. 
I can live as I like; but my choice is irrevocable, and I cannot 
escape the consequences of it. This principle distinguishes 
Jainism from other religions, ¢.g., Christianity, Muhamma- 
danism, Hinduism. No God, or His prophet or deputy or 
beloved, can interfere with human life. The Soul, and it alone, 
is directly and necessarily responsible fer all that it does.” 


As to the antiquity of the Jaina religion, its original 
connection with the Sumerian ‘Ji’ is significant. Dr. H. R. Hall 
also discerns Jaina traits found in Sumerian statues of practically 


the same ancient period.” In Pre-Rgvedic India, there is no 


doubt that the Jaina religion was the prevalent religion among 
the cultured Dravidians from whom the Indian Vratyas as well as 
later on the Aryans themselves got all incentives to the highly 
philosophic aspect of their own religion. It is a well-known 
fact that all over India Jainas were the only people to know 
this before the Aryans came. They were gradually driven to 


o 
16. Pancastikaya-gatha, 28. 
17. Ibid, 179, 158. 
18. Paramatma-prakasa by Yogindra Acarya, 330. 
19. Amupreksa, 765 Purvartha-siddhy-upaya by Amxtacandra Suri, 10. 
20. Ancient History of the Near East by Dr. H, R. Hell, 7th Edition, p, 173, 
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the south and the east. Jaina religion was their philosophic 
religion; the Jaina practice was prevailing prominently in Videha 
and such other regions in the east. It is well-known how these 
practices developed. The highest Aryan philosophy of unattach- 
ment and non-violence was an essential part of Jainism. From 
these developed the great tradition of their 24 Tirthankaras 
beginning with Rsabhanatha, which is but another name for Aryan 
Surya, called in the Rgveda the Atman or the Soul of all that 
moves and all that stands.“ But the Vedic ceremonials, i.e., 
sacrifires, and caste, on the other hand, went on increasing 
in spite of all philosophical influences of the Jainas even in those 
Eastern regions, still affecting seriously the Jaina practice there. 
So in the same regions came again the great Jaina reformer 
Sakyamuni, the Buddha, who followed in practice the middle 
path—a path or way between austerity and enjoyment. These 
Buddhists, too, soon developed 24 Buddhas including one Coming- f 
Buddha, the Maitreya Buddha. 


|n ci cR ET 


But the Kalinga region, i.e., the region of present Puri, was 
‘the seat of the very quintessence of Jainism, the very essence 
of the philosophy quoted above. Person or Purusa is used in the 
Rgveda meaning man. Even in Purusasukia the word Purusa 
represents a great giant who is sacrificed to produce the entire | 
universe. This undoubtedly contains the physical comprehension | 
of the Jainas who sublimated the idea of individual Purusa to the | 
Purusa universal. The process of this sublimation or self-eleva- d | 
tion has been elsewhere described in connection with Jagannatha." 
But it is certain that the conception is not originally Revedic. 
For, there is practically no philosophy in Rgveda.” All philosophy 


in the early Vedic culture came from the Jaina religion. 
D TE 


2L. SW HT STATS erate at erar TARTA | 


| 
| 
m 


eS. (RV. I. 125-1; IV. 142) 
cf. also “The name Rsabha is at least some 4,500 years old. 


Babylon they tilled the soil with bulls, In vernal equinox they 
used to say, ‘ This is time for the Bulls’ for the Sun was in Taurus 


sabha became the name of the Sun 
— Prof, Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, 


In ancient 


22. Rgveda X, 90, 
236 Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vo], VII, No. I p.6 
24, The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 9 
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The word Pivruga or Purusa, it may be noted, in the sense 
person or Atman, meaning soul in control of the body, is not 
Vedic. Itis an Eastern variation of the original word Pubrsa.™ 
- In the Rgveda, the following Mantra occurs : ; 


set aee Bae eh ut enger | 
TAME FEN der TET RERA || E e. 


It means: “The wood which floats (is an object of worship); 
beyond the yonder river is Apürusam, t.e., not Purusa (a material 
object—ajiva). Therefore, discard it, 0, Durhanu (‘uncouth 
speaker’). Then only can you go to the spiritual plane“ (the 
other stratum). 2 


It may be noticed here that this is a very peculiar hymn in 
r the whole of the Rgveda. Its author is given here as S'irimbithah 
Bharadvaja. Bharadvaja clearly means a man of the Bharadvaja 
gotra. Such adoption of Gotras is common even today in the 
i outer area, e.g., Orissa, where prominent people take on any 
| Gotra they choose. Sirimbithah may be a Kalinga Prakrt form of 
some word beginning with $77. The word may be Srinivista Or 
Sri- Anvita or something like it. The deity of this verse is 
Brahmanaspati. Unlike Sürimbithah Bharadvaja, the author 
of only this hymn in the entire Rgveda, Brahmanaspati is the 
deity of some other verses and hymns in the Rgveda. But 
Brahmanaspati is interpreted as Brhaspati. This may not be so. 
l Brahmanaspati may mean a priest versed in the Brahmanas or the 
| Vedic hymns or verses. These words may be the then Kalinga 


Dn. 


Prakrt forms of olden days and this seem to haye been said 
ofthe Kalinga country with reference to the wood worshipped | 

there. This verse at least may therefore be a verse taken into T 
the Rgveda from the Kalinga region. Though the 10th Mandala 
is supposed to be the last portion of the Rgveda, the entire 
Rgveda, is taken to be a collection of the verses and hymns E 
composed in North-West India, perhaps including the Upper’ | 

Gangetic plain. But I*believe that verses like this were — 
collected also from’ distant parts where the Vedic language 


25. Origin and Development of. the Bengali Language by Dr. Suniti 
Chatterji, Vol. I, p.35. : i RADI 
. 26. Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol, VII. Now, pp. 
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had undergone some distinct Prakrtic changes on account of 
the earlier Aryans settling in these lands. 


li It is significant that even in those early days & wood or 

wooden image was worshipped perhaps as the Lord of the 

Universe, i.e. Purusa or Atman or something like it to rival 
| the Purusa worship prevalent in Puri; This is in all probability 
i the Neem wood: image of the Savara land, which in much later 
i times was floated down the Mahanadi from a Savara village of i 
1 Raipur situated in the confluence of the Jonk (a tributary of the j| 
= Mahanadi) and the Mahanadi, and carried to Puri where it was 
established as the present Jagannátha in a great temple built 
for the purpose by Coraganga Deva", the famous Ganga king 
of Orissa. 


e 


i Puri was thus pre-eminenty the seat of Purusa which in later 
| times” was called Kalinga Jinasana. This place is the place in 
this world (India) of Purusottama, the highest Purusa. In the i 
Gita it is said, “ Therefore, I am celebrated in this world (ata) 
as Purusottama. Loke or Loye, it must be observed, is a Jaina 
word, meaning ‘in this word." So this Loke in the Gila points 
to the place of Purusottama, t.e., Puri. Gita was composed not | 
later than 4th century B.C.” E 


This Purusa is the word which developed out of ‘Jiva’ or ] 
Jr in control of ‘Ajiva’ of the Jaina and was taken up in later | 
times by the Vedic Sankhya Philosophy which is based on Purusa 
and Prakrh, akin to “Jiva' and “Ajiva' of the Jainas. This 
Sankhya Philosophy, it may be said, is the most primitive and 
- Original systematic philosophy of the Vedic literature.” — : 


27. lbid, Vol. VIL, No. 1, p. 24 ff. 


28. 4th or 5th century B.C.—the time of Nandaraj of Magadha who took 
this Jinasana away from Kalinga to Magadha where it remained for 
. 303 years. vide Hathigumpha inscriptions of Khar 


avela, 
29, Gita, XV. 18. z 
30. aah AA aagi” (IA DR aaga) | 
The daily Jaina i ion—, às 
es a aly vain Invocation—Jag manderlal Jaini's Outlines of Jainism, 


31. Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vo]. VII No, 1 


j p. 18. 
32, Fhe Cambridge History of India, Vol. T, p. 435 ; 
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In very ancient times, this Purusa was, therefore, the symbol 
of culture and philosophy of one part of Orissa which surrounded 
Puri and was called during later times Kalinga. The original 
language of this portion was the mother of the present Oriya 
language. It seems to have intimate connection 5000 years 
ago with Babylon, Capadosea and Eg gypt. The distinct use 
of Egyptian ‘kā’ (second soul) and ‘ræna’ (the spirit of man used 
in betting) as well as the Babylonian and Capadosean ‘vow’ 
(meaning ‘mother’) are terms exclusively used in the Oriya 
language even today. It is a sure indication that the language 
of Kalinga was differentiated from the surrounding dialects 
even in those early times. : 


Similar is the word ‘Jina’ which is even today used in Oriya 
Prakrt (root Jin, to conquer). This is most probably from the 
Sanskrit root ‘Ji, derived from Sumerian ‘Jt noted above, 
The verb Jin is Oriya, but in the dialects of Bengali and Hindi, 
it is Jit. The name ‘Jina’ therefore, from which comes the 
Sanskrit word Jaina, is originally Oriya. 


Another portion of the then Orissa (whatever was its 
name then) was the Savara land later known as Kosala or 
Uddiyana. This is aland which is somewhat allied to Utkala 
and Radha upto Assam, in culture, as I have already indicated. 
This was a culture which was originally somewhat beyond the then 


‘Vedic Vratyas. In about 7th or 8th century A.D., the horrible 


so-called religious pratice called Vajrayana and Sahajayana was 
preyalent. Their easy and natural development into Sahajiya 
or Gaudiya Vaisnavism and the absurd legends of Nathas and 
Siddhas will baffle all descent description. In about the 9th 


century A.D., these cults entered Tibet where in some form or . 
other they are still in vogue in the name of Buddhism. Thisis 


called Tantric Buddhism or the Nathism (Tantric Hinduism ?), 
The history of these sects is found mainly in the records of Tibet 


where in the Pag Sam Jon Zon of Taranatha it is stated that ins X 


original place of the Tantric Buddhism was Uddiyana.”- 


This Uddiyana or wa land had a great log of Nee: 
which was worshipped as Jine from pee) ; 
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Whether this Jagannatha was originally applied to the 
Purugottama of Kalinga and later on given as a name to the Neem 
wood of the S'avaraland is not known. But it seems certain 
that Jagannatha was the name of the neem wood which seems to 3E 
have existed as a rival of the Purusa used in the Rgveda referred 
to above. This Jagannatha seems to have been originally 
invented in imitation of the Natha Tirthankara of the Jainas, viz. 
| Rsabhanatha. The Natha cult, in spite of all its preposterous 
| myths and legends, originally came out of this Natha which was 
meant as a Natha to the Jagat or person of worship. Then 
towards the end of the 7th century A.D. or in the beginning of 
the 8th, there came a Raja named Indrabhüti from a small 
kingdom in Uddiyana, and his sister, Laksminkara, who was also 
a queen of a neighbouring state in the same Uddiyana.™ They 
worshipped Jagannatha both as a Jina and as a Buddhist god 
representing Nihilism.* 


One thing deserves mention here as practically a sine qua 
non of the authoritative religions of the world. This is the 
language attached to the religion. This language is the language 
of the place where the religion originates. Such a language was 
probably ancient Iranian in the case of Ahur-Mazda; Hebrew for 
the religion of Jehovah and Jesus Christ; Sanskrit for the 
religion or religions of the Indo-Aryans; Arabic for the religion of 
Allah and Mohammad, and soon. Even in the present century 
Bengali of Calcutta has been the language of the Brahmans as . 
well as the followers of Ramakrishna. For the Rathakrsna 


was Vrajabuli (the 


Daru referred to aboye was being 


worshi laps i 
name of Jagannatha. It was a lang yy oe a 


uage which was undoubtedly’ 


34, Ibid, Vol, II—Introduction, D. Xxxvi ff. 
: 35, “ota sura es ferr; | 
gga fer mAg y” 


` —Jnanasiddhi of Indrabhuti, Ch. L1, - 


a 
c 
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allied and akin to the then languages of the regions to the East 
and North and West of the S'avara land. It was also mostly 
akin to the then language of Kalinga with its prominent ‘sq’ 
(dental) variation as has been indicated above. Many of the 
writings of these religions have been found in Nepal by the late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. He has published it in 
a book called Baudhagana O Dohan. These are writings of the ~ 
Vajrayanists and Sahajayanists probably from the 9th to the 
12th century. In his intoduction to this book Mm. Sastri 
characterises the writings as old Bengali, though his illustrations 
to prove it to be so, are not convincing. His illustrations of 
Bengali words have no distinctive Bengali features from other 
neighbouring languages. His mention of 'gaida' etc. in which 
the ‘la’ (dental) pronounced as ‘Ja’ (cerebral) so peculiar to 
Oriya is preposterous and absurd, for, no verb in past tense 
use ‘Ja’ (cerebral) as last letter in Oriya language, nor was 
it being used in ancient Oriya. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has 
attempted to prove that it is old Bengali though he also has 
not mentioned any distinctive features in his Origin aud 
Development of the Bengali language. Dr. Chatterji in collabora- 
tion with other Scholars, has recently translated it into Bengali. 
But that translation indicates nothing linguistically. The word 
index of Baudhagana O Dohan of Sastri clearly points out 
that it is the Oriya language of those days for it is full of 
| Apabhramsa words with ‘sa’ (dental) variation." 


peje TOU s 


36. aza (Seu); ARAA (Melia); area (Se); sre (SR); ser 
(ru); sqa (sux); saez (SIRIN); sux (Saaz); sky 
(eat); saga (sux); TA (Sew); Tt (Sex); mud (Aea); 
ala (ea); Raz (Rerum); qz (Ra 53); ae (Q8); geez, —— 
qf (q3); qad (RAM); aa (ud); Fer (afte); qs o 
(a saaa aR); Raar (sl); aaa (afi); Amres (Ruf); — 
Aaa (fsa); fa (Gu); Ram (ww); Aaa (Ama); fear 
(fsa); fag (GA); fram (Aam); fee (RR); Bu Ge 
at (aah); ara (arg); Rarer (mure); aa (ame); de (sm 


aÑ (afl); aa (aa); aif (aif); eer (aren); — 
de (Era); Reg (AN, RR); Mer (Fra); gas 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar : 
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- Other words from the same index can be cited as distin- 
ctively Oriya in use even now in the Oriya language ”. i 


Again, indecent words, naming the private parts of man and 
woman, may also be discerned in the same index.” 


Sentences like «mm kU cit det ser”, "feud Aue ae 
Rut" may also be noted in this connection. 


It is therefore, evident that much of those writings 
were written in the language of this Uddiyana or Savara land. 
Yet it isa fact that many of the initiated as well as followers 
spread over all other Eastern lands upto Nepal and Tibet on 
the one hand and Utkala and Bengal coasts on the other, 
followed these cults. From Uddiyana this worship spread to 
places in Eastern India. Later centres of these Tantric cults 
were Srihatta in East Bengal, Purnagiri perhaps in Bengal, 
Kamakhya in Assam." Their standard and religious language was 
the Oriya of those days. But in all likelihood, the language 
might have contained some variations prevalent in the lands 
where they were actually written. This supplies a great factor 
forsaying that the language was old Bengali, for those cults and 
religions themselves are still prevalent in Bengal and Bengal 
alone, including Nepal and Tibet as well as Assam. Even the 
Utkala portion has now dissociated from those cults, both in 
their practice and theory. So also the Savara land of Kosala. 


Bat the fact remains that now except dental and cerebral 
‘sa variation, the Oriya language gradually developed in the 


` 


(5); ST (BM); gi RA); ana (ue); after, gitar 
(af); ae (Bz); ww (ga); ww (IA); eurem (spur); 
ggu (ur); efr (ara); Wu, Sg (x); A (Rem). 
37. sg (8241); SRI (SEL); see (SE); use (magum); fim 
(fH); "zz Gui); mm (are ar uid): Rem aR); fee 
(Pra); sy (sum); wf" (aa); afe (sw); dies (A); AE. 
38. cf. Carya (new edition and Tika), 37.4, qjemis . 4-1, (efe. 22, 
^ RARI ie 
; 39, Baudhagana O Dohan, Carya, 101, and 22-3. 
ER Be 40; Ibid, Vol, U, Rp: 453 and 455 ff. and Introduction, 


e 
e 
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horridly Tantric system of the Oriya sculptures from Khajuraho 
to Konarak. During this period Sanskrit also was used in this 
Tantric literature, as illustrated mainly in Sadhanamala and 
various books to be found to have been written by various 
authors found in the introduction to the Part II of it.” 


| In Orissa, 8th century is the period when the Bhaumas from 

| Utkal extended their sway upto Ganjam and cultivated the 

| Sanskrit language brilliantly as it appears from their inscriptions 

| and used it in a novel style of writing which culminated in 

| the Sanskrit Kavya Naisadhiya Carita. This seems to be the 

| basis of the copious rhetoric literature including Sahitya Darpana 

| of the Oriya litterateur Vigvanatha Kavirāj of the 18th or the 

| 14th century, and this perhaps supplied in much later times 

| inspiration and the method for writing the famous Chanda 

r literature of Orissa. 

| After the Bhaumas, the Kosala kings from the S/avara lands 

| which had been completely’ Sanskritised by then as is found 

| particularly from the inscriptions of the Kosali Somavandis, E 
| occupied almost the entire coastal Orissa perhaps excepting \ 
| south Puri and the Ganjam side. Here there was some effective 

| check perhaps to the Vajrayanic and Sahajayanic practices in 
| areas like Puri and Ganjam. And the Puspagiri Vihara near 
| Jajpur in the Cuttack district which was a famous centre of the 
| Vajrayana sects of the Buddhists under the Bhauma kings 
; gradually declined. But one fact comes out from all this culture 
of Sanskrit literature, that Sanskrit language, especially its 
vocabulary and method of writing, attacked vehemently the Oriya 
Prakrt literature that was so much in vogue in the land. This 
onslaught of the Sanskrit was, it appears, resented and by the 
15th century Oriya renaissance of the Oriya Emperor, Kapilendra 
Deva, and his successor, Purusottama Deva, came up. The poet 
Sarala Das is the symbol of this renaissance. Tt was during his 
time and the time of the Emperor Kapilendra that Oriya ‘dpa’ 
which is derived from tho ‘lipi’ called proto-Bengali and proto- 
Devanagari, became fixed in the loop form of the palmleaf | 
writing and took the shape and form in which it is written 
at present, i E 


41. Ibid, Vol. II, Introduction, pp. Ixxxix ff, e 
^ 
30 : 
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Yet the Sanskrit influence went on from time to time and 
the vocabulary which was in form Apabhramáéa included many 
Sanskrit or Tatsama words and the language as a whole 
apparently underwent a complete transformation. 


During the early 16th century, we find this language in the 
writings of Jagannatha Das and others which is continuing 
practically even today. Much change in the language, in 
various ways, has come in village Kirtanas as well as literature on 
account of the Gaudiya Vaisnavism which from the 16th century 
onwards effectively spread in the Oriya lands for reasons that 
many not be mentioned here. 


One peculiarity in the Oriya language, however, developed 
long before the 16th century and it continues even today. It 
has been to a great extent responsible for the individuality as 
well as the personality of the Oriya language. It is the well- 
known Chanda literature. 


At the end of the llth century, the Ganga kings whose 
original place was in the Southern country came to Orissa as 
Emperors. They it was who imitated the spirit of the Tantric 
sculptures already referred to in the Oriya language and therefore 
the Oriya literature. They. also cultivated Karnatic music 
and were responsible not only for developing Oriya music but 
along with that music inventing and establishing the very begin- 
ings of the unique Oriya metre called the Chanda, the like of 
which is not found in other languages of India either Aryan or 
Dravidian. This Chanda literature required very copious and 
rich vocabulary and consequently Oriya language became loaded 
more with Sanskrit and Tatsama words. 


- Here it may berelevantly mentioned that in our regional 
literature in very early times, there developed a culture which. 
is known as Radhakrsna culture. It has a long history both in 
the Tamil country among the cowherd boys and girls as well as 
in Vajrayana and Sahajayana regions of Eastern India, Itis 


a cult based on the ideology of love for attaining God or Krsna 
which led to sexual promiscuity. ae 


- Many cultured Indians resented this even from the days of 
Kalidasa, if not earlier. For this reason Rama, instead of Krsna 
became the Avatara of Visnu. Unlike the cowherd Krsna with 


v 
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his dalliance with many cowherd girls, this Rama was a strict 
moralist, a man with one wife and controlled and continent 
in his practices. 


Gradually the entire religious authoritative culture in India 
was divided in twain—the Radhakrsnaism and Sitaramism. The 
Radhakrgna cult entered through the coast from Balasore and 
travelled towards the south to Puri-and even beyond. Necessarily 
it commanded better clientele among the masses for it opened 
several ways for the enjoyment of the senses. The other cult was 
more austere and perhaps better organised, especially in the 
morality of sex and the palate. 


The Chanda literature was the stronghold of the Sitaramists 
headed from the 17th century onwards by Üpendrabhafij and 
some of his predecessors and thé then kings of Bhanj territory, 
including Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj. The Radhakrgna cult 
freely captured the masses of the coastal villages, especially the 
widows of the cultured and middle classes as it preached connec- 
tion with all sorts of young women in the name of salvation. 


It is very interesting that the Sitarama cult which was very 
prominet in Western India, including Oudh, produced an out- 
standing saint Tulsidas who wrote. Ramacarita Manasa in Avadhi 
Hindi, the like of which there has not been produced in any 
other region of India. As a poor match, there was in the 
cult of Radhakrsna, the Castanya Caritamrta. This is a book of 
stories and legends invented by the devotee Krsndas Kaviraj 
written and published in Brndaban about seventy years after 
the death of Caitanya in Puri. Caitanya has also been practically 
delineated as Krsna. 


ji 3 
[5 


Orissa had the great Jagannstha institution of Puri—an 
institution in which was combined both the great Neem god of 
Savara and the symbol of Purusottama in Puri. It was. done 
by Coraganga Deva under the great inspiration of the Saint 
Ramanuja in the end of the 11th century.” It was undoubtedly 
made practically the only God worshipped throughout. the Hindu. 
world of India. But it was a form of Visnu who-was also the sym- 


bol both of the Radhakrsna and the Sitarama cults of Vaignavism. 
yA YA 


42, Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. VII, No. 1. ya 
z (Y 
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From the 16th century onwards main Orissa, t.e., coastal Orissa, 
was practically tagged to Bengal for various geographical as well 
as historical reasons. No doubt, on account of Jagannatha, Orissa 
came into contact with the languages of all parts of India and 
even today the people of Puri and especially of Jagannatha are 
quite familiar with all languages, both Aryan and Dravidian, 
of India. But the religious domination of the people of Orissa, 
especially of the masses, could not be much affected by the cult 
of Sitaráàma, and the language naturally glided towards that 
of Eastern India. The Rama cult of Ramanuja, no doubt, had 
great institutions, such as Mathas in the Puri town, from the 
days of Coraganga onwards. Yet their following is not much in 
Orissa. Similar institutions of Orissan and Gaudiya Vaignavism, 
which is practically a direct descendant of the Vajrayanists or the 
Sahajiya cult of Eastern India, are also there in Puri in numbers, 
many of them rising one after another even today, so to say. 
The heads of these institutions, moreover, spread thoughout the 
Oriya land and exercised and practised their so-called heritage of 
giving ‘mantras’ of initiation to men and women in all parts of 
the Oriya land. This institution of initiation began in mediaeval 
Tantric Schools, perhaps among some Brahmins in Orissa. But it 
Fe mikoa Vober aa 
of Orissa eae RH E 2 Basi The language 
Wa nu ha € no in igenous improvement in its own 

; self becoming gradually more of less to 


the Oriyas a symbol of the Visnu of Radhakrsna Cult could not 
help in any way in this matter. 


In the meantime, the regional langua i 
another great factor in its a ee ae cxt 
Maharashtra rule of Orissa (1751 A.D.) the locallanguages had 
nothing to do with adminstration. The NUS. à India 
generally introduced the Persian language in Courts Tie beeen 
x a * de appeared in regional Ibit But 

ot allect much the grammar 4 
these. languages practically eel m ae See 
ae the advent of the English domination in Orissa in ‘the early 

th century (1803 A. D.). In this domination: Oriyas had 
neither a separate entity nor any status.in politics, Bu politics 


became the main factor in mouldi 
B 1 t 3 
The painful story of the dismember he language of the area. 
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during the British Raj is a common story known intimately to all 
people in this land. For its unification into one province there 
have been conscious attempts from the seventies of the 19th 
century when there was a great movement in Calcutta to prove 
to the English Raj that Oriya was not a language separate from 
Bengali, but a dialect of it. This threw up the great political 
movement in Oriya land in which the struggle consisted mostly 
of negative activities to prove that not only was Oriya not Bengali 
butit was even better than Bengali in all respects. This is due 
to an inferiority complex which is so natural in these situations. 
There was practically no positive attempt to show that Oriya 
had a separate history and outlook of its own and accordingly 
a distinct destiny and future. Nevertheless, to make Oriya 
chaste and pure, another noticeble attempt was also discernible 
here of importing more and more Tatsama words and Tatsama 
grammatical forms from Sanskrit into the Oriya language. 


Orissa became a separate province under the English Raj 
only 23 years ago, t.e., in 1936. But it was not made so in con- 
sideration of the distinct character of the Oriya language which 
is useful and required for the progress of the Oriya people. 
Politically it was, so to say, a byproduct of the then new 
province of Sind. Sind was a new Mohammedan province. And 
Orissa was thrown out by the English rulers as a Hindu province 
to pander and palliate the communal propensities of the Indian 
people in the process of the divide and rule policy. 


Now India as well as Orissa has been independent these 
twelve years. Orissa has been a state but the outlook of its 
people has not been free in the matter of language, not to speak 
of its literature. We have not yeta separate and systematic 
grammar of the language which is long overdue, nor have we 
organised the script of our regional language to adapt it to 
printing and for typewriters. Hindi has been recognised as the 
national language. We have made but insignificant attempts to 


join this movement in which along with the thirteen regional 


languages, Oriya should he a living component part, robustly con- 


tributing to the great synthesis of languages we are out to achieve. ' 


We hope for a suitable future and an outlook befitting the 
present political circumstances which will give the Oriya language 
an effective place in this great national synthesis so covciablc 
. to the coming Indian literature as well as Politics, ^ 
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-4 Dr. JEAN FILLIOZAT 


It is a very great honour for me to open such an important 
Section of the All-India Oriental Conference. If I feel obliged to 
accept your kind invitation to deliver this inaugural address, it is 
because I will then have an opportunity to help the building up 
of some new permanent bridge between the fields of Indian 
studies and of South-East-Asian studies. 


These two fields were first cultivated separately. Already, in 
the middle of the 18th century, the intimate connection of India 
with Eastern Asia and Eastérn Archipelago was clearly demon- 

T strated by Joseph Deguignes in Paris. He was aware of the 
| essential importance of the history of Asia for a thorough know- 
| ledge of what had been mankind through the ages and through 
| the world. x 


| The development of Arabic, Persian and Chinese studies at 


| that time was providing an opportunity to use the large historical Fs 
| material supplied by the corresponding literatures. From these \ 
| sources, Deguignes began soon appreciating the role of India as well 


| as of China and the influence of the Indian Buddhism on China 
itself and even in countries under Chinese influence in South East 
Asia, Deguignes revealed two things, viz., the relations between 
India and the Far-East and the existence of such ancient kingdoms 
| as the Lin-Yi or Campa, which are now amongst the most interest- 
jE ing subjects of our studies. 


` 


Unfortunately, the Chinese sources used by Deguignes dealt 
almost exclusively with the Buddhistic side of the Indian influence 
| . onthe East. Of course, they have not urged scholars to search in 
Hindu India information on Buddhistic influences abroad, and the 
connection between Indian and Indonesian studies failed to be 
established at their very beginning in India and Indonesia. More- 
over, when the colonial settlements gave facilities for the study 
of the different countries, they also, at the same time, limited the 
fields of researches to each settlement, or at least to the settle 


ments of a single nation. 5 PU 2 
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The Dutch: Bataviaasch Geneotschap was founded first as 
a society for Asiatic studies. Soon after that came the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Both were trying to study not only Java 
or Bengal but all Asia and all the intercourses of Asia with 
" the ancient countries abroad. But both had first to collect the 
materials available on the spot. A more general scope was easier to 
reach in Europe, where documents from every part of Asia were 
collected together and preserved and where scholars working in the 
different fields were also working side by side. For these scholars 
the distance from the countries they were dealing with was, indeed, 
a great handicap, but their association and the grouping of their 
material were fruitful, and their work was independant from the | 
limitations and exigencies of the colonial settlements, thus ‘giving 
them manifold facilities. The Societe Asiatique was founded in e | 
in 1822 at Paris, on the general pattern of the Asiatic Society of | 
Bengal but in accordance with the European situation, and few 
| years later, were founded the Royal Asiatic Society of London, 
' the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft of Germany and the À 
| American Oriental Society. 


In these organisations, the Société Asiatique, for example, 

i scholarslike the Belgian Eugéne Jacquet was combining in a 

i synthetic way Sanskrit and Malayan studies, being fully conscious 

of an unity between India and countries as far toward the East 

as the Philippine Islands. Unfortunately he died prematurely 

and the variety of the philological equiment necessary to continue 

his work prevented several scholars from pursing the subject. 

The Dutch scholar Hendrik Kern, however, was one of the most 

eminent among those who, ina masterly manner, cultivated both 

the fields. He was the first to draw attention to the Sanskrit 

epigraphy of Cambodia, the study of which was then resumed by 

Barth and Bergaigne. The magnificence of the ancient temples of 

Java and Cambodia had been recognised long before - through the 

researches of Dr. Kern, the direct and close naron of the 

| cultures of South East Asia with the Indian culture became more 

= clear by the evidence of wide use of Sanskrit in these countries 
-for religious and royal purposes. Ea 


rt. was also possible to peep into the history of Indonesian 
and Indo-chinese dynasties from the data Supplied by the inscrip- 
tions and the manuscripts from these countries, as well as through 
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the evidences given by the monumental remains. This led, at the 
very beginning of this century, to the foundation, under the 
auspices of the French Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
of the Ecole Francaise d' Extreme-Orient, specially devoted to 
researches on the Far Eastern civilisations in their own countries, 
like the “Schools” which this Academy had already established in 
Athens and Rome for Classical European studies. 


; ie 
> 


Since its very beginning this “School” dealt with Indian 
studies, publications in Sanskrit and Pali, the art of Gandhara 
| etc. as well as with Chinese or Japanese studies, and undertook 
| specially a permanent progressive exploration of the Khmer and 
Cam civilisations. The foundation of the Institut Francais 
d'Indologie in India enables us at present to undertake there, side 
by side with other researches, some systematic enquiries into 
the sources of Indian cultural migrations to the Indo-chinese 
peninsula and to the Indonesisn countries, while continuing 
| atthe same time previous systematic enquiries in these very 
geographical and cultural fields. 


Ac 


2 


Some results have been reached but not without the 
sympathetic support of the international scientific world interested 
in the same studies and bringing in its own valuable results and & 
stimulating criticism. Foremost amongst those who have worked ‘ 
on the history of the relations between India and South-East x 
Asia are Indian scholars. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri has 
elucidated the history of the Colas and of South India in general. 
Prof. R. C. Majumdar chose as one of his specialities the whole 
of the epigraphy and history of the South-East Asian civilisations. 
Prof. B. Ch, Chhabra devoted himself to Indonesian epigraphy, 
Prof. Raghuvira is now publishing much valuable Indonesian 
philological material in his Satapitaka. I cannot mention all 
Scholars who have brought out or are bringing out important ' 
contributions. This would be a big bibliography which must, 
indeed, be published separately. But the task is still immense 
and the international scientific co-operation is more and more to 
be enlarged in order to co-ordinate properly the efforts towards 
the constitution of a common bulk of documentation available in 
every centre of research. That is why I am here to discuss with 
“you some of the needs and problems of our common studies, ^ 

31 RETURN 
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The name adopted in India for the designation of these j 
studies, viz., “Greater Indian Studies” puts the stress on their | 
specific aim in India to study the Indian elements existing in 
South-Eastern civilisations which are obviously influenced by 
India and which are considered as some kind of extension of India. 
Buta comprehensive study of these civilisations, including the 
study of their specific: non-Indian features, is quite necessary, 
even from the purely Indian point of view, in order to determine 
the exact place and the eventual changes in their Indian elements. 
On the other side, peoples who agree to have an Indianised 
civilisation prefer to stress their own specific features and feel to 
be themselves with their own pecularities, not merely parts of 
a greater cultural unit. In fact, they have freely borrowed from 
India, without any compulsion on her part and preserve their 
originality. The actual problem of their relations with Indian 
culture is not merely a problem of historical influences, but 
a much more delicate problem of contact, adaptation and 
harmonization. The main results of the contacts were not 
merely loans from India, but chiefly creations by synthesis of 
Indian and South-Eastern Asian elements. 


This has two important consequences. First, the role of 
Indian ideas has been much more efficient, when giving impulse 
to the making of new masterpieces amongst the civilisations of 

+ the world, as if they had been more or less borrowed by some 
peoples without culture and originality. And it goes to the 


credit of India to have given so much peacefully and without any 
spirit of conquest. 


Then, we must study the Indianised cultures from their own 
5 point of view, as well as from the Indian one. We must direct 
E our approach towards both sides and our basic documentation 
must simultaneously be collected by Indologists and by specialists - 
of both these cultures. Moreover these two groups of research 
Workers must always compare their observations. 


That is clear in the field of linguistics. We have to know the 
role played by Indian words in the Indo-chinese and Indonesian 
languages and this is not fully possible unless we know the actual 
styucture and consistency of these languages. The old Javanese 
language was first introduced into the scientific studies of 
lingsistics by Alexander von Humboldt in his famous work: 
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Ueber die Kawi Sprache, being fully aware of the importance of 
Sanskrit in the so-called Kawi language. But the actual role 

. played by Sanskrit in the making of this language could not be 
fully appreciated before the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of 
the same, even as we see in Prof. Gonda’s recent work, Sanskrit in 
Indonesia, the fruitful result of a confrontation of both advanced 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Indonesian language. At first, 
Humboldt had raised the hypothesis of. the belonging of the 
* Kawi” to the linguistic family of Indo-European languages, as 
it was rich in words similar to Sanskrit words. The real Situation 
was discovered as soon the structure of the “Kawi” 


was 
recognised to be foreign to Sanskrit and its linguistic family. 


The situation was inverse and, in some instances, may 
be still inverse, in the field of ethnology. The founder of 
ethnology in Germany, Bastian, who visited Thailand and 
Cambodia, collected much valuable material which is still very 
useful. But, though aware of the Indian influence on these 
countries, he was^not able to recognise this influence correctly. 
For example, he did not recognise a version of the Ramayana in 
a Thai legend narrated to him. Even nowadays, ethnologists 
with only a superficial knowledge of things Indian sometimes fail 
to recognise the Indian origin of some features in Indianised 
civilisations. Reciprocally the borrowing by India of some ideas 
or products brought from the ‘Mahasamudra’ by Indian seafarers 
is sometimes left unnoticed by Indologists. A mutual exchange 
of evidences is necessary and these pieces of information "must 
not be collected haphazardly. They must come from a corpus of 
classified documentation. Every feature must be understood in 
respect of the system to which it belongs and in which it has 
Some characteristic function. In order to appreciate whether a 
feature is organic or borrowed from abroad, we have to see at 
first ifit has a natural place in its system. Unfortunately we are 
often unable to distinguish what is original and what is borrowed, | 

~for if the latter is fully integrated in a harmonious System it 
would look as natural as the other. 4 is cee 

We must conclude in any case that we have first to collect 
material and then to put it to our common disposal in our 

various research centres. We are still very far from h 1 
enough information and to be: able to use what is 
collected in scattered places, _ EGS gee! 
See f > 
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For this reason, I would like to suggest the undertaking by 
every interested group of research workers of the systematic 
investigation on some subject the elucidation of which may be 
useful for the understanding of the relation between India and 


South-Eastern Asia. 


With this view the Institute for Indology at Pondicherry and 
the School for Far Eastern Studies are now trying to collect 
iconographical documents from India on one side and Cambodia 
on the other. The former is also engaged in the analysis of the 
Saivagamas and in the preparation of the publication of some of 
these. This task is fully justified, for a better knowledge of these 
works which are recognised in Southern India as authoritative for 
the religious practices. It may also be useful for a better 
understanding of the old Javanese and Cambodian civilisations. 
A strong S'aiva movement is well testified in some old Javanese 
documents which were studied in a posthumous work in German 
by Zieseniss recently published in the Satapitaka. The 
Paramesvaragama is referred to twice in the Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Cambodia for the first time in an inscription of the tenth 
century. Many prescriptions of the Agamas were faithfully 
followed in ancient Cambodia, as can be seen when the structures 
of Khmer and Indian temples are compared. 


The iconographical material and the treatises giving rules 
for the making of images and other prescriptions for the ritual 
and the conduct, kriya and carya, provide a good basis for the 
identification of many features of the cult practised in Ancient 
Cambodia and attested to by allusions in the inscriptions and the 
archaeological data. This world give us a better knowledge both 


of the expansion of Indian culture and of the nature of Khmer 
official religion. 


But we have to insist again upon the necessity of a direct 
study of the various Indianised civilisations before arriving at 
conclusions concerning their originality or non-originality _in 
respect of India. When we study the Khmer temples and read 
the Sanskrit inscriptions referring to worship in these temples 
we may have to presume that the Cambodian people were com- 
pletely Indianised. Nevertheless that would probably be wrong. 
iwe study the manners and customs of the Cambodians, not 


e 


- 


n 
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* . merely to trace their borrowings from India, but in order to know 
! them' as they are, we often come across some fundamental 


features absolutely non-Indian. For example the diet of the 
i Cambodian people exclude the use of milk which has such an 
| essential role in the alimentation of the Indian people and is so 
frequently used in the form of clarified butter in religious ritual. 
Moreover further enquiry reveals that the neglect of milk and 
products derived from it is a general feature of most of the peoples 
of the entire South-Asian area. In many other respects too 
Cambodians follow their own way of life which is not Indian. 
Differences with India seem almost as numerous as parallels. 
While largely adopting Indian ideas and achievments in religion, 
| science and technics, the Cambodians have preserved much of 
| their own that is indigeneous. 


In ancient times the Cambodian kings had Brahmin purohitas 
| in charge of temples and cults; they had poets who wrote a lot 
i of Sanskrit inscriptions in rhetorical style for glorifying these 
i kings. Some of the authors of these inscriptions may have been 

Cambodians well educated in Sanskrit. Many Sanskrit words 
were also adopted in the Cambodian language, the so-called “Old 
| Khmer". These words are stil preserved in the ordinary 
Cambodian language. But there is no testimony of the presence 
of large number of Indians amongst the Cambodian people. 1 
Cambodians were led to Indianise their ideas, not their life. 


| 
í : 
| . To explain the borrowing of Sanskrit words by ancient 
E Cambodians it is not necessary to suppose the existence of large 
colony of Indians who would have brought patterns for- a new 
way of life in that country. In later times we observe the intro- 
: duction of a large number of Pali words in the ordinary language, 
as the Cambodian kingdom had turned to Theravada Buddhism ; 
but the Pali itself was introduced by a few people and it is due 
to the adoption of the Pali words by Cambodian monks in their 
language that these words gained currency in the language of 
laymen. According tp all probabilities the Sanskrit influence - 
has also been operating in the same way. > satay 


So, by analysing the local situations, we. can better 
stand the nature, the extent and the process of Indi: 
** „and our studies must be developed in the direction towa 
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integral knowledge of both Indianising and Indianised sides. 
They cannot be restricted to the finding of Indian remains 
amongst foreign peoples. 


They must also be extended to the study of all inter-reactions 
li of Indian and foreign civilisations wherever they happened. We 
ji have, indeed, to consider and compare all the external relations of 
H India in order to reach a general view of her place in the world 
| and of the means of the expansion of her genius. If we consider | 
i this expansion only in-one direction we cannot discriminate in her 
| success the part of her own strength from the part of local circum- 
| stances. Therefore what we call here in India, “Greater Indian 
t 


studies” must mean studies on the whole field where Indian 
j thoughts or products came into contact with foreign ones. That 


is why, among the papers presented to this section of “Greater 

Indian studies", are some dealing with countries like Central 

Asia or China. We have to trace everywhere the conditions 

of the propagation of the Indian culture and its cxchanges 13 
with other cultures. Proceeding thus, we would be able to get : 
a general view of the expansion of Indian culture. 


This culture always used Sanskrit as the medium of communi- 
cation wherever it was taken. Sanskrit was also for Indian 
culture the means of unity. In India too, it was only Sanskrit 
that was the unique common language for communication between 
. men of the -different parts of the country. The various Indo- 
_ Aryan Prakrits or Dravidian languages used in these different 
ons were unfit as a common language to all-India. Like 
nglish- at the present time and like Persian before En 
t was the common means of communication of the I 
> Indianised world, and it was the international lan 
relations of India with other coun 
na, Cambodia, Indonesia, Borneo 


glish, 
ndian 
guage 
tries. In Tibet, even 
, it is always Sanskrit 


lay be called Greater India iS actually the area of 
and the glory of the expansion of Indian genius 

re tige and unity [o anskrit. It is through 
} yede Gham: impo t role in the 


finat "conclusion E we arrive 
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